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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 


FOR 


1857. 


PART I. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF MATHEMATICS, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY, CHRONOLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c., 


I.—_NOTES ON THE STATE OF THE DECIMAL 
COINAGE QUESTION. 


We commence this article by a few additions* to our last year’s 
notes on the history of the coinage. 

_ We were not correct in implying that gold and silver were both 
legal tender, without interruption, up to 1816. From the first 
coinage of gold up to 1664, the relative values of gold and silver 
coins were settled by proclamation; and these proclamations had 
the force of law in making gold a legal tender. But from 1664 to 
1717, the value of the gold was not thus settled, and silver only was 
legal tender. There is a letter from Dryden to Tonson the pub- 
lisher, written in or about 1684, in which he says, ‘‘I expect forty 
pounds in good silver, not such as I had formerly. I am not obliged 
to take gold, neither will I, nor stay for it above four-and-twenty 
hours after it is due.” In 1717 the guinea was declared a legal 
tender for 21 shillings. ‘This was a little over its relative value, 
so that, though silver to any amount was still a legal tender, it 
became customary to pay in gold. It was not until 1816 that silver 
ceased to be a legal tender for more than forty shillings. 

We have said that by 1600, or thereabouts, the gold coinage appears 
to have exceeded the silver in value. This is not an easy statement 
either to verify or to refute, as there are no accounts worth credit of 
the amounts in circulation. The most credible estimates state that, 
at the Revolution of 1688, the silver in circulation was nearly double 
of the gold in value. But it is known that, about 1611, an immense 
influx of silver caused the exportation of the gold to such an extent 
that for years there was little use of gold. In consequence of this, 
the gold coins were raised ten per cent. by proclamation, and this 
brought back the gold so rapidly, and caused so large an exportation 


* The following misprints should be corrected. The writer on coinage (p. gs 
Rogers Ruding (not Roger). The charter (p, 9) is of Richard I., not Richard II. e 
pound of silver iscoined (p- 11) into 66s., not 62,68, Our present coinage is not decimal, 
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6 Notes on the State of the Decimal Coinage Question. 


of silver, that the silver, it is said, became as scarce as the gold had 
been, Such accounts are probably exaggerations; but they seem to 
us to justify a suspicion that when the balance was finally restored, the 
gold and silver in circulation were not very different in value. The 
civil war must have been favourable to the increase of the relative 
amount of the silver in circulation ; not merely because gold is more 
conveniently hoarded and carried out of the country, but also because 
of the quantities of household plate which were given up for coinage 
by both sides. Some estimates cited by Leake (apparently from 
anonymous writers) make the silver, just before the great recoinage, 
to be about eleven millions, and the gold no less than eighteen 
millions and a half. 

Since our last article appeared, the Royal Commission for examin- 
ing into and reporting upon the question of the alteration of ,the 
coinage has commenced its inquiries. ‘This Commission consists of 
Lord Monteagle, Lord Overstone, and Mr. Hubbard. It was 
appointed in the autumn of 1854, soon after the vote of the House 
of Commons in favour of the pound and mit system which had been 
recommended by the Committee of the House in the preceding 
year. In the inquiry before the House of Commons, all the wit- 
nesses examined (with one exception) saw no difficulty in the simple 
decimalisation of the existing pound sterling. ‘They were as follows: 
—Mr. T. Hankey, Mr. Laurie (who afterwards changed his opinion), 
Sir C. Pasley, Mr. Airy (the Astronomer-Royal), Sir John Her- 
schel (then Master of the Mint), Mr. De Morgan, Mr. Strugnell 
(Erevan Mr. Bevan (banker), Mr. Lindsey (grocer), Mr. Meeking 


‘(draper), Mr. Arbuthnot (of the Treasury), Mr. Wm. Brown (M.P. 


and merchant), the Duke of Leinster, Mr. Miller (Bank of En my 
Mr. H. Taylor (clerk to Whitbread and Co.), Mr. Rowland Hill, 
Mr. Bennoch (commission warehouseman), Mr. Beard (architect), 
Mr. Bazley (President of the Manchester Chamber of poh 
Mr. Dowie (of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce). Mr. Kirk- 
ham (clerk in Liverpool), Mr. Gero (engineer), Mr. Franklin 
(accountant), Sir John Bowring. Mr. Headlam, M.P., saw great 
difficulty in retaining the pound, and proposed that the farthing 
should remain unaltered. Such a preponderance of witnesses, of all 
kinds* of occupation, of whom the great majority are strongly in 
favour of retaining the pound, while the remainder make no difficulty 
and propose no other plan, laid the Committee open to the charge 
of selecting their witnesses: though it is known that the same Com- 
mittee, when it found the evidence going all one way, invited the 
attendance of persons known or supposed to hold other opinions ; 
but the invitation was not accepted. The Royal Commission natur- 
ally made it the first business to inquire into the opinions of those 
who, in the interval, had written against the proposal of the Com- 
mittee of the House. It is understood that, during the last spring, 
six gentlemen who had written in favour of the preservation of the 


* It is not uncommon to affirm that the pound and mil system is supported chiefly 
by mathematicians from Cambridge. It is a characteristic of our country that any 
name which indicates knowledge and study can be effectively used as a term of cons 
tempt in political discussions, 
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penny, underwent examination ; and it is understood further that one 
of these gentlemen stated that he had altered his opinion, that he 
had become in favour of letting things remain as they are, and that 
he believed very few persons cared about the matter. 

Since the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons two 
associations have been formed, and, so far as we know, not more 
than two. The first is the Decimal Association, united in favour of 
the House of Commons’ plan, or the pound and mil scheme. This 
body owes its existence mainly to the exertions of Mr. William 
Brown, M.P. for South Lancashire, the mover of the parliamentary 
committee. Mr. Brown, as a merchant trading with America, has 
long been struck by the very great advantage which a decimal coin- 
age gives to the United States. ‘The Decimal Association com- 
menced its proceedings in June, 1854, then having on its list about 
230 members of the Lower House, some peers, many influential 
London merchants, and many mayors and other municipal officers of 
commercial towns, It has exerted itself in the circulation of 
fee on the subject, and it contributed greatly to the success of 

r. Brown’s resolutions in the debate of 1855, 

From the very first the association declared itself in favour of 
retaining the pound. The following is one of the resolutions carried 
at its first meeting, June 12, 1854 :—‘‘ That the magnitude of our 
mercantile and money transactions, the vast amount of our revenue 
and banking accounts, and the fixed ideas of income and position 
which attach to the pound, render it expedient to adopt it as the unit 
coin of account,” e quote these words because, even in the 


House of Commons, it has been stated that the association was 


framed, and its funds subscribed, only for the promotion of decimal 
coinage generally ; and that the members of its council, in giving an 
undivided support to the pound and mil scheme, had run counter to 
the intentions of their constituents. 

The other association, calling itself the International Association, 
is the British branch of a society formed at Paris in 1855, during the 
Exposition Universelle. It has for its object to obtain the establish- 
ment of common weights, measures, and coinage, throughout Europe 
at least, and, if possible, throughout the whole world. At the first 
formation of this society it was thought that the money question 
offers difficulties which are not incident to the questions of weights 
and measures: accordingly, in the resolution which forms the basis 
of the association, it is laid down that absolute uniformity in weights 
and measures shall be aimed at, and all possible uniformity in coins. 

A great number of proposals exist on the way of making @ decimal 
coinage, but only one on the way of making owr coinage decimal ; 
this one is the pound and mil system, which we advocate. One of 
the new systems reckons upwards from the farthing, another from 
the halfpenny, another from the penny. (ther new systems seve- 
rally propose as the principal coin of account, the half-crown, the 
four shillings, the crown, the eight shillings, the ten shillings, the 
twenty-pence, the guinea. Of these, the system which begins at 
the farthing has received some slight support, and, when the Com- 
mittee of the House reported, seemed more likely than any other 
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8 Notes on the State of the Decimal Coinage Question. 


to be prominently brought forward. The ten-shilling coin has had 
several advocates, but it has not obtained sustained notice. The 
only proposal which maintains itself within view is that which is 
now usually called the tenpenny system, in which the penny is 
retained, and the chief coins of account are the penny, a coin of the 
value of ten pence, and a coin of the value of a hundred pence. 
This proposal is not supported by any association known to the 
public, and owes its maintenance entirely to the exertions of a few 
able writers.’ 

In the Journal of the Society of Arts (vol. iii., No. 142, August 
10, 1855), is a large and useful list of publications on the subject. 
The following is a summary. The writings which advocate the 
rw or a unit decimally related to it are marked A; the penny, 

alfpenny, or farthing, B; other proposals, C :— 
Number of publications advocating 
From 1784 to 1852 °. 
1853 
1854 
Half of 1855 . e 


From 1784 to 1855 . 


The International Association has published nothing, as yet, 
concerning the plan of weights, measures, and coinage which they 
propose. It would obviously be futile to procure a congress of 
nations to settle the point, until a well-forfmed national opinion 

revails on the principles, at least, of the measure. It is believed, 

owever, from the opinions expressed by some of those who have 
made the greatest exertions in favour of the scheme, that the French 
system, called the metrical system, would be the one proposed, so 
far as it depends on the association. Now, without expressing an 
_—— on the ultimate practicability of an international system, it 1s 
obvious that the plan, be it what 1t may, cannot be brought into 
action for a great many years. No one government has yet been 
induced to communicate with any other on the subject; no one 
nation has expressed, as a nation, any wish to co-operate. ‘The 
scheme is of such magnitude, and the time required is so great, that 
the trifling alteration which the pound and mil plan proposes in our 
existing coinage does not constitute an 4 Layee Were we per- 
suaded that the international plan was at hand, and to arrive at the - 
end of twenty years, which is much more than we can think possible, 
we should still advocate the decimalisation of our own mn. in the 


belief that it would pay its expenses over and over again within that 


time. Our readers will remember that our coinage is decimalised as 
soon as the coins below staxpence are lowered by proclamation four per 
cent. In that case 25 farthings go to the half shilling, and 1,000 
farthings to the pound. It may be convenient and desirable to 
introduce the cent of 10 new farthings, and to issue no more half- 
crowns, but these are the contingencies of the measure, not its 
essential parts. Again, it is to be observed that decimalisation, in 
itself, is a step towards a certain international scheme, Any such 
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scheme would certainly be decimal, and a nation which, in the period 
of agitation, taught itself how to use decimal money, would have 
advanced a considerable step. Such a nation would, when the final 
change came, have to change one decimal scheme into another, 
altering only the absolute and not the relative values of its coins, 
Such alteration would be easier than the change of both absolute 
and relative values at once. If the international plan had met with 
something like acceptance, and if it had been seen that twenty-five 
years must produce a plan which would then be set in action, we are 
satisfied that even though the pound and mil plan had never till then 
been heard of, it would have been proposed, as an interim measure, 
to decimalise our present coinage. so soon as it should have been 
seen that such decimalisation required nothing more than the lower- 
ing of all the coins under sixpence by four per cent. Should the 
International Association become a large one, a party will see that 
this is desirable, and will make the rest see it too, The same party 
would see it all the more when they reflected that, even according 
to the views of their original promoters, men sanguine enough to 
hope for international weights and measures, there is great reason to 
doubt the possibility of international coinage. ‘The decimalisation 
of our own coinage is a bird which may be in the hand as soon as 
we please: the international scheme is a thing of which it is by no 
means certain that it is a bird at all; and which is not even in the 
bush, but at the top of a very high tree. 

If all the nations in Europe had a common coinage to-morrow, it 
would no doubt be a convenience to travellers: not all the con- 
venience they expect, unless all the coins were really struck at one 
mint. Local suspicions and dislikes would produce dithculties, unless 
all governments united in making the coins of all the countries a 
legal tender, both between foreigner and native, and also between 
native and native. This would be very difficult to make a perma- 
nent rule, ‘The exigencies of governments have in all time past 
produced deteriorations of the coinage, and there is no reason to 
suppose it will be otherwise in time to come. As soon as the 
deteriorations commenced, the law of legal tender would become a 
dead letter, and the agio which would exist between the various 
couples of deteriorated coins would be just the old difficulty over 
again. ‘That is, the inexperienced traveller would never know what 
he was to have for his money. We are satisfied that many inter- 
nationalities must accompany or precede international money of 
permanent practicability ; among others a common standard, and an 
international law for the preservation of the purity of the coinage, 
any infringement of which should be, if persisted in, a casus belle. 
Further, the commercial difficulties of calculation would not be 
materially lessened by any circumstance of international coinage, 
except its decimality: and we need not say that we look forward to 
as practicable, and advocate as most desirable, a complete coincidence 
of all coinages in this respect. 1f England and France had one 
coinage, exchange would not cease.. The rate of exchange, that is, 
the value of the coins of one country measured in those of another, 
depends partly upon the current necessity of paying — from one 
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country to the other, which regulates the demand for the bills of 
exchange by which those debts are to be paid. This would make a 
difference between the coins, though they were of the same weight 
and fineness. Without entering into the complexities of exchange, 
any reader will see that a franc in London, which has to be sent to 
Paris, is not worth so much as a franc in Paris, by the price of 
carriage and insurance. The majority of persons not engaged in 
business which brings them into contact with foreign bills of ex- 
change do not understand this point, which may be sufficiently 
explained without technicalities, as follows :-— 

F rench and English money being exactly the same, say francs, 
suppose we owe a thousand francs to M. Durand, at Paris. If we 
remit a thousand francs in silver, we must pay carriage, and either 
stand risk, or pay an insurance. Now suppose that M. Lenoir at 
Paris owes Mr. Smith in London a thousand francs, and has remitted 
an acknowledgment in the form of a bill of exchange. If we pay 
Mr. Smith a thousand francs, and buy Lenoir’s bill of him, we need 
only send this bill to Durand at Paris, who can there claim a thou- 
sand francs from Lenoir. But Smith, by the competition of the 
market, if there exist many transactions in which money must be 
sent to Paris, will not let us have Lenoir’s bill at 1,000 francs. Since 
it saves carriage and insurance of coin, he will find those who are 
willing to give him a part, at least, of the expense saved. If, then, 
by the circumstances of the market, we have to give 1,017 francs 
35 centimes for Lenoir’s bill, instead of setting down the 17 francs 
35 centimes as expense of carriage, &c., the language of commerce 
would impute an imaginary difference to the coinages, which we 
have supposed to be identical in weight and fineness ; it would be 
said that 1,000 francs Paris currency are worth 1,017 francs 35 cen- 
times London currency. And, so long as any rate of exchange 
existed, English money would have to be converted into French, and 
French into English, by an arithmetical operation, just as now. 

If all the coinages were decimal, tables of logarithms would be 
used with great effect, especially in the more complicated questions 
in which the rates of three or more countries are involved. But for 
this purpose it would be of little or no consequence whether the 
coinage were the same or not; that is, so long as they all agreed in 
being decimal. If the coins were all of the same weight, the dic- 
tionary part of the business would be a little easier ; most of the 
different logarithms wanted in a question would lie near the same 
place in the book. 

We are satisfied by the above reasons, and others, that an interna- 
tional coinage would not produce anything near to the conveniences 
which are expected from it ; that it would be a measure requiring a 
great many years to carry into effect ; that by far its greatest advan- 
tage would be the universal decimalisation of coinage which it would 
produce ; that this advantage is independent of the absolute values 
of the coins in different coinages; that every nation which deci- 
malises its own coinage makes a great step; and that, in our own 
case, even supposing the ultimate adoption of the international plan 
to be contemplated, the decimalisation of our existing pound is well. 
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worth while, as a convenience during the growth of feeling in 
favour of the international scheme, and as one means of directing a 
sound formation of opinion upon it. 

It seems almost to be taken for granted by the promoters of the 
international plan, that the French system should be adopted. ‘This 
system, so far as concerns the actual coinage, would have serious 
inconveniences. A silver standard we hold to be inadmissible ; and 
if our largest coin must be gold, a gold coin of 10 francs would be 
far too liable to wear, and a gold coin of 100 francs would be im- 
practicably great. ‘The awkward expedient of such a primary coin 
as one of 20 francs, which cannot be admitted into pure decimal 
accounts, would certainly not find favour in this country, unless the 
advantages of the other parts of the scheme could be put forward in 
a manner of which we have no expectation whatever. 

With regard to the establishment of common weights and mea- 
sures, though it is very evident that important advantages would 
result from it, and that the measure itself is within possibility, yet 
there are circumstances about the existing movement which would 
prevent our joining it at present. We feel, in common with many 
others, a suspicion that the International Association is practically 
pledged to the French or metrical system : and we are by no means 
prepared to desire this metrical system without further inquiry. 

e suspect that the support which the Association has received in 
France is due to the French supporters trusting this practical pledge 
as much, at least, as we believe in it; and we think, that if a 
European congress were proposed to debate the periculwm et com- 
modum of the whole subject, France would not be prepared to 
acquiesce in any conclusion which would abolish her present system. 
Moreover, as in the case of the money, so in that of weights and 
measures, we hold that decimalisation is the most important of the 
advantages which would be gained, independently of the actual 
weights and measures. Setting the advantages of the decimal divi- 
sion apart, it is to be inquired into, how much of the whole advan- 
tage is thus set apart, and how much remains to be attributed to the 
simple uniformity of absolute values. We are inclined to suspect 
that the true answer would’ be enough to cool the zeal of those who 
support the whole change, and to induce them, looking at what is 
practicable within a lifetime, to turn their energies towards the 
complete introduction of a decimal system into our own country, 
This distinction is never made in the writings which support the 
international view. It may not have been clearly seen, but from the 
time it is put forward, fairness requires, and no doubt will obtain, 
the recognition of this great division of the question. There are 
two points under consideration: the absolute weight, measure, or 
coin; and the manner in which it is divided into smaller ones. As 
to the latter point, the world is well agreed ; measuring ought to be 
brought to agree with counting—by tens. If all the world pro- 
ceeded by tens, a great point of uniformity would be gained. If, in 
addition, all the world counted the same things by tens, complete 
uniformity would be gained. We neither use the same measures as 
others, nor do we proceed by tens, Of all that we should gain, if 
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we did both, how much would arise from our counting by tens, and 
how much from our using the very same units of counting which 
others use. It is incumbent upon those who advocate the complete 
international system to show us that so much of the advantage 
depends upon the second point (which we cannot effect without 
great inconvenience), as may furnish a oat decided balance to that 
inconvenience. ‘The first point may be looked upon as conceded. 

We now come to the consideration of the tenpenny system. As 
there is no association in favour of this plan, we are obliged to take 
the account of it from individual writers, of whom there are several 
who agree with one another in the chief points. With these writers, 
the main reasons for throwing away the pound from accounts, and 
the shilling from the easy connexion with accounts which the pound 
and mil system gives it, are first, the assumed importance of the 
penny ; secondly, the robbery, as it is called, of lowering the exist- 
ing copper money four per cent. by an Act of Parliament. In order 
to avoid this, the following plan is proposed :—Accounts are to be 
kept-in tenpences and pence ; or, supposing we call the tenpence a 
franc, 2/. 17s. 11d. would be represented by 69 francs 5 pence, or 
69:5 francs. The pound and shilling, thus thrown out of all easy 
relation to account, are to remain as coins until they are gradually 
absorbed by the Mint, which is to issue francs, and, according to some 
of the writers, a gold coin of twenty francs. And, as silver is not to 
be a legal tender beyond 40s., a person having to pay any total of 
account, as 387 francs 7 pence, must find out how often 24 is con- 
tained in the francs, to know what sovereigns he is to pay ; he is then 
to make up the remaining francs out of his stock of bre shillings and 
francs as he best can. Some of the advocates of the tenpenny 
system recommend that money should be kept sorted, shillings in 
one purse or partition, francs in another. A man unused to mental 
arithmetic-is to have his wages put into his hand in a mixture of 
shillings and tenpences, with odd pence, if need be: for we do not 
at all believe in the will or the power of the shopkeeper or the payer 
of wages to keep a separate assortment of francs and/shillings ; nor 
do we think such a contrivance would be of much use. 

For ourselves, we do not believe in the possibility of any 
system coming under serious discussion, in which payment is 
anything but counting down. We do not believe that, even for a 
great advantage, the people of this country would consent to make 
the passage of money from hand to hand an aflair of mental arith- 
metic. But when it became generally known that, to procure the 
disadvantage of never receiving and paying without calculation, all our 
fixed ideas of money were to be abandoned, we believe the community 
would soon satisfy any commission which should recommend the 
scheme, or any House of Commons which should decide in its favour, 
that it is much easier to alter our copper by four per cent., than to 
oust the pound from our accounts, and the shilling from our thoughts. 

The merchants and bankers of the City of London, in one of the 
most influentially-signed petitions which ever emanated from the 
City, presented in 1855, use language on this subject which is 
hardly that of petitioners, They say, that “the pound constitutes 
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an English national fixed idea of value and position, and is associated 
with every existing contract, and every comparison of past revenue, 
expenditure, and price, and must be retained.” They say also, that 
every other method, except that from the pound downward, is alto- 
gether impracticable. e are so perfectly convinced that their 
opinion is correct, and we feel so sure that the general assent of 
those who have attended to the subject goes with it, that we do not 
apprehend any consequence from the vigour and ability with which 
a few writers urge the tenpenny scheme, except a handle given to 
Ministers to stave off the trouble and responsibility of actually bring- 
ing into operation the only plan which has power of success. 

The progress of this question is one of those remarkable signs 
which show the tendency of our present politics. If the classes 
from which legislators and ministers are usually chosen intended, and 
were justified in intending, to train up the country into a pure 
democracy, in which the comitia of the people should be the real 
executive government, and Parliament should exist only for the re- 
gistration of their conclusions, they would deserve admiration * for 
the steady and cautious manner in which they are and have been 
proceeding. Instead of having and acting upon a fixed opinion as to 
what is wise and right, or even professing to have it, both the 
Cabinet and the House of Commons give the country to understand 
that their business is only to apply their best endeavour to carry into 
effect such measures as are dictated by a sufficient pressure from 
without. It is held to be a good answer to a demand for the consi- 
deration of an important question, that there is no outcry for it in 
the country. Even the House of Commons cannot put the govern- 
ment in motion without this outcry at its back. A few days after the 
House had voted a strong resolution in favour of the pound and mil 
scheme, urging its immediate adoption, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer informed a deputation that the government intended to—do 
nothing. Second thoughts, aided, we believe, by the appearance of 
an intention on the part of some members of the majority to appeal 
to the House again, produced the Commission of which we have 
spoken. And yet the subject had been considered by two scientific 
commissions, and by a Committee of the House of Commons, who 
had all given an unhesitating opinion in favourt of the immediate 
decimalisation of the pound. The reason is plain enough. This 

* In every point but one. They seem to have a leaning towards an uneducated 
democracy. 

+ The following is an extract from the speech of Mr. William Brown, in moving the 
resolutions ‘passed by the House of Commons in 1855:—“ The petitions which have 
been presented are :—Corporations, 31; Inhabitants of Towns, 26; Chambers of Com- 
merce, 163; Scientific and Literary Institutions, 11; Mechanics’ Institutions, 15 ; 
Schoolmasters, 3; Actuaries, 1; Merehants, Clerks, and Operatives, 22; Sandhurst 
College, 1; Merchants, &c., 53; Benefit Societies, 1; Insurance Companies, 1}; total 
petitions, 133; signatures, 15,379; but 56, which were signed officiaily, represented 
some very large bodies. There are two or three that require especial notice. That 
from the City of London is signed by 59 bankers, stock-brokers, and money-dealers ; 
38 merchants, foreign and general; 28 merchants, tea, sugar, spice, coffee, grocery, 
tobacco, &e.; ¥2 merchants, wine and spirit; 39 warehousemen, silk, linen, cotton, 
woollen, lace, ribbons, hosiery, straw-plait, &c.; 13 shipowners, brokers, wharfingers, 
&e.; 5 miscellaneous ; 45 assurance offices; 944 signatures. It commences with the 
governor and deputy-governor of the Bank of England, and other banks; the chair- 
man and — of the Stock Exchange, and ‘many leading houses of great 


importance (none of their clerks were asked to sign), who if trouble was apprehended 
in the change, would not petition for it,’ 
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question never did, and never will, cause a political excitement. No 
electors will make their votes depend upon it—no members will make 
their general support of government depend upon it—it will never 
raise a mob in Hyde Park. It isa good which no man has a bad 
interest in: it has therefore nothing but the slow march of mind to 
trust to. In such a state of things, a few writers may retard the 
consummation most to be desired by promulgation of a plan which, 
to the general run of men of business, of politics, and of science, ap- 
sae not only utterly inferior to that which finds general support, 

t wild and impracticable in itself. We can illustrate the length to 
which mere opposition will ga, in the following way. If two per- 
sons, proposing the very same coins, should call them,—the one bears, 
lions, and tigers,—the other prawns, oysters, and lobsters,—no man of 
common apprehension, far less a tried scholar and logician, would 
pronounce that he had two plans of coinage before him. He would 
say that the two persons advocated the same plan, but differed in 
their nomenclature. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer, arguing 
for delay in the debate of 1855, and arguing from the variety of the 
‘* plans ” proposed by different persons, sets out, under four different 
sets of names, as four* different plans, the farthing system, which 
proposes coins of 4d., 24d., 2s. ld., and 17. Os. 10d. Thus in one 
system a farthing is called a cash, in another a mil, and so on; it 
being the same farthing throughout. A Minister who could thus 
play with statistics, would be very apt to make capital—the capital 
where interest is delay—out of the existence of five writers urging 
an opponent scheme with some system and more ingenuity. ‘This is, 
with all personal respect for those writers, our sole reason for serious 
argument against the tenpenny scheme. But for this reason, our only 
argument against it would be the endeavour to make better known 
the pound and mil plan. We feel perfectly easy in our reliance on 
the common sense of the country, that it will not hear of the expul- 
sion of the pound sterling from accounts, while the sovereign is to 
be retained as means of payment, after division by 24; that it will 
not hear of the mixed circulation of shillings and tenpences; that it 
will stick to its old and successful plan of reforming that which is, in- 
stead of substituting that which has never been, especially in matters 
connected with our oldest habits of estimation, usages of action, and 
associations of thought. But when the tenpenny plan, wild as it is, 
may become the drag-chain by which a reluctant government ma 
impede the plan which can succeed, it assumes an importance whic 
it never would otherwise possess; unless, indeed, a large association 
of men engaged in business, and desirous, for their own sakes, of the 
division by 24, and the mixture of silver coins of nearly equal value, 
were to raise its head among us. . | 

It requires but little attention to realize some of the inconveniences 
which would attend a mixed circulation of francs and shillings: but 
it is likely that there are other inconveniences which would not be 
discovered, or at least not appreciated, until the change actually 
came into practice. 


* One of these he attributed (by mistake, soon acknowledged,) to Sir John Herschel, 
a decided advocate of the pound and mil scheme. It is desirable to state this, as some 
persons may never have heard Sir J, Herschel quoted in any other way. 
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As we now are, the French franc is occasionally passed off for the 
shilling, sometimes by fraud, sometimes by mistake. A mixed circu- 
lation of francs and tenpences would raise the question—‘ Is this a 
franc or a shilling ?” every time either coin was paid or received. Un- 
less indeed the franc were made sensibly thicker than the shilling, so 
as to be smaller to the touch; in which case it would not ring, and 
the most important test of goodness would be sacrificed. And the 

uestion would be constantly raised in the dark, or by the light of 
the street lamps, when it would be difficult to answer with any prac- 
ticable investigation. We do not remember any allusion to this 
difficulty in the writers who advocate the tenpenny plan, If any- 
body could show us that this plan was the best in all other respects, 
we should be loath to adopt it without making the recal of the shil- 
lings a condition. The inconveniences of the joint circulation would 
make it worth while to face the expense and trouble of an immediate 
abolition of the shilling. But this abolition is a measure before which 
the advocates of the tenpence recoil, They know that the mere pro- 
sal would be destructive of every chance of gaining further 
earing. 

The number of shillings in existence is reckoned as not much 
under 120 millions. To recal them at once is held by all parties to 
be impracticable. To abolish them gradually, by issuing francs as 
fast as coin is wanted, and melting down the shillings as fast as they 
come in, would probably require many years, ten at least, more pro- 
bably twenty. Indeed, it is difficult to say how long it would be 
before the voluntary return of the shillings would have brought them 
all home. Though the silver was recalled in 1699, by authority, 
there are persons alive who remember that some coins of Charles II. 
were in circulation just before the recal of 1816. It is not, however, 
the mere recal which would be the difficulty, were it absolutely 
necessary. A small premium on the restoration of shillings to the 
Mint, given to the postmasters throughout the country, with. trans- 
mission post free, and a supply of francs duly furnished, would bring 
in nineteen out of twenty shillings in a couple of years. ‘The diffi- 
culty is the supply of francs. ‘The shillings being, say 110 millions, 
132 millions of francs would be wanted, It would not be impossible 
to coin 100 thousand francs a-day: but if this were done for 300 
days in each year, it would take more than four years to furnish the 
requisite supply. Substitute the practicable for the not impossible, 
and allow time for 84 millions of fivepenny bits to replace the six- 
pences, and it will appear that ten years of high-pressure work at 
the Mint would be necessary. If, however, the shillings and six- 
pences could be replaced by an equivalent amount in tenpenny and 
fivepenny bits, in the course of a single night, and by the wand of a 
magician, the country would find itself in a poor state in the morning. 
Every idea of value would be upset: all notions of cheapness and 
dearness would require translation, A man who had made up his 
mind over night that he would go as far as 1/. 17s. for a purchase, 
must take pen and paper, if not more ready than usual, to find out 
how many francs he may venture upon. And this would last for 
years with many, for months with all, And for what? ‘To avoid 
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an alteration of the copper coin, which would amount to a little short 
of one farthing in sixpence. 
What the uneducated man is to do in the case of the actual ten- 


"penny proposal, in which shillings and francs circulate together, we 


cannot even conjecture. On the only public occasion in which an 
advocate of that system met the advocates of the pound and mil 
system in debate on this point, he proposed that even the bankers 
and shopkeepers should keep their coins sorted. But the poor man 
has no stock worth separating, nor indeed would} the separation avail 
him much; for he must use his shillings at last, and use them in 
tenpenny subdivisions. The most important person, in considering 
the difficulties of the change, is the person who can just count money 
and put sums together into a whole, and no more. ‘The class 
to which this person belongs is the largest in the commnnity, and the 
least competent to face an arithmetical difficulty. Their share of 
the pound and mil scheme is, that they must remember that the half 
shilling has an additional farthing: their contribution to the simpli- 
city of the change is the lowering by four per cent. of the copper 
which happens to be in their pockets at the moment of the change. 
One of them might be addressed by an advocate of the tenpenny 
system as follows, not without irony, but with perfect truth :— 

‘« My friend, there are a set of people who, for their own com- 
mercial convenience, are meditating a robbery of your pocket. They 
want to declare the copper coin less in value by four per cent. ; they 
want to make 25 farthings go to the half shilling, now six pence. 
This will probably cost you a fraction of a farthing, perhaps a whole 
farthing, or even more. If you happen to have by you six copper 
pence on the day when they visit vour pocket, you will find that you 
want a lowered farthing, 24 parts out of 25 of the old farthing, to 
make up the silver bit which those coppers would have brought you 
five minutes before their robbery was committed. It is true that 
for this depredation they will introduce your children to a much 
better chance of rising in the world of business. It is true that they 
will save your children’s time, their only property, and set many an 
hour free for better improvement than mastering rules of arithmetic 
which seem made on purpose to be perplexing. They say also, and 
we cannot deny it, that you will, in most cases, get as much for four 
lowered farthings as you did for fourof the old value. Lt can hardly 
be that the competition of the shops will allow prices to be raised 
merely because 100 farthings now mean only what 96 farthings did 
mean. Butstill you are robbed. Now, we have got a plan which will 
give all the advantages and save you from losing a fraction of a farthing, 
though we confess that, to make your penny a fixture, we shall 
have to make your shilling a puzzle. Fou shall have coins of 
tenpence each mixed with the shillings ; your wages shall be handed 
to you in mixed tenpenny and twelvepenny bits. You get seven- 
teen shillings a-week, perhaps. Now, one week your master will 
hand you 18 shillings, 4 tenpennies, and a sixpence, and two pence, 
which, of course, you see in a moment is 17 shillings. Next week 
you may have 11 shillings, 7 tenpennies, and 2 pence, which you 
also see must be 17 shillings, without any trouble, Jn this way you 
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will go on, probably all your life, giving and receiving mixed coins. 
But then you have saved your farthing, or its fraction. Your master 
will keep his accounts in tenpennies, Your wages are 20 tenpennies 
and 4 pence. If he should happen to dislike odd payments, and 
should think 20 tenpennies enough for you, you lose 4 pence a-week, 
or else you strike. ‘The people who want to rob you say you had 
better bear the loss of one out of 25 upon the coppers you happen to 
have by you on some one day than take the chance of such a contest. 
It is for you to choose; but we assure you that the penny, not the 
shilling, is the coin on which your money dealings depend. You 
can better afford the shilling to be made a confusion to you all your 
life long, than bear a change in the penny, even though slight and 
once for all !” . 

Such would be the account given of the tenpenny plan, if it came 
into serious discussion at a mechanics’ institute. The advocates of the 
pound and mil would get a bow] of black and white and red and blue 
counters, to represent shillings and francs and sixpences and five- 
pences, and, ruthlessly refusing to let the tenpenny men sort them, 
would challenge those men to come forward to the table and pay 
miscellaneous sums out of the chance-handful. Then, if the challenge 
were accepted—which, perhaps, it would not be—would all present 
see the public advocates of the tenpenny—able speakers and clear 
thinkers, as would have appeared—hammering and reckoning, and 
puzzled by hang-tire calculations, instead of counting, before they 
could tell out 17s. or 8s. 6d., or 15 frances, or 10 francs 7 pence, &c. 
And then all would see them picking out the shillings, and avoiding 
the francs, or vice versé. And then would the real consequence of 
the issue of francs be foreshadowed. 

For it is clear enough that when these troublesome tenpences first 
made their appearance, one or two at a time, there would be a dis- 
like to them, on account of the break they would cause in the count- 
ing of the shillings. ‘The shopkeeper must take them ; but he would 
find that he cannot give them—he must please his customers. They 
would come back to the Mint with a mark of rejection upon them. 
The nation can refuse a coin, and has done so. If the government 
persisted in the issue, the opposition would take a form which no 
government could resist. 

Again, the tenpenny system would not necessitate decimal reckon- 
ing. It might be made the law that accounts should be kept in ten- 

ennies, Accordingly, the pleaders and solicitors would convert 
itigated sums into tenpennies, which had never seen themselves in 
that dress before. - Or, supposing that no debt could be sued which 
had not been first demanded in tenpennies, every account rendered 
would be expressed, in all its items, by tenpennies to satisfy the law ; 
and, in another set of columns, by pounds, shillings, and pence, to 
satisfy the debtor. After a while, this useless form would cease, the 
law would evaporate into desuetude, and the francs would be melted 
into shillings. ‘There is no such love of decimal calculation in the 
half-instructed mass as would enable a decimal system, without 
site pound or shilling in it, to fight its way against the familiar 
ideas, 
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The like difficulties do not stand in the way of the pound and 
mil system. Here the paying coins are all those to which we have 
been accustomed, with no change except that the copper is lowered, 
so that 25 farthings go into the half shilling. The new cent of ten 
farthings or mils, will probably be a convenience ; if not, the public 
may reject it, without in the least hurting the rest of the system. It 
is not essential to decimal calculation that ten mils should travel in 
one parcel. And beyond avoiding the cent, if his customers dislike 
it, there is nothing which the shopkeeper can be asked to do. 

Again, the pound being decimally divided, decimal calculation 
may be left to work its own way: it will not be essential, though it 
may be judged desirable, to make florins, cents, and mils the only 
legal subdivisions of the pound. Turn the pound into 1000 
farthings, with 100 to the florin, and decimal calculation becomes 
easier than any other. Let any one who chooses reckon in pounds, 
shillings, pence, and farthings, at 4 farthings to the penny, 123d. to 
the shilling, and 20s. to the pound. He will soon learn his mistake, 
Turn the nd into 1000 farthings, and leave the florin, and no 
Act of Parliament could prevent decimal calculation. 

It is unnecessary to repeat what we said in the Companion for 
1855, on the method by which the farthings of the existing money 
are replaced by their lowered selves in the proposed money. It 
seems to be admitted that people may manage the transfer, subject 
only to loss or gain of a fraction of a farthing. The ground of oppo- 
sition on this point is a determined endeavour to persuade the public 
that people will continue to think, to estimate, and to buy and sell, 
in old farthings, after the new ones have taken their places. What, 
asked a member in the debate of 1855, is a poor applewoman to do, 
when the penny (meaning the present penny) is °004166666 ‘ad 
infinitum of a pound? The answer is, that the applewoman will 
know no more about the penny being *0041666 ad infinitum of a 
pound, than she will know about the new penny being 


sin 

dv 
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r cent. below the old one. She will know, without translating 
til thoughts into definite integrals, or decimals either, that the 
penny is a little lowered, so that to sell at four a penny, new money, 
what she used to sell at four a penny, old money, will leave her a 
new penny short on every hundred apples she sells. As the penny 
and the apple adjust their mutual dealings every year without 
trouble, they will manage to do the same, even though the penny 
should undergo a a change, once for all, not amounting to 
the fifth part of the common fluctuation of apples from harvest to 
harvest. Some existing contracts may require that, so long as they 
last, the items shall be computed in old money, and the results trans- 
lated into new money. If every contract existing at the moment of 
the change were to make such calculation desirable during its con- 
tinuance, it would be but a transient and partial prolongation of the 
old system in certain processes subsidiary to accounts, Nor would so 
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much trouble be caused by it as by the innumerable converting of 
pounds into tenpences, which the tenpenny system would require at 
the time of its adoption. 

The prospects of the question seem to us to be, that a decimal 
system, and that system founded on the pound, will surely be 
adopted at last. But how long it may be before the measure is 
carried, depends partly on the inertia of the government, partly on 
the inertia of the educated world. That any government we are 
likely to have will put it off as an evil day, is all but certain. So 
long, at least, as government is overworked, and perhaps longer, 
the question which excites no political feeling, and receives no 
arto support, must stand by till its betters are served ; and its 

etters grow up session by session. But what can be expected more 
than that the government should reflect the people, and truly repre- 
sent their modes of thought and aetion ? Who is ignorant that the 
community is a perfect community, striving hard, or at least crying 
out, with discouraging success, for a legislature and a cabinet worthy 
of itself? Why then may not the government possess one of the 
aap wegen of the people ? The apathy of the Ministry is exceeded 

y the apathy of those who, with knowledge to understand what is 
wanted, and perception of the greatness of the benefit to be received, 
cannot bring themselves to take any steps in its favour. In June, 
1855, the question was within a hundred petitions of succeeding. 
As it was, the victory obtained forced nothing but a royal commis- 
sion, Nevertheless, this is a step, and we suspect it will turn out to 
be a greater step than was intended, 


University College, A. De Morean. 
October 21, 1856. 


II.—THE POSTAL SYSTEM, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Wuen Viscount Canning (since appointed Governor-General of 
India) was Postmaster-General, he suggested to the Treasury the 
desirability of preparing an Annual Report, setting forth the pro- 
gress, changes, and improvements effected in the various departments 
of the Post-office in each year; on the ground that ‘‘ the service of 
the Post-office is one which calls for constant expansion and im- 
provement; and that its details, as well as its general system, affect 
the convenience and comfort of every class.” This suggestion 
having been approved, the government published in 1855 a Report 

repared under the direction of Viscount Canning concerning the 
Post-office in 1854; and the Viscount’s successor, the Duke of 
Argyll, prepared a similar Report in the following year, bearing re- 
lation to the proceedings of 1855. ‘These two Reports are full of 
curious and interesting matter. ‘The subject has been so frequently 
treated in former volumes of the Companion to the Almanac, that a 
reference to those volumes will suffice for nearly all that concerns 
the past history. Thus, articles appeared—in the volume for 1830 
(pp. 234-236), on the -London Postal Establishment; in 1838 
(pp. 115-120), on the London District Post ; in 1839 (pp. 106-112), 
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on Uniform Penny Postage ; in 1840 (pp. 62-76), on the History of 
the Post-office ; in the same year (pp. 190-192), on the Statistics of 
British Postage ; in 1841 (pp. 97-106), on the Effect of the New 
Postal Arrangements; in 1842 (pp. 92-100), on the result of the 
Penny Postage ; in 1851 (pp. 52-76), on the Mail Packet Service. 
Besides these several articles, every volume of the Series, thirty in 
number (1828 to 1857), contains minor information on the subject 
of the Post-office and the Postal System, under the headings 
‘< Abstracts of important Public Acts,” ‘“ Abstracts of Parliamentary 
Documents,”’ or “Chronicle of the Session of Parliament.” The 
article now given may, therefore, be confined to a notice of some of 
the most important features in the present condition of the Post- 
office ; aided, however, by an Appendix (A) giving the dates of the 
chief improvements in the British Postal System; and by a second 
Appendix (B) bearing relation to improvements in the Postal Systems 
of foreign countries. 

London District Post——The metropolis is to be regarded in a 
twofold light touching the Postal System—viz., as the locality of the 
chief or central office, the heart which regulates the flow of letters 
through all the road arteries in the kingdom; and as a town, the 
inhabitants of which require to communicate with each other by 
letter. The ‘ London District Post ’ bears upon the latter of these 
two relations. 

At ten different hours on every week-day, letters are collected 
from the several receiving-houses, sorted, and delivered within the 
more densely-inhabited parts of the metropolis. Moreover, six 
times a day there are ccllections and deliveries in an exterior belt 
of country, to a distance not exceeding three miles radius, including 
the greater part of Camberwell, Camden ‘Town, Dalston, Hackney, 
Holloway, Islington, Kent Road, Kensington, Kentish Town, 
Kingsland, Newington Butts, Pentonville, Shacklewell, South Lam- 
beth, Somers Town, Vauxhall, and Walworth. Furthermore, there 
is a larger and more remote belt, the extreme limit of which is 
no less than twelve miles in a straight line from St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, and within which the collections and deliveries vary in 
number from two to five daily. These three parts of one system 
constitute collectively the London District Post. 

In 1854 the Postmaster-General requested a committee of officers 
to examine and report on the practicability of establishing district 
sorting offices, and hourly deliveries, in the metropolis; two im- 
provements which had been long before suggested. It is believed 
that, by a small increase in the working staff, the letters arriving 
from the country by the night mails might be ready for distribution 
with the earliest London District issue, and might leave the General 
Post-office at 7°30 a.m. It is obvious, also, that twelve deliveries 
per day, instead of ten, would be productive of commercial advantage 
to the metropolis. ‘The most important improvement, however, 
would be in shortening the interval of time between the posting 
and the delivery of a letter. It has been ascertained that one-fifth 
of the London letters are delivered in the neighbourhood of the 
places where they were posted ; yet they travel, qne and all, to St, 
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Mattin’s-le-Grand, for sorting before delivery. Even if the sender 
and the receiver be next-door neighbours, this circuit, sometimes 
amounting to many miles, must be performed. It is proposed, there- 
fore, to establish lucal sorting offices, to expedite the delivery of 
such letters. 

The committee of officers recommend that, for the purposes of the 
reforms above sketched, the metropolis shall be divided into 10 
postal districts, 2 central and 8 suburban, extending out to the 12- 
mile radius ; that each district shall be treated as a distinct town, in 
regard of local postage; that every district office, after collecting 
from the receiving-houses within its limits, shall sort the letters, and 
send nine bags to the other nine districts, one to each; that it shall 
deliver, by its own postmen, the letters directed to houses within its 
limits ; that it shall receive nine bags from the other nine districts, 
one from each, containing letters posted in those districts for the dis- 
trict in question ; and that those letters shall be delivered by its own 
postmen, It is believed that the delivery of the provincial mails 
might also be accelerated by the same agency; but the experiment 
is to begin with London letters only. Mail-carts are to convey the 
bags from one district office to another. All provincial letters 
brought into London by mails arriving late, or by day mails, and all 
foreign and colonial letters not in time for the first morning delivery, 
will be managed by these inter-district bags and mail-carts, with a 
saving of the present special deliveries. ‘The committee have pre- 
pared a large map, in which the proposed boundaries of the ten dis- 
tricts are laid down; and they suggest initial letters to designate 
those districts. ‘They point out a mode in which, when the system 
is brought into working order, the writers of letters may greatly 
facilitate the quick delivery, by writing down the initials of the district. 

Postmen as well as letter-writers are much perplexed by the re- 
duplication of particular names among the streets of London. There 
are 60 John-streets, 60 William-streets, 50 King-streets, 50 Queen- 
streets, 40 New-streets, and so on; and it is believed that if letter- 
writers could bring themselves into the habit of referring each of 
these streets to the particular postal district in which it is situated, 
much benefit would accrue ; but such a habit would grow very slowly, 
and chiefly among persons connected with large commercial esta- 
blishments. The postmen are also troubled by the irregular num- 
bering*of houses. Mr. T. B. Cook, inspector of letter-carriers, once 
met with No. 95 between Nos. 14 and 16 in a particular street ; on 
inquiry, he found that the good wife of the house ‘had formerly 
lived at No. 95 in another street ; and the brass number-plate being 
a very good one, she thought it would do for her present residence 
as well as the other.’? So great are the delays and embarrassments 
in the delivery of letters, by the discordance in the naming of streets 

and numbering of houses, that an official interference in these matters 
is strongly urged. 

Many of the improvements above named, as suggested by the 
committee, have received the sanction of the authorities, and are 
now (November 1856) heing gradually introduced. Another useful 
novelty is the publication of the ‘ British Postal Guide,’ first an- 
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nounced by the Duke of Argyll in the early part of 1856. The 
first edition was published in May, and the second in October. It 
is a sixpenny pamphlet of about 160 pages, containing a vast amount 
of information respecting the Post Office, drawn up especially for 
the use of the public. The rates of Inland Postage ; the varieties of 
Postage Stamps; the regulation for Money Orders; the special 
arrangements for Sunday Postage ; the Rates of Postage, and the 
names of all the chief towns in the world to which letters can be 
sent; a list of all the post-offices, more than 10,000 in number, 
throughout the United Kingdom; the obliterating stamps, used at 
about 1700 principal offices, for identifying letters—these, and other 
useful items of postal information, are given in full. Future editions 
will probably contain ample details concerning the proposed changes 
in the London District Post. 

The London letters, or letters intended for London, are truly 
enormous in number. They now exceed 100 millions annually, 
posted in various parts of the United Kingdom for delivery within 
the metropolis, of which (in 1855) 46 millions were posted in the 
metropolis itself; and rather more than an equal number leave 
London for other places, or pass through London tn transitu. 
During a long series of years, such of these letters as were both 

sted and received in London, were delivered by the ‘ Twopenny 

ostmen,’ properly so called, wearing a blue uniform; and those 
from the country by the ‘ General Postmen,’ wearing a red uniform ; 
but a saving of time and labour has been effected by amalgamating 
these two services. No less than 480 postmen or letter-carriers are 
required for the first morning delivery in London, carrying 480 bags 
into 480 clearly-marked and separated districts or walks. In London 
first, and afterwards in Edinburgh and Manchester, the plan has been 
adopted of employing carriages to convey postmen to the more dis- 
tant beats, with an obvious saving of time. 

Country Post.—It the Penny Postal System has been productive of 
more vast change than any other agency in the number of letters 
a the introduction of railways has wrought the most change 
in the mode of transmission. It is true that the mail-bags are con- 
veyed by seven different modes in addition to railway trains, viz., 
mail-coaches, stage-coaches, steam-boats, omnibuses, mail-carts, 
horsemen, and foot messengers, but nevertheless the railways furnish 
the key to the whole system. 

At the beginning of 1856, the Post-offices in the United Kingdom 
amounted in number to no less than 10,498, of which 525 had been 
added in the preceding year. There were 920 head Post-offices, 
each of which exchanged bags with a metropolitan office; all the 
rest being Sub-offices or Receiving-houses, employed chiefly in 
the collecting of letters. The various Post-offices, of all kinds, have 
been much more than doubled in number since the introduction of 
the Penny-post. Especially in rural districts have the new offices been 
established, affording incalculable advantage to the widely-scattered 
inhabitants ; instead, too, of leaving letters ‘to be called for” at the 
humbler Post-offices, house-to-house delivery is being extended 
every year, by the employment of numerous ‘rural messengers,’ 
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each of whom, in a walk through several villages, affords the inha- 
bitants frequent and regular opportunities of sending and receiving 
letters. During the years 1854 and 1855, more than 2,500 villages 
and country places were for the first time accommodated in this way, 
So great is now the extent of the Postal System, that, even exclud- 
ing the voyages of steam-boats and the walks of postmen and mes- 
sengers, the mail-bags in the United Kingdom are carried 60,000 
miles per day. ‘The number of letters, of all kinds and from all 
quarters, delivered within the United Kingdom in 1855, was about 
456 millions, being at the average rate of about 16 to every inha- 
bitant ; six times as many, in fact, as were delivered in the last year 
of the old Postal System. It is a remarkable fact, not very easy of 
explanation, that while the letters collectively have increased six- 
fold in number during the last sixteen years, those despatched to and 
from London have increased ninefold, thus apparently showing 
that London is, more than ever, the fountain-head of commerce in 
the Empire. 

It is found that 93 per cent. of the letters are now enclosed in 
envelopes ; that this per-centage is increasing every year; that the 
average weight is about § of an ounce, and the average postage 
1id.; and that the foreign letters average only } of an ounce. At 
particular seasons there is a great influx of letters. It was estimated 
that 800,000 Valentines passed through the post in 1855, in the 
week containing February 14th. 

In proportion as the railway system extends, the Postmaster- 
General is enabled to increase the speed and frequency of letter- 
transmission. Disputes are often arising between the companies and 
the Post-office authorities, chiefly concerning terms ; but nevertheless 
the system is being vastly enlarged everywhere. As a general rule, 
a mail is conveyed along every railway once a day in each direction ; 
but in some cases the transmission is much more frequent. Some of 
the large companies, including the London and North Western and 
the Midland, for a fixed sum annually, carry mails by any or all of 
their trains, at the discretion of the Postmaster-General : an arrange- 
ment which greatly expedites the delivery of letters. The Brighton 
Company liberally convey the mail-bags at all times, free of charge ; 
and Viscount Canning, commenting on this spontaneous offer, says, 
‘I have no doubt that while liberal to the public, it has also been 
beneficial to the company, by affording to visitors and residents at 
Brighton the great convenience of a postal communication with 
London more frequent than that of other towns situated at a like 
distance from the metropolis,” Every year improvements are being 
wrought in various details, tending to expedite the mails; thus, some 
time ago, Mr. Dicker invented an ingenious piece of apparatus, 
whereby mail-bags are taken up and deposited by the railway post- 
carriage without stopping the train or slackening the speed ; and this . 
apparatus is being greatly extended in its use. Again, letter-pillars 
are being planted in provincial towns as well as in London, to facili- 
tate the collection of letters at hours and in places not otherwise 
provided for. 


The two most important arteries for the conveyance of letters to 
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and from London, are the London and North Western and the Great 
Western Railways; and on each of these, during the last two years, 
special night-mail trains have been established, free from passengers 
and parcels. By this means speed has been accelerated, and the 
commercial firms in the large towns of the north and west are pro- 
vided with an increased interval for “ return of post,” often equiva- 
lent to the saving of a whole day. The day-mail trains, too, are now 
so numerous, that most of the principal towns have two deliveries 
per day from London. One of the most singular parts of the railway 
system, the travelling post-office, is receiving great extension. Any 
one who has travelled much by rail must have seen, in the mail- 
trains, a carriage in which persons are busily engaged with the con- 
tents of letter-bags ; these persons are Post-office officials, who, re- 
ceiving fresh letters as the train goes on, are engaged in making up 
new bags or mails to be dropped on the road at certain stations. To 
understand this system in its complexity, it is desirable to have 
travelled by special favour, a few miles, and especially by night, in 
this department of a mail-train. You are in a tolerably spacious 
room, brilliantly lighted, whose walls are covered with clusters of 
igeon holes, on each of which is labelled the name of some place. 
This room has no communication with the other portions of the train, 
but is entered from the railway platform by a side door. One, two, 
or more clerks are sorting letters and newspapers from a table before 
them. A packet, tied up, is handed to the guard who stands near 
his numerous . bags, which occupy the portion of the room behind 
him. He puts the packet into a bag, which he encloses in a cover 
with a peculiar strap and hook ; and then brings into action Mr. 
Dicker’s apparatus. He opens a windew,. which drops to a certain 
inclination like a shutter, within the opening of which is a piece of 
net-work. He hangs the bag which he has prepared, on a pro- 
jecting bar outside the carriage, looking anxiously as the train is 
approaching a certain point. In the fraction of a second, the bag 
which the guard has hung outside the carriage is caught upon the 
apparatus of a post by the side of the rail, and another bag, which 
has been suspended upon the same post, is thrown intothe net. The 
guard takes it in at the window, which is again closed. The bag is 
opened ; the letters are sorted ; and the process is repeated wherever 
there is a delivery to be made, or a bag to be received. The inces- 
sant application of the clerks to have the letters last taken in sorted 
before the next postal-station is reached ; the constant watchfulness 
of the guard; the rapidity with which each bag is made up, many 
small bags being sometimes enclosed in one larger one—render the 
arrangements of this post-office one of the most remarkable displays 
of continuous mental operations. The travelling post-office wonder- 
fully expedites the transmission of letters by cross-post. So great is 
now the use made of the railways, that the Post-office authorities 
pay more than 400,000/. per annum to the several companies. 
Some of the larger provincial towns maintain a postal system of 
surprising magnitude. The following sums were received in 1855, 


for postage and for the sale of postage stamps, in twelve towns which 
ranked next to London :— 
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Liverpool . 92,842 
Manchester ° ° 78,121 
Glasgow . 57,788 
Dublin 48 3499 
Edinburgh 41,922 
Birmingham 35,695 
Leeds e 19,525 
Newcastle . : 18,434 
Hull < 16,575 
Sheffield . 14,509 


London figures in the same year for 817,3387.—nearly twice as much 
as all the above twelve combined. 

Newspaper Post.—Many of the most singular details connected 
with the country post are better illustrated by newspapers than by 
letters. Although the Post-office receives nothing for carrying 
newspapers (since both the impressed stamp and the adhesive stamp 
are considered as belonging to the Inland Revenue Department), 
yet the weiyht so conveyed far exceeds that of the letters, In 1838, 
before the Penny Post was established, the chargeable letters formed 
only 7 per cent. of the weight of the mails; and now the ratio is 
even still lower. In 1838, the gross weight of all the night mails 
sent from London on a single evening was about 86 cwt.; in 1855, 
it was 244 ewt.; therefore, although the number of letters had 
increased nine-fold in this interval, the weight of the entire mails had 
increased barely three-fold. The mail-coaches leaving London each 
evening in 1838, were 28 in number, carrying on an average about 
3 cwt. of mail-bags each; 12 or 13 of those coaches carried mails 
which are now despatched from Euston Square alune. ‘The altera- 
tion in the newspaper duty in 1855, has, however, exerted a remark- 
able effect on the postal transmission. Large newsvenders (espe- 
cially one eminent firm connected with the railway book-trade) now 
send parcels of unstamped newspapers to most of the railway stations 
in the kingdom, paying the railway companies instead of paying the 
stamp-office, and effecting a saving thereby ; the result is, that the 
average weight of newspapers despatched every evening from London 
by mail, is 50 cw. less than in 1854, before the alteration was made. 
The actual numbers were at the rate of 25 million newspapers less in 
1855 than in 1854. The benefit is thus twofold: it gives the rail- 
way companies an additional source of trade; and it lessens the 
burden pressing on the Post office. On the other hand, it lessens 
the revenue derived by the Stamp-office. ‘The difference of 1}d. 
between the price of a stamped and an unstamped copy of the Times 
has had much to do in the creation of this railway news-trade. The 
average sum paid by the Post-office to the railway companies, for the 
conveyance of the bags constituting each mail, was in 1855 about 
10d. per mile, varying from a minimum of 31, to a maximum of 
4s. 10.1., according to the special circumstances of cach case, ‘The 
charge by coaches and other road conveyances averages only 23, 
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per mile. It is the large ratio of newspapers contained in each bag 
that virtually determines these charges. 

It does not appear that the authorities keep any record of the 
actual number of newspapers transmitted ; but it is known that the 
number which passed through the London office alone in 1854 was 
about 53 millions, averaging 33 ozs. each ; and it is moreover believed 
that the total number posted all over the kingdom in 1855, including 
retransmission, did not much exceed 70 millions, with a diminution 
of average weight from 3} ozs. to 3 ozs. No less than 600,000 news- 

pers were returned to the Dead-letter office in 1855; the at- 
tempts to deliver them having, through various causes, failed. 

Book-Post.—The book-post, a very useful addition to the postal 
system, is becoming highly appreciated and much adopted, especially 
since the reduction of postage to ld. for 4 ozs. of printed matter, 
In 1854, when the system had not yet become well developed, and 
when the charges were higher, about 375,000 book packets passed 
through the London-office, having an average weight of about 10 ozs. 
each. In 1855, the number posted in the,whole United Kingdom 
was a little under 3 millions, of which about one-half passed through 
the London-office ; but the average weight had become greatly re- 
duced, from 10 ozs. to 43 ozs. Toa considerable extent, the book- 
packets consist of catalogues and tradesmen’s circulars, which, when 
weighing more than half an ounce, can now be more cheaply trans- 
mitted by book-post than by letter-post. 

The railway companies have complained that the Government, by 
carrying book parcels at so low a rate as 4d. per lb. from one end 
of the kingdom to the other, have injuriously affected the railway 
parcels’ trade; but counterbalancing circumstances have been pointed 
out. The cheapening of the book-post occurred simultaneously with 
the renewal of the newspaper duty. The Postmaster-General’s 
Second Report, after showing that the book-post affords facilities 
to the public which no railway company could possibly afford, adds : 
“Tt can be shown, that the imposition of a postal charge on par- 
liamentary proceedings—the limitation as to size of packets passing 
through the post—and lastly (the most important alteration of all), 
the abolition of the compulsory newspaper stamp—are changes, the 
continued operation of ne es must have been to give to the companies 
a far greater weight of parcel traffic than the weight of the whole of 
the book-packets passing through the Post-office. It has been ascer- 
tained, with regard to the night mails from London, by which by 
far the largest proportion of books is conveyed, that the reduction 
in the number and total weight of newspapers conveyed by these 
mails since the alteration in the Newspaper Stamp Act is more than 
six times the total number and weight of all the book parcels.” The 
Postmaster-General’s Report for 1856 records a curious testimony 
to the value of the book-post, in the conduct of those who were ex- 
claiming against it. ‘The London and North-Western Railway 
Directors sent to every shareholder a copy of a report or document 
condemnatory of the book-post as injurious to the railway com- 
panies ; and these documents were mostly sent by the very book-post 
which was under anathema—not merely to towns and villages at a 
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distance from their railway, but even to Liverpool, to which the 
compauy’s own trains might have carried them without any charge 
whatever. 

Money- Order Office—No part of the British postal system has 
worked more satisfactorily to the public than the money-order de- 
partment ; since it is a mode, almost absolutely safe, and at trifling 
per centage of charge, of sending sums of money under 10/. from 
any part of the United Kingdom to any other. Since the adoption 
of the system as a constitnent part of the postal service in 1838, the 
extension has been surprisingly large. The following list will show, 
in round numbers, the rapidity with which the business has increased 
during the last sixteen years :—~ 


Years. £ Years. £ 


1839 313,000 1849 8,153,000 
1841 3,127,000 1851 8,880,000 
1843 5,113,000 1853 9,916,000 
1845 6,413,000 1855 11,009,000 
1847 7,903,000 


The money-order offices, at the beginning of 1856, were 1,935 
in number. In 1855 there were nearly six million orders issued, of 
an average amount of rather less than 2/7. each, giving an aggregate 
of about 11,000,000/7. The business relating to Ireland did not 
quite pay its expenses; but in Great Britain it yielded a profit of 
20,000/., a profit which had been steadily increasing year by year 
since 1849. A gratifying proof of the advancing prosperity of 
Ireland has been turnished by the fact, that the money-orders 
éssued in that country have increased both in number and in amount, 
while those paid have relatively lessened. About one-tenth part of 
the money orders are paid at the chief office in London. A curious 
evidence of neglect is afforded by the fact, that one money-order in 
about 800 is allowed to lapse through failure of presentation’ for 
payment, The Postmaster-General strongly urges the desirability 
of employing the money-order system instead of enclosing money in 
‘letters ; for not orly is the latter method insecure even under the 
best arrangements, but extraordinary heedlessness is sometimes 
shown, ‘In one case which occurred lately in Ireland, a con- 
siderable sum of money was sent in a letter open at both ends like a 
book or newspaper.” 

War Post.—During the recent war with Russia, the Post-office 
afforded facilities, never before furnished to soldiers and sailors, of 
exchanging letters with their friends at home. When the British 
army went to the Crimea, the Postmaster-General endeavoured to 
obtain mail packets adequate to the maintenance of a postal service 
in that region ; but the great demand for steamers on freight frus- 
trated his plan, ‘The French government, however, increased the 
frequency of their mails between Marseilles and Constantinople ; 
and at the same time liberally offered to convey letters to and from 
the British army and navy at the same rates of postage as were 
charged in their own service—very much below the ordinary com- 
mercial rates, viz., 3d. for each quarter of an oz. letter and 2d. for 
each newspaper. ‘The conveyance of the mail-bags shone to the 
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Crimea and Constantinople devolved upon the military and naval 
commanders; and much delay occasionally arose from the failure of 
the Black Sea packets to catch the French mails before they left 
Constantinople for Marseilles. It was an intricate duty, in which 
all parties effected the best which the very exceptional circumstances 
erage Whenever vessels went direct from England to the 

lack Sea in the British service, they carried soldiers’ and sailors’ 
letters and newspapers at a penny each for postage. Postmasters, 
messengers, and post horses, were provided in Turkey and in the 
Crimea, to manage the collecting and distributing of letters in the 
army. During eight months of this arrangement in 1854, more than 
600,000 letters passed through France, to and from the British army 
and navy in the East ; besides 100,000 by ship at the cheaper rate. 
In 1855 the numbers vastly increased, amounting to nearly 2,000,000 
vid France, irrespective of ship letters. It was by these excellent 
means that the miseries, the Nites, the hopes, and the doubts of 
the soldiers were so abundantly made known to their friends at home, 
in a way never paralleled in any former war. In reference to the 
Baltic, letter-bags were carried out to the British fleet by most of the 
ships despatched from England, and the letters then distributed at 
one penny each postage ; but to insure greater regularity, a mail 
was despatched from London to the British consul at Dantzic, to 
which town the Admiral-in-Chief sent, on prescribed days, for the 
letters intended for the fleet. Unfortunately, these letters, in pass- 
ing through Belgium and Prussia, were charged with the postage- 
rates for those countries, and became thereby so costly as to press 
heavily on the rescurces of seamen: those two neutral states did not | 
act so liberally in the matter as our French ally. 

It afforded a gratifying testimony to the solicitude of the soldiers 
and sailors towards the friends left at home, that as soon as the 
money-order system was established at the seat of war, the men 
began at once to transmit part of their small allowances. There is 
every probability that if this facility had not been afforded, the 
greater part of the money thus saved would have been squandered 
in drink at the camp. 

Foreign Post.—Almost every country in Europe has imitated one 
or more of the improvements wrought in the British postal system 

within the last sixteen years. A reduction of postage, the adoption 
of an uniform rate, the use of postage-stamps, the acceleration of 
the mails, more frequent and convenient interchange of mails with 
England—some or all of these advancements have been-made, and 
every year is adding to their number. These improvements in the 
intercommunication between England and foreign countries are best 
judged by comparison with the state of matters in the old days, when 
‘franking ’ and favouritism burdened the postmasters with the con- 
veyance of articles for which no postage was charged. Viscount 
Canning’s Report contains a curious paper by Mr. Scudamore, of 
the Receiver and Accountant-General’s office, relating to some of 
the official records of the Post-office in the days of William III. 
and Anne; where the following items have been found, as passing 
post-iree; ‘‘ Fifteen couple of hounds going to the king of the 
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Romans ;” “ Some parcels of cloth for the clothing colonels in my 
Lord North’s and my Lord Grey’s regiments ;” ‘‘ Two servant- 
maids going as laundresses to my Lord Ambassador Wathmen ;” 
‘¢ Doctor Crichton, carrying with him a cow and divers other ne- 
cessaries ;” ‘ ‘lhree suits of cloaths for some nobleman’s lady at the 
Court of Portugal ;”’? A box containing three pounds of tea, sent a3 a 
present by my Lady Arlington to the Queen Dowager of England 
at Lisbon ;” ‘* Eleven couple of houndes for Major-General Hom- 
pesch ;” ‘*A case of knives and forks for Mr, Stephens, His Ma- 
jesty’s Envoy to the King of Holland ;” ‘* One little parcell of lace, 
to be made use of in cloathing Duke Schomberg’s regiment ;”’ ‘‘ T'wo 
bales of stockings for the use of the Ambassador of the Crown of 
Portugal ;” ‘‘ A box of medicines for my Lord Galway in Portugal ;” 
‘¢ A deal case, with four flitches of bacon, for Mr. Peanington, of 
Rotterdam.” 

Among recent improvements, in 1855, an important change was 
made in France: a varying rate of 8d. or 10d. the quarter ounce, 
on letters exchanged between England and France, was reduced to 
an uniform rate of 4d. if prepaid—this was the total postage from any 
town in the United Kingdom to any town in France, or vice versa. 
Again, at the beginning of 1856, a low rate of postage was adopted 
between the two countries, in relation to books, newspapers, and 
other printed matter. ‘The plan arranged is, for the government of 
each country to charge such postage as it may think proper on all 
soe matter sent therefrom, and to retain the money so collected, 

ut to pay to the government of the other country a certain moderate 
rate per pound on the weight in bulk of the printed matter so dis- 
patched : the packets, on reaching their destination, being delivered 
without further charge. ‘This new arrangement has led to a con- 
siderable book-post interchange between the two countries. 

The Postmaster-General has obtained, through the Secretary of 
State fur Foreign Affairs, an account of the chief postal improve- 
ments wrought in foreign countries since the date of the adoption of 
the penny-post in England. The account or return is a very grati- 
fying one, showing indubitably how powerful has been the English 
system in suggesting improvements elsewhere. In thirty foreign 
states such improvements have been recorded ; and others have been 
added to the number since the returns were obtained. In more than 
twenty of them, postage-stamps have been introduced. In all coun- 
tries where the postage varies by weight and not by distance, the lowest 
rate is that which applies to the great bulk of letters, and becomes 
characteristic of the whole system, ‘Thus, in England, the lowest 
or characteristic rate is ld. for eacn letter, whether conveyed a 
great or a small distance ; in Denmark, ld. ; in Belgium, 1d. under 
19 miles, but a little more if over this distance; in France, United 
States, Bavaria, Hanover, Portugal, Sardinia, and Brazil, varying 
from equivalents of 1d. to 2d. English ; in Russia, Spain, and Chili, 
between 2d. and 4d. The vast extent of the United States, stretch- 
ing across North America from the Atlantic to the Pacific, has led 
to the adoption of two rates, viz., 14d. for distances under 3,000 
miles, and 34, for greater distances, In nearly all countries, pre- 
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payment of postage is now enforced as much gs possible, a measure 
obviously tending to economise time and to simplify accounts ; and 
it is to encourage this system that postage stamps are introduced. 

From a tabular statement drawn up by the Postmaster-General, 
we have constructed a short Appendix (B), showing the dates of the 
chief improvements wrought in the postal systems of foreign coun- 
tries, since the adoption of the penny post in England. 

Colonial Post.—Bitterly have the British Colonies had occasion to 
deplore the war with Russia; for it so deranged the transmission of 
mails, as greatly to interfere with the ordinary commercial arrange- 
ments with the mother-country. 

The mail packet-service between England on the one hand, and 
foreign and colonial countries on the other, is managed by the Ad- 
miralty rather than by the Post-office: the charge is borne, for the 
most part, by the former of these two establishments ; and the con- 
tractors for the several lines of mail-packets are subject to conditions 
framed with other objects than the efficiency of the postal service. 
The Admiralty, applied to by the War-office for ships to convey troops 
and ammunition to the seat of war, could not supply these ships fast 
enough, and was enforced to devote some of the mail-steamers to - 
the conveyance of men instead of letters—thereby affecting most 
injuriously the ordinary course of peaceful commerce. Especially 
did this affect our colonies, which are wholly dependent on the 
mother-country for ships to carry letters across the seas. In 1854-5, 
several companies were released, for a time, and in certain degrees, 
from the execution of their mail contracts, in order that their 
steamers might be employed as war-transports. At the close of De- 
cember 1854, no fewer than 28 steam-ships belonging to the five 
companies charged with the conveyance of the principal colonial and 
foreign mails, and being the most powerful and efficient vessels of 
their respective fleets, had been taken up by the Admiralty for the 
service of the war. This abstraction from the postal service fell 
severely on the colonies, especially those in Australia; and the 
inconvenience lasted not only during the whole of the war, but until 
several months after the conclusion of peace. 

Of all the British colonies, those in Australia engage most solici- 
tude touching the mails, due both to the importance and the distance 
of those settlements. When the war broke out, negotiations were 
in progress for increasing the bi-monthly service to Australia vid 
India toa monthly one; but not only was this abandoned through 
the cause just named, but the bi-monthly communication itself was 
suspended, as was also the bi-monthly mail by screw-steamers round 
the Cape of Good Hope; and thus it arose that the Australia mail 
service was rendered wholly dependent on temporary engagements 
with sailing-vessels, ‘Throughout the greater part of 1854-5 was 
this the state of matters; and in the beginning of 1856 the con- 
tracts were renewed—the owners of clipper ships undertaking to 
take out the Australian mails ; and the Australian postmasters under- 
taking to send home the return mails by such private ships as hap- 
pened to leave the chief ports; a lamentable falling-off from a 
‘regular steam mail system. At present (November 1856) the out- 
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ward mails are carried by the ‘ Black Ball’ and ‘White Star’ 
lines of clipper ships from Liverpool, twice a-month. A new con- 
tract has however been made with a new company, for the con- 
veyance of a ea of the Australian mails under terms very 
stringent in relation to the speed to be obtained: this new arrange- 
ment will come into effect in the early part of 1857; and it is ear- 
nestly to be hoped, that a regular and expeditious transfer of letters 
will be the result ; for it would be dangerous to allow the Australians 
to believe themselves purposely neglected by the mother-country in 
this important matter. It may here be remarked, that all the Aus- 
tralian colonies are willing to bear a share of any loss that may 
fall upon the Government through the adoption of an efficient postal 
system ; but that they attach to this willingness conditions which are 
mutually irreconcilable. New South Wales wishes to be served 
before Victoria, as the chief colony ; Victoria claims precedence on 
account of its relation to the gold-fields ; South Australia will not 
consent to be regarded as less important than the other two; and 
Western Australia and New Zealand are as eager as the others to 
receive and send letters quickly. Each colony says, in effect, ‘if 
you will send the mail steamers by such a route as will accommodate 
us first, we will provide money to bear a portion of the expense ;” 
but as all cannot be first, the Home Government is much perplexed 
how best to reconcile these conflicting demands, 

‘The advantages of the modern English postal system are gradually 
being introduced into the colonies, in some cases by the Home 
Government, and in others by the colonists. Where the changes 
have depended on the will of the colonial legislatures, they have 
been later in adoption than in other cases; but all the colonies, 
we believe, without exception, are now reaping the benefit of one or 
more of the following improvements—diminished rates of postage, 
uniform rates irrespective of distance, simplification in the machinery 
of the Post-office, cheapening of the transmission of newspapers, 
and a book-post for printed matter. 

Posi- Office Organization.—Vast is the machinery by which all 
this letter-transit is managed ; and delicate as it is vast; since every 
reform demands a nice adjustment of the various moving parts, else 
a change in any one might disarrange all the others. ‘The Post- 
office possesses a right to carry letters, and can, with certain excep- 
tions, forbid others to do so; but its carriage of newspapers, book- 

arcels, and small sums of money, is shared with other parties. The 
Tosele of the Treasury have power, within limits prescribed by law, 
to fix the rates of postage; while the Postmaster-General is autho- 
rised to determine the frequency and speed of the transmission of 
letters considered as an element in the national revenue, ‘The Post- 
office has not yet recovered from the effects of the vast reduction of 
postage in 1840. In the year before that change was wrought, the 
gross revenue of the establishment was about 2,390,000/., froin 
which, deducting the expenditure of 757 ,0OO0J., was left a net profit of 
1,633,0007. The immediate effect of the change was seen in the 
lessening of the gross revenue to 1,360,000/., and of the net proiit 
to 601,0007, Every subsequent year, however, has witnessed an 
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improvement ; insomuch that, in 1855, the gross revenue was 
2,717,000/., and the net profit 1,126,000/. 
In the beginning of 1856, the statf of officers mustered more than 

22.000 strong, viz. :— 

Postmaster-General 

Secretary and Assistant Secretaries 

Surveyors . 

Heads of Departments, &c. 

Postmasters . 

Clerks, &c. 

Guards. 

Postmen, Messengers, &e. « 


Of these persons, about 2,800 were attached to the chief office in 
London. 

During the last few years, owing to the consolidation of the Re- 
ceiver-Gencral’s department with that of the Accountant-General, 
and to other improvements in various departments, much more work 
has been accomplished than before, without any increase in the work- 
ing hours. Many clerks and other servants have been removed, 
to bring economy into certain departments, but new offices have 
been found for them, arising out of the general extension in the 
business of the establishment ; and an increase of salary and wages 
has been awarded in some departments which had been regarded 
as underpaid. Every one is henceforth to have an annual holiday, 
varying from a fortnight toa month, without any deduction of salary. 
Country postmasterships, of which the salary is not less than 175/., 
are to be conferred on meritorious officers of the establishment, 
instead of being given to strangers who have no other claim than 
private influence supplies ; and those postmasters will, to a great 
extent, be made responsible for the good conduct of the persons 
under them. A complete code of rules for the guidance of the 
postmasters, containing all the modern regulations reduced to a 
system, has been prepared. On the first day of every month, a 
report is laid before the Postmaster-General, showing the principal 
improvements in hand, and the stage at which each has arrived ; 
many of these reports record nearly 200 measures of reforms or 
advancement, in progress during the month to which they relate. 

Before the recent changes, each postmaster’s account was made up 
only once in three months ; but now the accounts are rendered week 
by week, including proper vouchers for every receipt and every pay- 
ment—between him and the local receiving-house keepers on the 
one hand, and him and the central office on the other. It is found 
that greater honesty, clearness, and expedition, and a less dead- 
weight of unused capital, are results of this change. The internal 
organization of the establishment at St. Martin’s-le-Grand has re- 
quired great readjustment, to fit the various departments for these 
altcred and enlarged duties. Postage-stamps are now furnished once 
a-month to most of the receiving-houses, in numbers which have been 
found, by past experience, sufficient for about one month’s demand : 
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the office-keeper filling up a balance-account between himself and 
the head officer. . 

The Postmaster-General solicits, not unreasonably, the aid of the 
public in facilitating the collection and delivery of letters. LHe urges 
them to post all letters and newspapers at as early an hour as pos- 
sible, to afford time for sorting ; to write legibly ; to give names and 
streets and numbers with fulness; to provide a letter-box in the 
street-door ; to communicate promptly with the authoritics, in the 
event of delay or mistake occurring ; and to avoid, if possible, sending 
money in letters. In 1855, more than 7,000 letters were posted 
without any address whutever! ‘Through neglect, removal, death, 
and other causes, the number of ‘returned’ or ‘dead’ letters is 
very large; that is, letters which cannot be delivered to the persons 
for whom they are intended. In 1855 this number was no less than 
2,400,000 ; to which were added (as we have already remarked) 
600,000 newspapers in a similar predicament. Letters addressed 
to the colonies, especially the gold-digging districts, are more ex- 
posed than any others to these irregularities. 

One very satisfactory improvement of the immense establishment 
in St. Martin’s-le-Grand bears relation to the condition of the post- 
men or letter-carriers, These men labour hard for their living, 
trudging about in all weathers, and walking many miles every day, 
to deliver letters from house to house. This exposed moe of living 
subjects them to many maladies; and as their wages are but small, 
a plan has been adopted of affording them gratuiicus medical aid — 
so far, at least, as regards London. During a season of cholera, 

Dr. Gavin rendered valuable service in this way ; and in 1855 it 
was determined to appoint, as a regular officer of the department, a 
medical gentleman to take charge of the health of the metropolitan 
letter-carriers. Dr. Waller Lewis entered upon this duty in July 
of that year. At first, applicati: 1s’ were made numerously from 
persons not intended to be brought within the operation of the 
system; but, by degrees, these two rules became settled—that 
officers whose salary exceeds 15G/. a-year, are not to receive this 
gratuitous medical aid; and that clerks whose salaries are below 
that amount, although they may receive advice, are to provide their 
own medicines. In fact, the benefit was intended chiefly for the 
hard-working, lowly-paid, out-door letter-carriers. The letter- 
carriers, sorters, stampers, labourers, domestics, &c., entitled to this 
medical aid in November 1855 was about 1,100, besides 400 clerks 
entitled to partial aid. Diarrhoea and rheumatism are found to be 
the two diseases to which the letter-carriers are most subject. The 
number of applications for medical advice in six months was just 
about half as many as the whole number of persons entitled to it. 
- Dr. Lewis examines the health. of the candidates for admission to 

Post-office service ; thereby insuring that none shall be admitted 
~ but those who are bodily equal to the duties required of them— 

leaving the mental and moral qualities of the candidates to be tested 

by other examiners. The medical aificer also directs his attention 
to the ventilation and sanitary management of the great central 
"office: matters so essential where’ many hundred are con 
; 
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gregated in very absorbing labours. Dr, Lewis strongly advocates 
the construction of large and healthy lodging-houses for the letter- 
carriers : such might be rendered self-paying at no higher rents than 
the men at present pay, and might exempt them from many ma- 
ladies to which they are subject in the miserable pent-up rooms 
where too many of them now dwell. The present Postmaster- 
General, the Duke of Argyll, expresses an opinion that this might 
best be done by a public company, to whem the Post-office would 
guarantee the rental, deducting the same from the wages of such 
letter-carriers as chose to become tenants. 

Another excellent arrangement is the encouragement of life- 
assurance among the men, As an inducement, the department 
offered to defray or provide one-fifth part of the whole premiums— 
a bonus, small in amount, but useful as an incentive to the adoption 
of a valuable system. The department assisted in this way 952 
officers and servants of the postal establishment to insure their lives in 
1855, viz., 701 in England and Weles, 171 in Scotland, and 80 in 
Ireland: about half the whole number insured for sums exceeding 
2507. It is believed that about 2,000 insure on their own account, 
irrespective of the above; but the department has no direct know- 
ledge on this point. Assistance has also been rendered to the 
letter-carriers, to reform and improve a plan established by themselves 
for the accumulation of a funeral fund. 


Such, then, is a brief outline of the present state of the vast postal 
system in this country, 


APPENDIX (A). 
Dates of the Chief Improvements in the British Postal System. 


Letters, in the British Islands, were in early times forwarded by 
special messengers only, or by favour of friends. 

In the 15th century, common carriers with their pack-horses were 
employed for this purpose. 

In the same ceniury, relays of horses and men were kept at post- 
stations about 20 miles apart, for the transmission of Government 
despatches. 

A charge of one penny per mile was sanctioned during the reign of 
Edward VI., for the use of horses impressed for the Government post. 

The first horse-post was established in Ireland in Elizabeth’s reign, to 
convey intelligence of military events. 


In the same reign, merchants in London established among them- 
selves a postal service to the outports. 

1635.—A regular mail established between London and Edinburgh, 
to occupy six days going and returning, to pick up and deliver letters 
in all towns on the route, and to ply in junction with branch mails on 
other great lines of road. 


1637.—Conveyance of leiters by other than Government mails pro- 
hibited, with certain special exceptions. 


1640.—The Post Office became one of the formal institutions of the 
country, under the Secretary of State. 


1648 (about).—Weekly conveyance of letters established to most 
parts of the kingdom, & 
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1649.—The Corporation of London attempted to establish a post 
in rival to that of the Government, but without success. 

1653.—Post Office revenues farmed to John Manly for 10,0001. per 
annum. 

1660.—The Post Office duties and privileges defined by express Act 
of Parliament. 

1683.—A Penny Post established by William Dockwra, for the con- 
veyance of letters and small parcels in London and its suburbs. This 
ie taken up by the Government, gave origin to the London District 

ost. 

1685.—Revenue of the Post Office settled specially on the king and 
his successors. 

1695.—A Postal system for Scotland established by the Scottish 
Parliament, 

1708.—An attempt to establish a Halfpenny Post in London, by 
Mr. Povey, frustrated by the Government. 

1710.—A General Postal Act for the whole kingdom passed, appoint- 
ing a Postmaster-General, and three chief offices at London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin. 

1715.—The Scotch Post was at this time wholly conveyed by foot- 
runners, on the principal as well as the cross roads. 

1720.—Ralph Allen suggested, and farmed at a definite rental, a 
system of cross-posts to accommodate rural districts; advantageously 
to all parties. 

1750.—Relays of horses established on a few of the main roads in 
Scotland, to carry the mail-bags. 

1757.—Horse-mail from Edinburgh to London lessened from 131 
hours to 85 hours on the road. - 

1764.—The cross-posts taken up by the Government, as part of the 
general postal system. 

1776.— Local Penny Post established in Edinburgh by Peter William- 
son—afterwards bought up by tlie Government. 

1784.—John Paliner established the system of mail-coaches, for the 
conveyance of letters; the mail-bags having previously been carried 
by post-boys on horseback, at an average speed of less than four miles 
an hour. He also planned the arrival of all country mails in London 
about the same hour in the morning, to expedite sorting and delivery. 

1788.—First mail-coach from London to Glasgow. 

1792.—A Money-Order Office established on a private footing, and 
coutinued on a small scale, 

1799.—The ship-letter system commenced, as an auxiliary to the 
Foreign and Colonial Post, 

1801.—The London Penny Post became a Twopenny Post. 

1818 (about)—The speed of mails greatly accelerated, by the 
macadamizing of roads, 

1829.—General Post Office in St, Martin’s-le-Grand finished and 
opened for use. 

1830.—First conveyance of mails by railway—Liverpool to Man- 
chester, 

1831.—London Twopenny Post extended to a distance of three miles 

from the General Post Office. 
1835.—Overland mail to India established. 

1836.—Great increase in newspaper transmission by Post, consequent 
on the reduction of the newspaper duty from 3d. to 1d, 

1837.—Mr. Rowland Hill promulgated his plan for a uniform Penny 
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1838.—A Money-Order Office became established as part of the 
postal system. 


1838.—First steam-mail to America. 


1839.—Fourpenny Postage rate introduced, preparatory to the Penny 
Postage. 


1840.—Penny Postal system brought into operation throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

(Since 1840, every year has witnessed improvements of detail, in the 
management of the letter-post, newspaper-post, book-post, or money- 
order system—improvemtents too numerous to be separately recorded). 


APPENDIX (B). 
Chief Improvements in the Foreign Postal Systems, intruduced since 1840. 


Austria.—Simplified arrangements, and reduced postage on letters 
and newspapers, in 1842 and other years. Postage stamps introduced. 

Baden.—Simplification and reduction, in 1842 and i851. Postage 
stamps introduced. 

Bavaria.—Reduction of postage, in 1843 and 1849, on greater dis- 
tances than 28 miles. Postage stamps introduced. 

Belyium.—Postage on letters and newspapers reduced one-half, in 
1848-9. Postage stamps introduced. 

Brazil.—Reduced and uniform postage, with postage stamps intro- 
duced in 1843. Prepayment rendered compulsory. 

Bremen.—Reduction of 30 per cent. on postage of letters in 1847. 

Brunswick.—Postage simplified and reduced in 1849. Postage stamps 
introduced. 


Chili.—Reduction of postage to one-fifth in 1853. Postage stamps 
introduced. 


Denmark.—Reduced and uniform postage established in 1851. 
Postage stamps introduced. 

France.—Postage reduced about 50 per cent. in 1848. 
stamps introduced; and book-post adopted. 

Frankfort.— Postage simplified and reduced in 1859, Postage stamps 
introduced, 

Hanover.—Reduction and simplification of postage in 1850. Postage 
stamps introduced. 

Naples.—Slight reduction of postage in 1845. 

New Granada.—Simplification of postage in 1846, 

Netherlands.—Postage reduced one-half in 19590. 
introduced. 

Oldcnburg.—Simplification and partial reduction in 1852. Postage 
stamps introduced. 

Peru.—Considerable reduction of rates in 1851-2. ' 


Portugal.—Reduced and uniform postage established in 1853. Postage 
stamps introduced. 

Prussia.—Rates reduced and simplified in 1844 ard 1850. Postage 
stamps and stamped envelopes introduced. 

Russia.—Reduced and uniform rate in 1843, 
introduced. - Prepayment made compulsory. ; 

Sardinia.—Reduced and uniform rates in 1851. Postage stamps 
introduced, 


Saxony.—Rates reduced in 1840 and 1850. Postage stamps intro- 


Postage 


Postage stamps 


Stamped envelopes 


duced, 


Spain,—Uniform postage rate in 1845. Postage stamps introduced. 
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Switzerland. —Rates reduced and simplified in 1849 and 1851. Postage 
stamps introduced. 

Tuscany.—Postage stamps introduced, 

United States.—Postage greatly reduced and simplified in 1845, 
1851, and 1852. Postage stamps introduced. 
_ Wurtemburg.—Rates reduced and simplified in 1851, Postage stamps 
introduced. 

(Some of the German States have joined a‘ German Postal Union,’ 
in which the rates are similar to those of Austria—depending partly 
on weight and partly on distance.) 


II1l.— ARBITRATION IN TRADE DISPUTES. 


In February, 1856, the House of Commons agreed to the appoint- 
ment of a select committee ‘‘’To inquire into the expediency of 
establishing Equitable Tribunals for the amicable adjustment of 
Ditferences between Masters and Operatives.” So numerous are 
the sources of disagreement between the employers and employed in 
industrial pursuits, so apt are those differences to lead to “strikes ” 
on the part of the men, and ‘ lock-outs ” on the part of the masters ; 
so disastrous to all parties are those sudden and violent interruptions to 
the peaceful course of trade, that thoughtful men have long anxiously 
looked for some practicable mode of lessening the frequency and 
intensity of such calamities, Sometimes, in moments of exasperation, 
workmen have demanded that the legislature or the Government 
should compel employers to give certain rates of wages, to limit their 
workings to certain hours a-day, or otherwise to bend to the wishes 
of the employed; and they have found something hke a support to 
their arguments in the conduct of the French emperor on a few 
occasions; but the general intelligence of the country now sces 
that parliamentary interference with the practical details of trade is 
more likely to work harm than good, unless guarded and limited 
with great caution. It is, on the other hand, admitted that the 
courts of law and equity are terrible in their costliness and their 
dilatoriness, in their perplexity and their uncertainty, and that an 
appeal to them is often worth nearly as ‘much as the whole sum at 


issue. Parliament being beyond a certain limit powerless in the 


matter, and law being unsatisfactory, a desire has arisen to ascertain 
whether a sort of board of arbitration, or court of conciliation, or 
equitable tribunal, might be formed among the persons more im- 
mediately interested, to settle trade-quarrels by the rules of common 
sense and common justice; and it was for the purpose of collecting 
information on this subject that the committee above adverted to was 
appointed. 

Before noticing the result of this inquiry, we may briefly remark 
that the Society of Arts, having for its main object the encourage- 
ment of manufacturing industry, has, on several occasions, endeavoured 


-to heal those breaches between masters and workmen which so 


sadly interfere with the harmony of the busy world. During a time 
of excitement from strikes and lock-outs, in 1853-4, the Society 
planned a conference to be held under its auspices, at which masters 
and workmen and others might calmly discuss the question face to 
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face. Delegates from many trades and many towns met on January 
30th, 1854, and debated for many hours, But the result was in- 
conclusive; calm political economy and chafed personal feeling did 
not accord well ; and the resolutions passed were of little force in 
practical value. | 

The Commons’ Committee of 1856 held many meetings during the 
months from March to July, and examined a great number of wit- 
nesses, chiefly masters and workmen engaged in important branches 
of manufacture. Important documents and information were also 
obtained from the French and Belgian ambassadors, and from the 
Board of Trade, illustrative of the usages in foreign countries. 

The Committee, in reporting on the result of their inquiries, 
point out that we have already an Arbitration Act in the Statute- 
book, although few persons appear to be aware of the fact. By this 
Act, 5 Geo. 1V., c. 96, disputes relating to past contracts, arising 
between masters and workmen, may be settled and adjusted by arbi- 
tration. ‘The cause in dispute may be settled either summarily by a 
justice of the peace, or, if that is not agreed to, by referees appointed 
by such justice; if the referees do not agree, then definitely by the 
justice. By the 13th section of the Act, if the parties in the dispute 
mutually agree that the matter should be arbitrated and determined 
in any mode different from that above indicated, validity is given to 
such agreement; the award is to be regarded as final and con- 
clusive, and powers are given to enforce it. The framers of this 
statute evidently believed they had set up a system of machinery 
which might be employed to settle trade disputes without the 
expensive aid of the law courts. In this they were mistaken. The 
report says :—‘ This Act appears to be nearly inoperative ; hardly 
any one, whether master or workman, ever resorts to it, and its 
existence is unknown to many people.” ‘The Committee attribute 
the failure of the statute principally to these three causes,—that 
there exists an unwillingness to go before a magistrate, as bearing 
some appearance of a criminal proceeding; that the arbitrators being 
appointed as each case arises, it is not known beforehand who they 
will be, and there is a reluctance to refer the dispute to the decision 
of an unknown set of men; and that the workmen object to the 
selection of arbitrators from among the magistrates in manufacturing 
districts, on the ground that, being generally manufacturers, or in 
some way connected with manufacturers, such arbitrators are likely 
to display a fellow-feeling towards their own class, and a bias against 
the workmen. 

During the sittings of the Committee various suggestions were 
made by witnesses, touching the organization and operation of any 
conciliation tribunals that might be established. These suggestions 
clashed much one with another, rendering ditlicult the elimination of 
any practical plan. Most of the witnesses, however, who were 
competent to speak on the subject, expressed approval of the Con- 
setls de Prud’hommes (Councils of Experienced Men) in France ; 
and in order to make the matter clear, it may be useful to present 
here a brief account of the origin, organisation, and functions of 
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The Conseils de Prud’hommes were established in hg ia 
with a decree of Napoleon, dated in 1806. ‘The whole Frenc 
system of trade and manufactures from the middle ages had been 
one of exclusion and privilege, hemmed in on all sides by patent- 
rights and vested interests. When Turgét became Minister of 
Finance, in the early part of the reign of Louis XVI., he attempted 
a reform, intended to give freedom to the exercise of labour. Exclu- 
sive privileges had long been given to certain communities for the 
manufacture and sale of various articles, and he wished to exchange 
for this a system which in our days would be called free-trade. In 
conformity with this view, he recalled many privileges given by the 
crown to favoured communities, and laid down the doctrine that all 
industrious persons ought to possess liberty to exercise any branch of 
commerce they chose. But Turgét was in advance of his time; he 
attempted more than the spirit of his age would enable him to 
complete; the corporations were too strong. for him, and he was 
driven out of office in 1776, before he could put his plans into 
execution. M. Necker, successor to Turgét, eflected a slight im- 
provement in 1779, by lessening the pressure of some among the 
many monopolies on the freedom of individual industry. In 1791 
the Constituent Assembly swept away all monopolies and privileges 

_ ata breath, leaving all persons free to exercise any trade at pleasure. 
After eleven years of trading freedom, accompanied by disorders and 
irregularities of various kinds, Consul Bonaparte promulgated a 
decree in 1802, for the appointment of Chambers of Commerce in 
twenty-two French towns; and in 1803 another decree gave to the 
Government power to appoint, whenever it might appear expedient, 
Consultative Chambers of trades and manufactures. ‘These Consul- 
tative Chambers were to consist of six members each, all manufac- 
turers of a certain number of years’ standing, and elected by and 
from a larger number of manufacturers. ‘Their prescribed functions 
were, to make known to the government the wants and means of 
improvement in the various arts and trades, Among numerous 
regulations made at their suggestion, were two intended to prevent 
combinations either among masters or workmen, On the one 
hand, masters were prohibited from cow.bining to lower the rate of 
wages; while on the other, workmen were equally forbidden to 
combine for the lessening of working hours or for the raising of 
wages. Several other rules were laid down for the regulation of 
trade, defining the relations between employers and workmen with a 
minutenéss quite unknown to English trade in modern times. 

The city of Lyons, head-quarters of the silk manufacture, was 
especially characterised by trade-regulations. Prior to 1791 a tribu- 
nal had existed there, consisting of judges connected with this 
manufacture, whose office it had been to conciliate differences 
between masters and workmen, Bonaparte’s decrees of 1802 and 
1803 not going the length of restoring tribunals of this kind, the 
Lyons silk weavers memoralised him, praying that they might 
be intrasted with powers to settle disputes in their own particular 
trade. The memorial was listened to, and we may regard it as a 

-means of extending and strengthening the law of 1803, especially in 
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its application to the silk weavers of Lyons, that the Conseils de 
Pru@’ hommes were established in 1806. 

To understand the operation of these councils, it is necessary to 
take note of the trade documents of French workmen. When an 
apprentice has served his time, his master gives him a congé-d’ acquit, 
or certificate of the fulfilment of his indentures ; and the young man 
cannot be engaged as a journeyman unless he is in a position to 
produce this document. ‘Then, when become a journeyman or adult 
workman, he must have a /ivret or certificate, containing his name, 
trade, and description, the place whence he comes and whither he 
is going, and a testimony that he has fulfilled his engagements with 
employers: this becomes his passport from place to place, and also 
his letter of recommendation to a new employer. 

The Conseils de Prud hommes are appointed by government 
decree, on the recommendation of the Chamber of Commerce in a 
particular town and trade. The number of members, never less 
than eight, is determined by the special decree establishing each 
conse‘l, ‘The president and vice-president are appointed by the 
Government, but the other members comprise equal numbers of 
masters and workmen—an alteration from the plan adopted before 
1848, when the masters were always one more than the workmen, 
on the plea that there might else be frequently a ‘dead-lock’ 
through equal votes, The Conseil employs a secretary and a 
huissier, or executive officer. ‘The members must have certain 
qualifications before they can be elected, and the electors are the 
great majority of the manufacturers and workmen in the trade in 
that particular town. ‘The election takes place at a meeting called 
and managed by the prefect of the town, who possesses a register 
of the electors. ‘The masters and the workmen elect their respective 
societies separately, in distinct rooms or at distinct meetings. Half 
the number go out once in three years, by lot, but are re-eligible. 

Each conseil, when appointed, holds a court or Bureau Général, 
once a-week, consisting of not less than four members, besides the 
president and vice-president. A sub-committee, or Bureau Par- 
ticulier of two members, sits in most towns every day, from eleven 
till one. When any subject arises which calls for the interference of 
the Conseil as a Board of Conciliation, it is brought in the first 
instance before the petty or daily court, and in most instances settled 
at once; but if the inquiry is not successful, it goes before the 
general or weekly court, whose decision is final if the dispute does 
not involve a sum higher than 200 franes: an appeal to the regular 
Jaw-courts being permitted for a higher sum. 

The functions of these conseils are numerous and varied, based on 
usages to which we have few analogies in England. All minor dis- 
putes between masters, foremen, workmen, and apprentices, cone 
under the cognizance of the conscil. If a master has contravened 
one of the regulations of the trade, as against a workman; or has 
dismissed him at an unfair or inopportune time; or has kept back 
the whole or part of his wages; or refuses to give him his congé 
@acquit or his livret-—the workman can summon the master to thie 


_ petty court. If a workman has contravened a trade regulation ; or 
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has refused to complete a contract at specified time, place, and 
wages; or has stolen or injured raw materials intrusted to him to 
work upon—the master can summon him. If two workmen disagree 
about division of wages for a joint piece of work; or about the 
apportionment of their joint labours; or as to each man’s share of 
blame, if wrong has been done by them—the tribunal is in like manner 
appealed to. Contracts between apprentices on the one hand, and 
masters, foremen, or workmen on the other; the rate of wages for 
special or exceptional kinds of work ; infringements of the French 
laws relating to trade, likely to be referred to a higher tribunal; 
various matters relating to the registration and protection of designs ; 
registers of all the persons employed in the trade; systematic 
treatment of the livres @’acquit and other documents required in the 
agreements between masters and foremen—all come under the cog- 
nizance of the Conseils de Prud’hommes. 

When a conseil enters on the consideration of a particular case, 
the secretary writes to the persons concerned, who must attend at 
the time appointed; if they neglect, the huissier cites them in a 
more formal manner. <A power of fining and of imprisonment is 
placed in the hands of the conseil, to insure the presence of the. 
parties, and the due ordering of the proceedings in the court. The 
litigants are heard in each other’s presence, and the judgment or 
decision, after being signed by the president and vice-president, is 
registered by the secretary. ‘The court is empowered to summon 
witnesses, and to examine them on oath, and the parties at issue may 
cross-examine these witnesses. ‘The proceedings, it will be seen 
from these particulars, resemble in part those taken before an 
English magistrate in cases where he has summary jurisdiction, 
although the class of subjects is of course different. In those very 
numerous cases where both parties agree to refer a difficulty to the 
conseil, no charges whatever are made; but when, in a dispute of 
‘more angry kind, one man brings a complaint against another 
before the conseil, certain small fees are paid to the secretary 
and the huissier, constituting the emoluments of those officers. ‘The 
members of the conseil serve gratuitously. 

It has been found, by the experience of many Conscils de 
Prud’hommes during many years, that out of every sixteen questions 
taken under inquiry, fifteen have been settled by the petty courts, 
leaving only one to be referred to the Weekly Court, or Bureau 
Général. At Lyons, it has been found that the majority of cases are 
between, masters and foremen. The Prud’hommes, it should be 
observed; are nct empowered to adjudicate on any matter in which 
master-manufacturers alone are concerned ; there must be a foreman, 
a journeyman, or an apprentice concerned in each dispute, in order 
that the question may come before the tribunal. 

So highly are these conseils approved in France, that there has 
been a steady increase in their number. Rouen and Nismes obtained 
such tribunals in 1807, and most of the other large towns have since 
solicited for and obtained them. In Paris there was so much diffi- 
culty, arising out of the large variety of branches of manufacture there 
carried on, that it was not until the ycar 1844 that the first Conseil 
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de Prud’hommes was organized in the French metropolis, <A 
beginning having been made, three others were founded in 1847, 
In reference to difficulties of action and jurisdiction, it is to be remem- 
bered that each conseil is confined not merely to one town, but to one 
particular trade in that town; consequently, if the number of persons 
employed at one place in one branch of manufacture be small, it 
may be scarcely worth while to establish such a tribunal. The whole 
number of Conseils de Prud’hommes in France is now about fifty. 

Other countries have endeavoured to avail themselves of these or 
analogous courts of conciliation, When Belgium was part of the 
French empire, two decrees of Napoleon established Conseils de 
Prud’hommes at Ghent and Bruges, the one in 1810 and the other 
in 1813. ‘Thirty or forty years later, when Belgium had been 
placed under the rule of a constitutional king, many-of the manu- 
facturing towns petitioned the government for the establishment of 
conciliation tribunals, It having been found that this could not be 
done without enacting an express law for the purpose, the Belgian 
eateries gave the requisite authorization in 1842, and Conseils de 

rud’hommes were established in seventeen towns. In 1843and 1845 
special laws established two others ; or, more correctly, these several 
laws gave permission for the establishment of nineteen tribunals, 
although only twelve have actually been founded. ‘The Belgian 
tribunals are said to exhibit less facility in working than those of 
France, and to be less resorted to. 

When the hand of the first Napoleon pressed heavily on sur- 
rounding nations, and when many parts of Germany and Italy were 
for a time incorporated in the French empire, Conseils de Prud’hommes 
were established at Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, Crevelt, Duren, Glad- 
bach, Kaldenkirchen, Leyde, Montjoie, Stolberg, and Rome—all on 
the basis which had been adopted for those of France proper. After 
the peace of 1815, several others were established in the Rhenish 
Prussian provinces, where they are now called ‘ Tribunaux d’Indus- 
trie.’ 

Denmark obtained courts of conciliation in 1795, and those courts 
are said to work satisfactorily. In the capital, Copenhagen, the 
court is composed of three persons, viz., one of the judges of the 
higher courts of judicature, one of the magistrates of the city, and 
one of the representatives of the commonalty. In other towns, the 
chief magistrate proposes five or six respectable citizens, of whom 
the commonalty of the town elect two. In the provinces, the 
bailiffs or sheriffs are the arbitrators, and generally act personally, 
but in extensive districts they appoint deputies. These courts 
appear to take cognizance, not merely of trade matters, but of all 
civil causes ; they are intended as means to prevent men from “ going 
to law,” by offering the mediation of persons who will bring common 
sense to bear upon the consideration of the matters in dispute; if 
these tribunals fail, then the higher courts are appealed to. ‘The 
tribunals are numerous; their modus operandi is inexpensive; and 
they are much resorted to by the Danes. Norway, which belonged 
to Denmark when these tribunals were first established, bas con- 
tinued to experience the benefit derivable from them. 
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It might be possible to trace the application of the principle of 
arbitration in other countries ; such, for instance, as ancient Greece 
and Rome, in which tribunals of conciliation are known to have 
existed. ‘The Conseils de Prud’hommes, however, are those which 
appear to have been adopted as models by most English advocates 
2 ee principle; and we need not pursue this part of the subject 

urther, 

The most useful part of the Committee’s labours, perhaps, has 
been the collecting of a number of curious facts illustrating the 
attempts at arbitration among English masters and workmen within 
the last few years. We will pick out from the ‘ Blue Book’ examples 
both of success and of failure, and will add one or two others from 
other sources—treating them under the heading of particular trades, 
rather ¢han particular localities. 

The Basket-makers of Wolverhampton established among them- 
selves a project in 1846, which, however, was anything but one of 
conciliation. The workmen disputing with their employers on 
the old subject of wages, left them, and establisned a shop of their 
own, for the sale of baskets made by themselves. The masters, to 
undersell this ‘bee-hive’ (as the shop was called), subscribed a 
fund wherewith to open an opposition shop, determining to sell at a 
loss, provided the bee-hive could be defeated. ‘This was done, and 
the bitter feeling became still more bitter. 

The Bobbin-turners of Holme, near Todmorden, were more suc- 
cessful in settling a dispute with their employers in 1854. The 
workmen, about to ‘strike,’ appealed first to the ‘ National Association 
of United ‘l'rades for the Protection of Industry.’ An agent, sent 
down by the Association, succeeded in bringing the employers and 
the employed together; and by a little concession on each side, 
terms were agreed upon which restored harmony in the factories, to 
the advantage of all parties. 

The Boot and Shoe makers of London, about four years ago, had 
serious disputes concerning the prices which should be paid for 
work done; the workmen combined against the masters, and the 
masters against the workmen. Increased anger was thrown into the 
quarrel by an agreement among the masters not to employ men who 
‘struck’ at any one of the shops. After much contention, a con- 
ference took place between the antagonist committees in 1852; a 
treaty of pacification was agreed upon by mutual compromise, and 
work was resumed at definite prices. : 

The Carpet-weavers of the North made a successful advance to- 
wards the conciliation method in 1839. Before that year, the 
workmen had a defensive association, which led to continual broils 
with the employers: the trade generally being embarrassed by 
‘strikes’ in one or other of its localities. Thereupon the masters, 
or many of their number, drew up a bond of union, binding them- 
selves in a heavy penalty to observe an equalisation of wages, and 
agreeing that no master should be allowed to reduce below a certain 
tariff without the consent of the whole. A little bitterness was ex- 
hibited at first, because this association was regarded as a means of 
putting down the workmen’s association ; but as the masters adhered 
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to their promise of not making hasty and= partial reductions of 
wages, an improved tone of feeling supervened. ‘The masters in 
Yorkshire and Durham hold a meeting annually to agree about wages 
and prices; the workmen are informed of the date and place of 
meeting ; they elect delegates from the several factories ; the masters 
and the delegates sit in different rooms ; each body, presided over by 
a chairman, deliberates on the state and prospects of the trade ; and 
the two chairmen are made the media of communication when any 
propositions are to be made on either side. Nearly 30 firms, and 
more than 2,000 workmen, belong to this conciliation parliament ; 
and so satisfactory has been the result, that when a strike took place 
at Manchester in 1855, the operative carpet-weavers sent a collec- 
tive letter to the cotton-spinners, describing the benefit which had 
accrued to the carpet trade, and suggesting conciliation instead of 
hostility as the best strategy in the cotton trade also. ‘There is a 
somewhat less perfectly organised system for the same purpose among 
the carpet manufacturers of Scotland. The Kidderminster district 
appears to be under rules of its own, not so well calculated to pre- 
serve harmony, ‘The testimony to the value of the Yorkshire and 
Durham plan is very striking. Mr. William Henderson, an exten- 
sive carpet manufacturer at Durham, and Speaker of the carpet par- 
liament (if such a designation may be permitted), published a letter 
at the close of the Preston strike in 1854, in which he contrasted 
the past and present state of the carpet trade. Before 1839, 
‘‘ Victory went at one time with the masters, and at another time 
with the men, Feelings of injury and mistrust prevailed, and in 
some instances the struggle became so violent that the masters had 
to apply to the police for protection of their lives and properties, 
both by day and night. I have heard the late Mr. Howard, of 
Leeds, and other large carpet manufacturers, say, that the struggle 
with their workmen had cost them everything but their lives.” Now 
reverse the picture: “ For the last filteen years the delegates have 
only once retired with dissatisfaction, and upon that occasion they 
prayed the masters to reconsider their verdict; the masters iimme- 
diately held another meeting, and arranged the.disputed point to the 
satisfaction of both parties. Since 1839, five strikes have occurred 
in distant districts; in each of these cases, the masters of the north 
of England succeeded in effecting a settlement; and while they have 
obtained the friendship of those distant masters, they have repeatedly 
received the thanks of the men.” 

The Coal-whippers of the port of London are morally as weak as 
they are physically strong: they cannot make their own bargains, 
and therefore ask the legislature to come to their assistance. A 
custom had grown up, whereby the owners of public-houses, about 
Wapping and its neighbourhood, contracted with the captains of coal- 
ships to ‘ whip’ or land the coals at so much per ton; they engaged 
the meu who did this work, and compelled those men (on pain of 
losing the work) to spend so much in drink, that the poor miserable 
fellows were always impoverished and brutified. Not having firmness 
enough to extricate themselves from the system, the coal-whippers 
obtained a protective Act of Parliament in 1843, renewed in 1846, 
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and again in 1851. By this Act, the coal-whipping trade is con- 
trolled in a manner as stringent as most of the trades in France ;* 
and the coal-whippers are now (November 1856) advocating a further 
renewal of the Act, just expired. It may be regarded as one ex- 
ample of that kind of arbitration in which the State is appealed to as 
a protective parent to the labourer—a theory nearly exploded from 
English trade and commerce. 

The Engineers of this machine-making country are much in need 
of a conciliating system, in their dealings with employers. The 
workmen have for many years had an ‘ Amalgamated Society of 
Operative Engineers,’ comprising engineers, machinists, millwrights, 
smiths, pattern-makers, and others engaged in the manufacture of 
engines and machines. ‘This society, in the interests of the work- 
men, made a demand concerning piece-work, over-time, &c., in 
1851, and endeavoured by something very like intimidation to compel 
all the operatives in the trade to strike unless these terms were con- 
ceded. The masters, thus driven upon their defence, established an 
association among themselves, binding each not to accept or employ 
any workmen concerned in the strike, and laying down stringent laws 
for the independence of their factory arrangements. Newspaper 
readers cannot have forgotten the exciting controversies of 1852, 
when these two associations were in antagonism, and when intense 
bitterness penetrated to the very heart of the trade. There was 
something more than mere wages at stake; each party fought for a 
triumph; and each was impelled into obstinacy by a wish to avoid 
the mortification of a surrender. It forms no part of the object 
here to trace the progress of the quarrel between the ‘ Central 
Association of Employers’ and the ‘ Amalgamated Society of 
Operatives,’ it only concerns us to know that the latter yiclded, 
not to argument or conciliation, but through exhaustion ; and that 
such a yielding effected nothing towards the establishment of healthy 
relations between masters and men, Something analogous to the 
arrangement in the carpet trade is yet wanting among the machine- 
makers. 

The Jlosiery trade of Nottingham, Leicester, and Derby counties 
differs from the engineers’ trade in this among many other particulars, 
that the workmen, the frame-work knitters, are too low down in the 
social scale to have any combining power among them, They do 
not make formidable combinations against their employers; in lieu of 
conciliation councils, they ask the legislature to step in, and compel 
the masters to improve the terms on which labour is remunerated. 
These terms have certainly something exceptional about them, 
whether or not legislation could cure the evil. Hale, competent 
men, working at the stocking-frame in making hosiery and similar 
goods, frequently earn less than agricultural labourers, There is a 
certain price, agreed on between the parties, for making a dozen 
pairs of hose; but there are certain deductions which the workmen 
seem unable to control. The frames or machines belong to other 

rsons—sometimes the master-manufacturers, sometimes speculators ; 
and the workmen have to pay arent for the use of tnese machines, 

* See Companion to the Almanac, 1850, p. 81, ‘Coal Trade of London,’ 
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This rent is often quite enormous, and always large, compared with 
the ordinary rate of profit in other trades. Most of the men are too 
poor to purchase frames for themselves ; and the trade has fallen into 
a sort of unhealthy state, whereby a man finds difficulty in obtaining 
any work at all, unless he conciliates the person, whether master or 
speculator, who owns the frame. A case was cited betore the com- 
mittee, of an old man who had worked forty years on the same 
frame ; its value, in later years, had not been more than 1/., and yet 
he had paid 1s. per week, or 52s. per year, rent for it; and he de- 
clined the offer of a neighbour to purchase it for him, saying, “ It 
would be no use; I should get no employ if you did that.” The 
stockingers, competing one against another (it being an easy trade to 
learn), fancy that the law alone can relieve them, by compelling 
frame-lenders to lend them at a reasonable rent: equivalent, in fact, 
to passing a usury law. Many Parliamentary Committees have sat, 
and many Bills have been prepared, on this subject ; but the most 
sagacious legislators see insuperable difficulties in any such mode of 
interfering between masters and operatives. If the latter were 
women and children only, something might be said on another 
ground , but as it is a matter of bargain and choice between adult 
men on the one side and adult men on the other, legislative inter- 
ference would open a door which could not well be closed against 
similar applications from other quarters, until at length the omnipo- 
tence of parliament would be expected to settle all questions of 
wages—a vague hope which many ill-informed workmen entertain. 
Other persons, taking a more dispassionate view, think that some kind 
of conciliation council might be practicable, fitted to alleviate if not 
to cure this commercial malady; yet even these persons, when they 
come to details, are indistinct in themselves, and contradictory among 
each other. A practical mode of dealing with this particular trade 
does not appear to have been yet devised. 

The Jron trade of Staffordshire and its neighbourhood has been 
made the subject of a proposition which carries a considerable 
appearance of fairness on the face of it. The iron-masters meet once 
a-quarter to determine the prices at which they will sell the various 
sorts of iron during the ensuing three months: this is done as a 
means of averting reckless tampering with prices ; it is a combination 
to prevent competition. Now the workmen, or their advocates, have 
proposed that the wages of labour should depend upon these prices 
of the commodity produced—rising when they rise, and fallmg when 
they fall. ‘This, if proposed in good faith, has an equitable basis to 
recommend it; but when an attempt was made to come to particulars, 
it was found that the proposer of some such plan had fixed a mini- 
mum, but not a maximum ; a point below which wages should not 
descend, but no limit to the rise of wages as prices rise. The 
masters, moreover, objected to a plan which would necessitate the 
exposure of their account-books, to show the prices at which they had 
sold commodities. On these and other grounds the plan has failed 
to meet with practical adoption. 

The Lace-makers of Nottingham, in 1829, established for a time 
a sort of court of conciliation, to lessen certain evils then existing. 
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The trade being much depressed, masters and men thought that 
reckless competition, and a ruinous lowering of prices and wages, 
might possibly be prevented by limiting the number of working 
hours each day, thereby limiting the quantity of lace thrown upon 
the market. ‘The question was, whether all parties would agree 
upon any one plan for the attainment of that end. The masters 
eventually held a meeting, and drew up a deed, upon the signing of 
which by the owners of seven-eighths of the whole machinery in the 
trade, they bound themselves to act upon any regulations, made by a 
committee of their own body, to curtail the hours of working. ‘Ihe 
plan produced a certain uniformity in action, and wrought partially- 
good results; but it was difficult to retain the allegiance of seven- 
eighths of the masters; and when the numbers fell below this ratio, 
the system dropped. 

The “otters of Staffordshire have succeeded in devising a plan 
which lessens the probability of disagreement between masters and 
men. Asa general rule, the pottery trade being tolerably steady at 
all seasons of the year, the agreements for wages are made for twelve 
months’ continuance, ‘This fixity of plan affords ground for arbitra- 
tion when exceptional circumstances arise. Any new articles intro- 
duced, any new patterns, which might lead to disagreement con- 
cerning the rate of wages to be paid for their manufacture, are sub- 
mitted to a sort of board of arbitration; as is likewise the interpre- 
tation of disputed points in existing agreements. ‘The board was 
established at the instance of the masters themselves, in or about the 
year 1851; the workmen agreeing to the proposal when submitted 
and explained to them. On one occasion, in 1854, a dispute arose 
at a particular factory in Tunstall, concerning a sort of defective 
ware called ‘ turn-outs,’ for which the workmen obtain no wages, 
but which some of the manufacturers occasionally turn to profit. 
Failure in equity being asserted, the whole question was by mutual 
consent referred to a board of arbitration, whose decision settled the 
dispute, and restored harmony. One excellent feature in the system 
is: when a dispute arises, instead of throwing the workman out of 
employ until an award is made, he continues his work, and is 
credited with the average payment in the trade at that time—subject 
to any addition or diminution when the decision is pronounced, 
The board is not permanent, but is chosen when the dispute arises ; 
the masters appointing three arbitrators, the workmen other three, 
and those six appointing an umpire. The decisions are, of course, 
not legally binding, but possess a moral force, and are practically 
accepted, im the district to which the system relates. So well has 
the system been found to work, that in the annual agreements signed 
by a master and all his men, concerning twelve months’ service and 
twelve months’ wages, there is now introduced a clause of arbitra- 
tion, pointing out the course to be pursued in the event of disputes 
arising. There is a chamber of commerce, comprising nearly all the 
large manufacturers in the Pottery district, who form a body for 
mutual trade purposes; and all these members agree to the adoption 
of the board of arbitration when necessary — including, of course, 
their acceptance of all the judgments given, The chamber 
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and the boards are distinct, but the latter have grown out of the 
former. There had, during many years, been a technical agreement 
concerning ‘ good from oven ;’ that is, the recognition of the work- 
man’s labours only after the ware had passed safely through the 
baking process; but this agreement having become indefinite, owing 
to changes in the materials and mode of manufacture, a board of 
arbitration was appointed, and settled the question to the satisfaction 
of both masters and men, It may be proper to observe, that those 
who have advocated boards of arbitration from the successful instance 
here adduced, admit that the great preponderance of hand-labour 
over machine-labour, and the custom of engaging workmen for 
twelve months certain, impart to the Pottery trade a peculiar 
character, which would admit of mutual regulations not easily main- 
tainable in other trades. 

The Printers of London have succeeded in establishing certain 
rules for lessening disputes. At the beginning of 1856, a meeting 
of masters agreed, that whenever a dispute should arise between a 
printer and one in his employ, the former should appoint three 
arbitrators, and the latter three—none of the six being persons 
engaged in the particular establishment where the disagreement 
arises, A committee of masters and a committee of workmen are 
annually to elect a barrister as chairman of all the courts of arbitra- 
tion that may be held within the year; the chairman to have a 
casting vote if the court be equally divided in opinion. The fee of 
the barrister, and the hire of the council-room, are to be paid by the 
losing party in the dispute. All decisions are to be based, as far as 
possible, on the ‘custom’ of the trade, as laid down in certain 
schedules of prices for labour, agreed on in bygone years; but 
where conventional rules do not easily apply, the award is to be based 
on equity and analogy. The principle of arbitration had long before 
been partially adopted by the London printers ; but still the sources 
of dispute were so many and so vexing, that both employers and em- 
ployed admitted the propriety of giving more regularity and 
stringency to the system; and hence the appointment of the two 
conimittees, followed by the drawing up of a plan for arbitration 
courts, ‘lhe masters’ committee holds meetings separately, and so 
does that of the operatives; and at these meetings many small dis- 
putes are settled and difficulties solved, without having recourse to 
courts of arbitration; but it is in order’ to grapple with larger d:ff- 
culties that the new tribunals were organised. ‘The new tribunal has 
been frequently and successfully appealed to, during the present 
year (1856). 

The Salt trade of Cheshire furnished an example, in 1853, of a 
dispute settled by the friendly intervention of a third party. Salt 
is conveyed in immense quantities from that county to Liverpool and 
other places, by means of flats or barges on the rivers and canals. 
There was a general dissatisfaction at that time among both the 
makers and the carriers of salt, especially the latter, concerning the 
rat@*of payment for services rendered. The bargemen or carriers 
demanded an additional 3d. per ton for carrying salt to Liverpool ; this 
the employers refused to give, and during many weeks fruitless nego- 
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tiations were in progress. ‘The men asked the aid of the National As- 
sociation of United Trades for the Protection of Industry ; and the 
association, appealing to the masters, succeeded in obtaining a meeting 
at which twenty-two of the largest proprietors, and a deputation of 
workmen, were present. The workmen having previously agreed on 
the terms and course of their agreement, opened their case,and showed 
cause why, in their opinion, a rise ought to take place. The masters 
then consulted among themselves, and drew up a paper containing a 
counter-proposition, consenting to a rise of somewhat smaller amount. 
A member of the association taking part in the proceeding, advised 
the men to accept the masters’ offer ; this, after some further contro- 
versy, they did ; and harmony was restored, without any strike or 
lock-out.’ 

The Shipwrights of Sunderland had a board of conciliation for 
some time, composed of an equal number of masters and men. The 
board took into consideration minor subjects of dispute which were 
likely to occur in the shipyards, and settled them in a satisfactory 
manner ; but it was aweres to grapple with the great question of 
pene, on which a fierce contention arose at Sunderland during the 
ate war. 

TheSiik-weavers of Macclesfield, having sufferedseverely through 
a strike in 1849, following in the train of many other strikes of 
similar character, resolved to try whether a court of conciliation could 
be established. Masters and men agreed to ask a solicitor of the 
town to aid them in the capacity of chairman, After some time, 
a court was established, consisting of 12 masters and 12 men. 
The workmen’s representatives were appointed by a peculiar kind of 
double election ; one man was chosen among every 50 operative silk- 
weavers: all the men thus appointed met to form a ‘delegates’ 
meeting ;’ and this meeting selected by ballot 12 of its own body, to 
form the workmen’s portion in the parliament of the trade, The 
arbitration courts, when established, laid down scales and regulations 
for future guidance. Meetings were held once a month to adjust a 
series of tariffs for wages in the various branches of the silk trade. 
It repeatedly happened at these meetings that all the masters voted 
on one side and all the men on the other} but in such cases the 
casting-vote of the impartial and non-interested chairman was always 
respected. The system worked well for two or three years, but was 
ruptured by a cause which has interfered with many arbitration 
schemes— inequality in different districts. In Lancashire, owing to 
density of population and other causes, silk-weavers’) wages were 
lower than at Macclesfield; and as a consequence, the Lancashire 
manufacturers were able to command the market by selling at 
lower prices. The Macclesfield manufacturers, seeing this to be the 
case, and being bound in honour to respect the tariff of their town, 
got over the difficulty by sending much of their silk to be woven 
in Lancashire —a course which the court of conciliation had no 
power to prevent. The men, alarmed at the prospect of losing 
their work altogether, quietly and by degrees offered to accept lower 
wages; and thus the court, ignored by both parties, abandoned its 
labours. 
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The Taiors of London have a Union comprising almost all the 
hands employed at the west-end houses. When a dispute or 
grievance arises, it is brought before a meeting of the trade-society 
to which the workman belongs—several such trade societies forming 
collectively the Tailors’ Union, The society investigates the matter, 
and if it appears that an injury has been suffered by a workman 
from his employer or overseer, a deputation waits on the employer, 
and endeavours to settle the matter by arbitration. If this fail, a 
General Committee of the trade goes over the matter a second 
time, and appoints a second deputation to hold a second interview 
with the employer. Should. failure again result, the Committee 
orders or authorises a ‘strike’ among the men at that shop, by 
which the master is, in a certain sense, taboo’d until he comes to 
terms. ‘The plan is a peculiar one, and at first sight presents an 
aspect of tyranny on the part of the men; but the double inquiry 
takes off the heat of hasty passion, and leads to a mediate system of 
arbitration. ‘The men, in this, as in other trades, attach great value 
to the masters agreeing to mect them ‘ face to face ;? when this is 
done, by deputations or otherwise, a more kindly feeling is engen- 
dered than when the employer remains haughtily aloof from his 
men; and causes of wrangling have a better chance of being 
smoothed away by mutual concession. In larger matters, affecting 
the whole trade, the deputations, whether willingly or not, have 
yielded to arguments adduced by the employers. ‘Thus: noblemen 
as well as ignoble men are, it is found, smitten by the charms of 
ticketed tailoring at the glittering west-end shops; they learn to 
estimate difference of prices; they demur to the old charges of the 
old school of tailors; and these tailors announce to their men that 
any reduction of prices must perforce be accompanied by reduction 
of wages, The workmen cannot permanently resist this line of 
argument; and thus it has happened that the wages of all classes of 
‘operative’ tailors in London have considerably lowered within the 
last few years. It is difficult to see how any board of arbitration 
could grapple with a matter of this kind, especially at a time when 
the labour of women and children is becoming every year more and 
more largely employed in the trade. Nevertheless, the tailors’ 
deputations may continue to have a conciliatory tendency in smaller 
questions. 

The Yin-workers of Wolverhampton endeavoured, a few years 
ago, to arbitrate a dispute by means of magistrates acting non- 
otficially, and therefore without power to enforce their decisions. 
The manufacturers of tin-plate were at the time paying unequal 
wages; the largest firms adopting a higher tariff than the humbler 
firms. The former stated that this state of things could not con- 
tinue ; that wages must be equal, or else the prices in the market 
could not be equal. ‘The men at one of the smaller shops, therefore, 
struck for higher wages, and the employers proposed to ask the 
friendly interposition of five magistrates, to form a board of arbitra-~ 
tion. The employer somewhat inconsistently refused to accept the 
decision of this board, although the men readily accepted it; and 
the matter ended in a way far from amicable, Here the cause of 
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failure was one that would nullify any arbitration whatever—since 
the very spirit of such a system consists in the willingness of both 
parties to bow to the arbitrator. 

The Wire-workers of Birmingham succeeded in settling a dispute 
through the medium of the National Association already adverted 
to. There was a custom of making certain discounts from the 
nominal rate of wages, ina manner and on grounds unsatisfactory to 
the workmen. Masters and men often discussed and as often dis- 
agreed on the subject; but a member of the Association taking up 
the question as a mediator, brought the opposing parties to terms. 


The above list might, doubtless, be very considerably extended by 
additional facts in various trades and localities ; but it will suffice for 
the purposes of the present paper. It will be seen that most of the 
instances refer to minor matters of a technical nature, which could 
not well be determined by others than persons engaged in the 
respective trades, ‘This is, indeed, a characteristic of trade tribunals 
in general, All or nearly all the adjudications were binding only on 
those who chose to be bound by them; and the degrees of strin- 
gency were very different in different cases. Comparing them with 
the operation of the French Conseils de Prud’hommes, it will be 
seen that the decisions of these temporary and Iccal arbitration 
courts were wanting in authority enforced by law. Our English 
experience of the last few years has presented these two facts—we 
have an arbitration system, sanctioned and upheld by law, which no 
one appeals to; and we have numerous partial systems, frequently 
adopted, but not upheld by law. Working men have frequently a 
vague theory that justices and magistrates are rather against them 
than for them, and they do not view favourably any mode of settling 
trade disputes which involves a reference to those functionaries, 
Those who clearly see that the direct intervention of Parliament, as 
a friend to the workman in antagonism with his master, is a chime- 
rical doctrine, are, for the most part, favourable to tribunals of 
conciliation in which both sides are represented. 

The recommendations of the Committee of 1856, arising out of 
their inquiry, may appear to many ardent persons timid; but the 
difficulty of the whole subject was evidently felt, and the members 
had many divisions and adverse votings before they could agree 
upon the terms‘of the Report ‘Their recommendations were limited 
to the following:—*‘‘ From the evidence before them, your Com- 
mittee cannot but arrive at the conclusion that the attention of the 
Legislature might with advantage be directed to the subject of this 
inquiry, and are of opinion that the formation of courts of conciliation 
in this country, more particularly in the large commercial and manu- 
facturing and mining districts, would be beneficial. Your Committee 
would suggest that such a measure might be introduced as an 
amendment in the present Arbitration Act, by a reconstruction of 
that Act in the 10th and 13th sections, by which means both masters 
and operatives would be enabled, each for their own class or calling, 
to appoint referees, an equal number by each party, having power to 
elect a chairman unconnected with cither side, paring 4 casting 
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vote. Such a tribunal should be appointed for a certain period, and 
not for any particular controversy. In addition to these suggestions, 
your Committee are of opinion that it would be desirable, in order 
to give greater permanence and force to such boards of arbitration as 
those formed in the Potteries and other trades and districts, that 
authority should be given to the Secretary of State, on application 
being made to him, to license boards of this description ; and that 
immediately on such license being granted to any such board, it 
should be invested with power to decide all questions relating to 
existing contracts which might be brought before it, and to enforce 
its decisions.” 

The Committee guarded themselves against that rock on which so 
many socio-industrial theories split—authoritative interference with 
wages. ‘‘ Your Committee are, however, of opinion that it would 
be impossible to give these or any other tribunals any power what- 
ever of forcibly regulating the rate of wages; although advantages 
might frequently arise, even in disputes on that subject, from the 
existence in the district of a beard of arbitration chosen from the 
masters and workmen in the trade in which such dispute might 
occur; as, in the opinion of your Committee, both parties would 
frequently be willing in that case voluntarily to refer the question to 
the decision of such a board.” 


1V.—ON THE PROGRESS OF BRITISH 
INDIA. 


Ons of the leading features of commerce during the past year, is the 
great demand for silver which has been made by India and China 
upon the markets of Europe. This has increased to so alarming an 
extent in France, in Germany, as well as in England, as to create a 
crisis in monetary affairs. In the two former countries the greatest 
uneasiness prevails, and, in London, instead of the settled state of the 
money market, which was expected to result from the conclusion of 
a general peace, the funds (that faithful indicator of all disturbing 
causes), as well as every other kind of stock, are now experiencing 
fluctuations as great, and at intervals as short, as if the nations were 
engaged in hot dispute. 

India will, probably, no longer have cause to complain of the 
apathy and coldness with which her affairs were wont to be regarded, 
even by the country most interested in her welfare. So long as she 
was engaged in no peril, nor in deadly struggles for supremacy, the 
British public have been accustomed to regard her as a ‘splendid pos- 

session,’ with a passive admiration, which did not trouble itself to 
consider upon what her splendour, or her capabilities were chiefl 
based. The change eich is now apparent, and the interest with 
which the arrival of every Indian mail is now regarded, at a time 
of the most perfect security, is directly traceable to the events of 
the late war. The channels of the Russian trade were no sooner 
dammed up, than it was brought home to the conviction of merchants 
that hemp, flax, and oil-seed could be procured to any extent, and of 
nearly equal qualities from our Indian possessions, This sudden 
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stimulus to agriculture and trade in the East, was readily responded 
to; and nearly coeval with this event, a large and liberal scheme for 
increasing the means of communication from one part of India to 
another, and of developing its vast resources, was set on foot, and 
prosecuted with the greatest vigour. Large sums of money were 
immediately required for payment of labour and materials in various 
parts of the country, and increasing amounts of silver were paid to 
the agriculturist for his increased productions, Neither the labourer 
nor the agriculturist will take the manufactures or produce of Eng- 
land, except to a very limited extent: their wants are few and readily 
supplied nearer home; so that unless other media of exchange be 
established which accord with their simple habits, the drain of silver 
from Europe to the East will go on and continually increase, 

It is evident, therefore, that now is the turning-point of India’s 
prosperity, and with it, probably, is involved in a greater degree than 
is yet apparent, our whole commercial interests, as well as those of 
our European neighbours. 

It cannot but be useful, under these circumstances, to take a 
review of the material progress of British India to the present 
time. ‘To all who know that country, and have felt an interest, or 
taken part in her public affairs, or participated in her commerce, it 
would be sufficient to direct attention to a paper ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed on the 80th of May 1856, which 
is a masterly Minute by the Marquis of Dalhousie, reviewing his ad- 
ministration in India from January 1848 to March 1856; but asa 
retrospect for general readers, it will be desirable before entering 
into the details which that nobleman has sketched, to give the reader 
a concise view of the physical features and other conditions of the 
country with which its rulers and the promoters of its welfare have to 
deal. 

Hindoostan is a projection from the great Asiatic continent, in the 
shape of an isosceles triangle, with its base resting on the Himalayan 
range of mountains, and inclined in a south-eastern direction.. The 
apex of the triangle is nearly due south, protruding into the Indian 
Ocean. ‘The limits of this country stretch from 8° at Cape Comorin 
to 34° North latitude, on the verge of the Punjaub. It is situated 
between the 70th and 92nd meridians of longitude, which does not 
include the whole of the Punjaub and Scinde, nor the strip of pos- 
sessions on the eastern side of the bay of Bengal, which have been 
lately acquired from the Burmese. ‘This vast territory, including 
kingdoms and principalities, some nominally independent, but vir- 
tually controlled by the British, is inhabited by a mixed race, 
speaking in different parts, as the Hindoo or the Mahomedan cle- 
ment of the population prevails, no less than twenty-one dialects of 
the Sanscrit and Arabic languages. 

For the convenience of Government, the territory which is exclu- 
sively British has been divided into the three presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay. Under the first are included two Lieutenant- 
Governorships, one of the north-western provinces, the other of the 
Punjaub, as well as the settlements of Arracan, Pegu, and ‘Tenas- 
serim, Singapore, and the island of Penang. ‘To the presidency of 
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Bombay, the province of Scinde is attached. The population and 


area of the three presidencies, according to the latest returns, are as 
follows :— 


Area in 
Population. Square Miles, 


Bengal Presidency. . 49,855,137 289,848 
North-Western Province. 30,872,766 85,651 


Punjaub e 9,153,209 78,447 
Eastern Settlements, | 


cluding Pegu (esti- 
mated) . . 
Oude « « 2,970,000 23,738 


1,639,493 85,707 


94,490,605 564,391 
Madras Presidency . + « 22,301,697 132.090 
Bombay Presidency 11,109,067 120,065 


27,901,369 816,546 


Total of the three Prev} 1 
sidencies . 


The above figures give to every square mile in the whole of 
Bengal . . 167 people. 
Madras . . 146 ,, 
Bombay. . 93 y 


These numbers are exclusive of the native, and, so called, inde- 
pendent states, which altogether contain a population of 47,927,686, 
so that the entire population of India amounts to nearly 176 
millions, 

The physical features of this great country are so favourable, that 
unless those great inequalities of surface existed, the Himalayas on its 
northern boundary, and the Malabar and Canara range on the west- 
ern side of the continent, all India would have been a desert tract, 
as unfruitful as the plains of Arabia or the centre of Africa. But for 
purposes benevolent and wise, and with ultimate views which per- 

aps we but faintly see, that noble chain of mountains was projected 
far above the general level of the surrounding continent. It is part 
only of the great and continuous systemn of elevations which forms a 
natural boundary between Russia, Tartary, and the Chinese Empires, 
as well as Hindoostan, from the sides of which flow streams in every 
direction, which render al] these vast countries fit for the habitation 
of man. With respect to Hindoostan alone, the Himalayas, or, as 
they are appropriately termed, the ‘Snowy Mountains,’ form one 
uninterrupted range from Cashmere on the north-west, to Assam on 
the East, where the Burhampootur River breaks through the chain. 
This background, or fringe of Hindoostan, stands up like a wall on 
the north. Range after range, it recedes from the plain, and at from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty miles from the base, attains its 
greatest elevation. Many of its peaks are more than 20,000 feet 
above the level of the sea; some 28,000; and one has just been 
measured which exceeds 29,000 feet. No other mountains in the 
world approach this elevation ; and from no portion of their highest 
ridges along the whole extent alluded to, is snow abscpt at any 
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period of the year. The diminution of temperature of the air over 
these mountainous regions at such elevations must be immense, when 
compared to that of the level country below. There, the summer’s 
sun has no sooner had time to act on the atmosphere in contact with 
the plains of the Punjaub, the sands of Jessulmere, the rocks of 
Scinde, and the black loam of Central India, than rarefaction takes 
place, and the ascending currents are displaced by cooler air laden 
with moisture from the sea. These are driven onward, till arrested 
and condensed by the cold air hanging over the Himalayan range ; 
the moisture is taen precipitated, and begins its descending course 
towards the plains. 

‘The same thing, in a modified form, takes place in the south, 
owing to the position of the Malabar range of mountains, and of 
the Eastern Ghauts, which mark the general form of Southern India, 
and form a high table land, of which the dominions of the Nizam 
and the great cotton district of Nagpoor are the centre. There is 
also a lesser—the Vindhyan range of hills, commencing near Baroda 
and Broach on the Bombay side, on the west, and traversing the 
country in nearly an easterly direction. 

The position and direction of the rivers of India are but a conse- 
quence of this distribution of hill and plain. ‘The drainage of the 
Himalayas, and of the Vindhya, unite in the great Gangetic Valley, 
aud form one of the finest rivers. The valley of the Indus carries 
off the waters of the Punjaub, springing from the mountains of Cash- 
mere and Kunawur. ‘I'he Nerbudda River, rocky and impracticable, 
is in the south face of the Vindhyan chain; and the drainage of the 
table land, and from the Ghauts to the south, finds its way to the sea 
by the Godavery, the Cauvery, and other rivers of less note in the 
Presidency of Madras. . 

With the exception of Bombay, where a few projecting islands 
form an admirable shelter for shipping, the harbours of the Indian 
coast are at the mouths of the principal rivers: Kurrachee, near the 
delta of the Indus ; Calcutta, in that of the Ganges ; and Coringa, 
at the mouth of the Godavery, It is remarkable that in so great an 
extent of coast line, from the Indus to the Ganges two thousand 
four hundred and sixty miles in length, and comprised between 
twenty-three parallels of longitude, so few natural harbours should 
exist. Madras, to which shipping resort, is but an open roadstead, 
from which they are obliged to fly and put to sea on the first indica- 
tions of an approaching storm, Coringa is not much resorted to, 
except by a small class of native ships, so that between Bombay on 
one side of the continent, to Calcutta at the other extremity, there 
can scarcely be said to be a single mercantile port. ‘The eastern 
coast of the Bay of Bengal has more indentations, Arracan, Pegu, 
and ‘lenasserim, afford excellent ports; and there are others farther 
south, but the trade there, is not yet of sufficient importance to 
attract any but vessels of the smallest size. 

It would be expected in a country so vast, approaching at one point 
to within eight degrees of the equator, and receding. thirty-four 
degrees {rom it at its northern limit, that great varieties of climate 
would occur in djfferent parts; and although these differences actually 
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exist, they are not so much due to latitude, as to the relative posi- 
tion of land and sea, and to the degrees of elevation of the land above 


the general level of the globe. For within certain distances from. 


the equatorial line, the exact measure of which has not been yet 
determined, the intensity of the sun’s rays, as felt on the surface of 
the earth, is probably much the same. It is the condition of the 
atmosphere with regard to dryness, or moisture, and temperature, 
through which the rays have to pass, which most sensibly affects 
us. Thus, the southern part of the continent of Arabia, and 
the islands of Ceylon and Penang, differ only by a very few degrees 
in their distance from the equator, yet in the former country the 
heat is almost stifling, while to the two islands, invalids often 
resort on account of their mild, equable, and pleasant climates, 
Nearly one half of the continent of India is in contact with the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal ; and though strictly a tropical 
country from the 8th to the 20th degree of north latitude, it is 
cooled and refreshed by the breeze, and the moisture from those seas, 
The alluvial and low ground near the coast, which is of no considerable 
breadth, is moist and hot, yet not distressing to the human frame. 
The Malabar range of hills, and the elevated Ghauts modify this 
state of the atmosphere, and, in the interior, produce an agreeable 
climate. The periodical rains, driven inland from the coast, cause 
the principal variations of temperature, so that of the cold of winter 
there is little known. 

Above the 20th degree of latitude are the countries of Central 
India, Rajpootana, and Bengal, the two first drier and hotter than the 
south, but where the changes of the seasons from hot to cold, as well 
as from dry to wet, begin to be more sensibly felt. The dry heat, 
however, of the sandy plain or of the parched soil, is not in it- 
self found seriously to affect the health. With temperance, and 
no injudicious exposure, these countries seldom injure a sound consti- 
tution. ‘The North-western Provinces, the Punjaub, as well as Oude, 
enjoy an European climate for several months of the year, which, from 
November to March, render them as agreeable to the European as 
any country in the world. Field sports can be thoroughly enjoyed, 
as well as the evening fireside, and the Englishman, wearied of the 
confinement of summer, can go abroad at any period of the day, 
without danger of a cowp de soleil. But the greatest absence of 
tropical heat is to be found on the range of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains, the southern slopes of which, Nepaul excepted, are British 
ground. Upon these slopes, and in the intervening valleys and 
heights, every possible gradation of climate exists, from the tropical 
moisture and heat at their base, to the arctic temperature of their 
snow-clad peaks. In a single day, or even half that time, the tra- 
veller may witness in his ascent, types of the vegetation of every 
latitude, and of nearly every country. A few thousand feet above 
the level of the plains, the oak and the fir tree abound, and the violet 
a the cowslip awaken recollections of distant and more familiar 
ands, 

From this sketch of the physical aspect of the country, it must 
strike the reader, that, considered as a tropical country, India is more 
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favoured than any other portion of the earth of equal extent, in any 
other quarter of the globe. Parts of China may be as fertile, but 
not over a similar extent of surface. Parts of Central America may 
be as rich, but those riches are not so easy of access, or not yet deve- 
loped. In all India there is a remarkable absence of extensive 
swamp, or dense prairie, from which noxious exhalations can be 
poured forth. Where such do occur, they are of very limited extent. 
After the periodical rains have passed off, the surface is dry, and 
the country on the whole is healthy, and capable of supporting 
almost an unlimited population. 

The productions of India are as numerous as its surface is diversi- 
fied and its climate various, The staple products are cotton, indigo, 
sugar, hemp, flax, oil, opium, maize, wheat, rice, and other cereals, 
besides which there are tea, spices, gums, dyes, and many articles of 
minor note. Cotton, which is placed first in this list, is in truth the 
leading feature of Indian agriculture. There is little land, save 
that which is sterile, swampy, desert, or mountainous, upon which 
it cannot be grown, In most village lands upon the plain country, 
it forms part of a two-years’ course; and outside the village walls, 
hand-weavers have been seen, from time immemorial, making the 
coarse cloth universally worn by the natives, The ‘home,’ or 
village consumption of Indian cotton is immense. Geographically its 
growth is confined to no particular limits in the Indian peninsula, for 
it is found at Travancore, the southernmost part, on the coasts of 
Chittagong and Arracan, of the Gulf of Cutch, in the valley of the 
Ganges, and in the northernmost part of the Punjaub. For export- 
ation, its principal localities have been the district of Guzerat, in 
the Bombay Presidency ; of Kandeish, in the kingdom of Berar; 
from Bundlecund, in the Bengal Presidency ; Belgaum, Dharwar, 
and Bellary, in Madras, and from the Punjaub and Scinde. More 
than five million acres are stated in the statistical returns, printed by 
authority, to be under cotton cultivation in the three presidencies ; 
and the quantity exported to Great Britain is, by the same authority, 
placed at one hundred and thirty and a half million of pounds, equal 
to about one-sixteenth of its total consumption; ‘* but if, by means 
of railroads, the great cotton field of Berar, situate within the dominions 
of the Nizam of Hydrabad, were placed nearly on an equality in 
point of facility of transport, with the maritime cotton districts, 
then a breadth of land sufficient for the growth of a quantity equal 
to the full demand of Great Britain, might at once be made available. 
It is, however, only by means of a railroad that the territory of 
Berar can be placed in a position to become a cotton-exporting 
country.” 

The foregoing conditions relating to the province and prospects of 
Berar are partly in course of being fulfilled. When the Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway shall be completed, the cotton of Nagpoor, 
Hydrabad, and of the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, will have an 
outlet to the port of Bombay on one side, and to Mirzapore and the 
river Ganges on the other. The railroad which is intended to con- 
nect the cities and presidencies of Madras and Bombay, will pass 
through the cotton districts of Bellary and Belgaum ; = there still 
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seems to be a means of exit required, by-which the cotton of the. 
southern portions of the Nizam’s dominions may, by the line or in the 
direction of the Godavery river, find its way to Coringa or some 
otber port on the Madras coast. Whether a railway be practicable, 
from political considerations, may be determined by the proper 
authorities ; but meantime it has been proposed by a company of 
private gentlemen, to whom the country is well known, to navigate 
the Godavery by steamers and barges, with a view to bringing down 
some of the rich products of the interior to the coast. All such 
projects can be regarded as little short of benefactions to India, des- 
titute as it has hitherto been of every ordinary aid to the transit of 
her commerce, except what. nature, by her rivers, has supplied, or by 
the rudest means of transport by land. The cotton of Bundlecund, 
of the Delhi territory, or of Gude, may be seen to this day, 
uncleaned and unpressed, passing down the rivers Jumna, the 
Ganges, and the Indus, in unwieldy country boats, which drift no 
faster than the current will bear them along. Still more to be 
deplored are the efforts required to convey it in country carts, or 
upon the backs of bullocks, from the great cotton field of central 
India towards the sea-coast, or to the banks of the Ganges. From 
Nagpoor and the territories of Iydrabad, two streams of the cotton 
commerce may be seen struggling along unmade roads, extricated 
with difficulty from the sands of unbridged rivers, and passing at the 
rate of 10 to 14 miles a-day, on one side towards Bombay, and on 
the other to Mirzapore. This state of things it is expected that the 
railway will remedy ; and if one line should not be sufficient, they 
should be mu!tiplied, until the shipments of cotton from Nagpoor 
shall be as certain and as cheaply effected as they now are from Calcutta 
or from the mouths of the Indus. Great facilities might also be 
afforded, not only for the transport of cotton, but of all other bulky 
produce of Bundlecund, Oude, and the north-west provinces, by 
improved steamers and barges of light draught, to navigate the 
Ganges to Calcutta: and the products of the Punjaub, of Bhawul- 
pore, and of Scinde should, in the same manner, be transported to 
the point where the Scinde Railway will touch the Indus, 

‘* For a period of upwards of sixty years, attempts have been made 
by the East India Company to extend the cultivation of cotton, and 
to improve its staple, as well as the modes of cleaning and packing. 
Seeds from different cotton-growing countries have been procured, 
rewards offered to stimulate exertion, and instruments, both agricul- 
tural and mechanical, superior to those in native use, have been 
extensively introduced. The distribution of seed of superior quality 
commenced as early as 1788. In 1813 the services of an American 
were obtained with a view of furthering the desired improvements in 
cultivation and cleaning, and American gins were then imported ;”* 
and similar efforts were made, as well as experimental farms undcr- 
taken, from the years 1818 to 1836, but without any very great success. 
The Indian Government, however, ‘resolved that no means should 


* Statistical Papers relating to India. Printed for the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, 1353, 
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be left untried which might be likely to assist the desirable object of 
improving and extending the cotton cultivation on the Bombay side 
of India.” 

In 1839 a further experiment, on a more extended scale, was 
commenced by the aid of the best managers of cotton plantations 
who could be procured from the United States, the results of which, 
in 1844, were thus stated by one of the parties employed: ‘ Indian 
cotton has long been known to possess two very remarkable qualities 
—it ‘ mills’ or swells in bleaching, thereby yielding a more substan- 
tial fabric ; it takes and retains colour better than American cotton ; 
and it would command a good market, provided it were sent in 
regular supply, and of uniform cleanness. ‘The capability of furnish- 
ing an article suited to the manufacturers of Great Britain, is 
not limited to Broach and Surat, but extends to the whole of Can- 
deish, the southern Mahratta country, and other parts of Western 
India; the capabilities of the north-western provinces, and large 

ortions of the eastern and southern parts of an Madras territory, 
ing inferior.” The difference of price between the cotton of Broach 
and Surat, being sea-board districts, and that of other more inland 
districts, he attributes to “difference of handling, and the distance 
and badness of the routes over which the cotton travels.” 

‘* Great importance is attributed to culture; but the natives of 
large tracts already employ a mode of cultivating the cotton plant in 
principle nearly the same as the American, but better suited in some 
respects to locality. ‘The great inferiority of much of the Indian 
article is the result of what befalls it subsequent to its production in 
the fields—that is, in the way in which it is gathered and stored, 
and chiefly the way in which it is separated from the seed, and pre- 
pared for the market, as well asin its transmission to market. At the 
gathering the effort for improvement should commence.” 

It was proved, in 1849, that in the Madras territories, ‘ the soil 
and climate are capable of producing cotton suitable to the British 
market,” and ‘it thus appears that within the two subordinate presi- 
dencies there is a considerable extent of country, the soil and climate 
of which are well adapted to the growth, not only of the indigenous 
cotton plant, but also of the American plant. An ample provision 
of seed of the superior kinds of cotton for the use of the cultivators 
seems all, as far as cultivation is concerned, that can now be bene- 
ficial. ‘Ihe introduction of improved methods of cleaning and 

acking continues to engage the attention of the home authorities, 
Tndian cottun is adapted to varieties of goods, amounting in weight 
to about 75 per cent. of the total cotton manufacture of Great 
Britain. ‘The cultivation has to contend with sundry disadvantages, 
but these are compensated by the cheapness of the cost of produc- 
tion; this in many parts of India being only 13d. per lb., while in 
America it is from 50 to 100 per cent. more, ranging from 24d. 
to 3d.” 

Indigo is one of the principal articles of produce of the Bengal 

residency. It is grown to some extent in the alluvial soil of the 
orth-western Provinces ; but Bengal proper, below the junction of 
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the rivers Jumna and Ganges, is its chief locality. There is a con- 
siderable cultivation of the plant in the Madras territory, and in 
Moultan, the southernmost district of the Punjaub, as well as in 
Scinde; but in none of these countries has the manufacture of indigo 
had the benefit of that European superintendence and skill, which 
have brought this dye to such perfection as it has attained in Bengal. 

‘* Few histories of commercial products are more instructive than 
that of indigo,” says Dr. Royle, in his able and interesting essay on 
the productive resources of India. ‘It is mentioned by Arrian as 
brought from the countries bordering on the Indus ; so that we see 
it an article of export in the earliest times from the country where 
the plant is indigenous. It formed one of the principal articles 
imported by the East India Company, in the first century of their 
commerce; but was soon supplanted when European skill was 
applied to the culture of the plant and the manufacture of indigo in 
the West Indies and southern parts of North America, It was 
restored again to the country of its birth by the very means by which 
it had been wrested thence, that is, by the application of European 
skill and energy, as well to the culture of the plant as to the chemistry 
of the manufacture. Accurate information was also supplied, and 
specimens of the quality of drug it was desirable to rival.” Nothing 
could be more encouraging to the future of India, than a fact of that 
significance in relation to a single article of ordinary agricultural 
produce. Like indigo, cotton is also an indigenous plant of Hin- 
doostan ; and it is quite possible, then, that the same means by 
which indigo has been brought to such perfection as to supersede, 
in the markets of Europe, the produce of any other country whatever, 
may, in like manner, so improve the staple and increase the quantity 
of cotton, as to supply England, at least, with all that she requires, 
The value of indigo now exported annually from British India, 
approaches, and sometimes exceeds, two millions sterling ; a trade 
which is the growth entirely of the present century, about three 
parts of which are from Bengal, and the rest from Madras and 
Bombay. ‘The cultivation of the plant is rather a precarious one, as 
the best qualities are grown upon lands which are subject to inunda- 
tion ; and if the waters remain too long, or rise to too great a height, 
the crop is either seriously injured or destroyed. ‘The plan adopted 
by the *‘ planter” is to purchase, by advances, the whole crop from 
the native cultivator, whose out- door operations require, now, little or 
no interference. In the manipulation of the factory, the skill of the 
European is chiefly applied. 

It must be added, however, on Dr. Royle’s authority, with regard 
to the degree of perfection which the manufacture of indigo has 
attained in the Bengal presidency, that the measures which have 
been alluded to ‘‘ would hardly have sufficed, had it not been for 
the extensive purchases made by the East India Company, the losses 
which they sustained, and the advances which they still continued 
to make. ‘The manufacturers eventually attained a degree of skill 
which, in a climate favourable to the plant, and backed by the 
cheapness of labour in Bengal, enabled them to bid defiance eyen to 
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the more practised manufacturers of the west. The culture and 
manufacture being established, indigo has continued one of the 
staple products of Bengal. Its goodness is permanently secured by 
the planters in Bengal and the south-east provinces attending to the 
culture of the plant and the manufacture of the indigo, while those 
in the north-western parts of India supply them with seed. ‘The 
moisture and richness of the Bengal soil and climate are favourable 
to the luxuriant growth of the parts of vegetation in which the 
colouring matter is secreted, while the comparative dryness of the 
northern provinces enables them more easily to perfect the parts of 
fructification, The whole history, culture, and manufacture afford 
most useful lessons for the means to be adopted for ensuring success 
in other cultures, which at first appear equally unprofitable, but are 
not more hopeless, inasmuch as they are substantive products, which 
do not depend upon the state of other manufactures for their sale 
and consumption.” 

This lesson, so full of practical import, will not be lost with 
regard to other improvements, especially in the growth of cotton. 
It is hoped that the ettorts to that end will terminate as usefully and 
successfully as in the case which has just been described. 

The sugar-cane is another of the indigenous productions of India, 
from whence it has been supplied to other countries, where, especially 
in the West Indies, it has been brought, by European skill and 
culture, to yield a far better substance than the sugar of the country 
from which it was originally derived. Yet there is no reason why 
India, with regard to this article of commerce, should not compete 
with any other country in the world, In various parts, it has soils 
and climate which are capable of producing the cane in the greatest 
perfection. In the whole of Bengal, in the north-western provinces, 
the Punjaub, in the Madras territories, and on the east side of the 
Bay of Bengal, the sugar-cane is grown with perfect ease and in the 
greatest abundance. ‘There is not the most paltry bazaar, in which 
bundles of it may not be seen, at the proper season, exposed for sale. 
But, so far as observation goes, the method of cultivation of this 
crop is faulty to a degree, and some of the leading principles of 
vegetable physiology are set at nought. ‘The cane attains, in some 
places, a height of eight or ten feet; it has numerous ramifications 
in its roots, and several long drooping leaves at its upper extremity. 
Yet these canes are set so close together, that neither air nor light 
can sufficiently penetrate for the proper development of the plant, 
and the deposit of the full proportion of saccharine matter which is 
desired. | 1t may be said of this plant, with regard to both its culti- 
vation and the manufacture of sugar, that there is more room for 
improvement, as well as greater prospect of success, than with 
respect to any other agricultural product of India. A few sugar 
factories, superintended by Europeans, have been established and are 
successfully worked ; but if one tithe of the attention should ever be 
paid to sugar in the East, which it-has met with in the West Indies, 
the results to India, as well as to England, would be very great. 
Already it forms one of the chief articles of export from British 
India, the quantity, according to the latest returns, having amounted, 
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in 1853, to 73,883 tons, and, in value, to 1,729,763i. ;* but these 
figures are small compared with the known capabilities of India in 
this respect. The attention of the East India Company has been 
occasionally given to this subject ; but, with the exception of reports 
called for, nothing very advantageous appears to have been done to 
encourage the improved culture and increased production of sugar in 
India. It has risen gradually, however, to be an important article 
of the commerce of the country, and has exercised considerable 
influence in reducing the price of sugar to the consumer. “it 
is evident,” Dr. Royle states, ‘‘ that every part of the extensive 
plains of India is well suited to the cultivation of sugar; but we do 
not know what peculiarities of soil and climate are best suited to 
produce the richest secretion of juice, nor which canc is best suited 
to the different degrees of dryness and moisture, heat or cold, of the 
different parts of India. The differences in these respects it would 
be extremely desirable to have accurately ascertained. In the cul- 
ture, also, of the cane, many peculiarities must have considerable 
influence on the nature of the secretions, and consequently on the 
quantity of sugar that is produced, besides what is dependent on 
difference of species, such as the more or less deep ploughing and 
planting, as well as whether the latter be close or open (so as to 
exclude or admit air and light), the copious or scanty weeding, or 
the frequent irrigation. In addition to this any improvement in the 
unthrifty mode of manufacturing it will ensure the production of 
sugar of as superior quality in every, as we now know to be produced 
in some, parts of the Indian empire.” 

‘Samples of East India sugar sent to this country have been 
pronounced equal to any from the West Indies. But to ensure 
success, as well as to make it profitable, it is necessary to pay as 
tuuch attention to the culture of the cane as to the manufacture of 
the sugar.” 

The true hemp-plant is common to nearly all Asiatic as well as 
European countries, but is believed to be of Eastern origin, In 
Hindoostan, however, except in some parts of the Hlimalayas, it is 
not cultivated for its fibre, but for the intoxicating juice it contains, 
which is manufactured into the deleterious drug termed bhang. 
In almost every part of India it is cultivated and planted wide, 
for better production of this substance; but if it were planted 
thickly, so as to exclude the air and light, and with the object 
of obtaining a long and pliant fibre, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that this might not be done with such success, as to form a 
substitute for the quantities of hemp which we usually receive from 
Russia, Poland, and Italy. No climates can be more various than 
those of the interior of Russia beyond Moscow, and of the south of 
Italy, and the vicinity of Naples. Yet hemp is grown in perfection 


Tons. £. 
* From Bengal . . . 54,164 1,420,311 
Madras . 16,597 241,205 
Lombay . . . 3,122 68,247 
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in all these regions, and in the latter of the finest quality. There 
seems to be no primd facie reason, therefore, why it may not be 
produced as well in India, where the plant is indigenous, and where 
there is no difficulty in rearing it already for another special purpose. 
It has been seen by Dr. Royle, and others, in a wild state, and in 
great abundance, in the low lands near the base of the Himalayas, and 
cultivated, and in a very luxuriant state, ten or twelve feet high, at 
clevations in those mountains of 6,000 and 7,000 feet. Its ligneous 
fibre is used by the natives partially for the manufacture of ropes, 
and for making grain sacks, which are very durable, as well as for 
fishing-nets on the coast of Malabar. The hemp of Kangra, a 
district of the Himalaya, north.of the Punjaub, has recently acquired 
some celebrity, having proved, on trial, superior in strength to even 
the best Russian hemp. ‘There can be no question, therefore, with 
regard to the practicability of producing hemp of a quality suited to 
the European market, over vast tracts of country on the lower slopes 
of the Himalayan mountains, It has been stated, on good authority, 
that Himalayan hemp may be landed in England, including all 
charges, at from 25/, to 31/. per ton, and it is said that its value here 
would be 35/. 

With regard to the plains, some successful experiments of the 
growth of the hemp-plant have been made, both in the humid plains 
of Bengal and in the north-western provinces, sufficient to show that 
there are no difficulties, either with respect to soil or climatic 
influences, which would interfere with its production, although, 
whether or not to the extent required, or of the proper quality and 
strength, cannot yet be said to have been sufficiently tested. ‘The 
quantities imported into England from the East Indies have pro- 
gressively increased for several years past. Between the years 1847 
and 1850 they had increased in a twofold ratio. Between 1851 and 
1853 three times the quantity has been received from the Bombay 
presidency, and from Bengal the quantity has been doubled. 

But there are other fibres, considered as substitutes for hemp, which 
are received from India, and have become most important articles of 
commerce. These are the sunn of Bengal, and jute, and gunny, 
which is made of jute. The two first, though styled in the exports 
as Indian hemp, are from plants totally diiferent from the true 
hemp, which has just been described. 

Sunn, or Indian hemp, under which name the article is exported 
from that country, is the produce of a leguminous or podded plant, 
and has.a close resemblance to the Spanish broom, which is a sub- 
division ‘of that order. It is cultivated everywhere in India for 
its fibre alone; and with this object, the natives affirm, that the 
thicker it is grown the better,-—‘‘ so thick as to prevent the air 
from passing through it ;” which isa proof that, without any acquaint- 
ance with the physiological reasons by which the correctness of this 
system can be sliown, they have, by long practice and observation, 
arrived at the true method of culture. In their treatment of the 

lant, however, after it has come to maturity, they have much to 

earn, in order that the fibre may be produced in the best state fur 
the markets of Europe. ‘This is only one of the very numerous 
points in connexion with Indian produce, in which the expericuce 
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and skill, and science of the West, might be,of incalculable benefit, 
The fibre of swnn, and an infinity of other Indian articles, have a 
far lower value in the commerce of the world than they ought to 
bear; not owing to any inherent defect, but either to imperfect 
culture, bad manipulation, or ignorance of the best method of 
developing their intrinsic qualities. The Bombay side of India, 
Malabar, and Travancore, appear to be the most promising localities 
for the growth of Indian hea, A very favourable opinion on 
some specimens of brown hemp from one of these provinces is quoted 
by Dr. Royle :—‘* The sample,” says the report, “appears to be of 
the same quality as the Baltic. My twine-spinner assures me that 
by taking it sooner, and by using more care in the steeping and 
exposure, it will be fully equal to the Baltic. Surely, by attention, 
this may be accomplished. It may require an Englishman to direct, 
and our implements to be used, when I have no doubt of the 
successful result alike to the grower, the merchant, and our country. 
Your hemp is very clean—a material point, but it wants more 
beating and dressing, and I think the natives have not proper 
implements to do it with. You cannot improve on your mode of 
packing ; it is decidedly superior to the Baltic. I do not despair of 
seeing the produce of the Baltic supplanted by that of India, as the 
defect appears to me solely to arise in the management of it: it 
stands too long before it is pulled or cut, or is too much steeped or 
exposed to get the fibre to separate from the stalk.”-—(Agric. and 
llortic, Soc. of Western India.) 

Dr. Royle himself states that, ‘* besides Bengal, Madras, and the 
west of India, sunn is also extensively cultivated in north-west 
India, for ordinary use. The cultivation may be much increased, 
and it is probable, with considerable addition to the strength and 
flexibility of the fibre, by the aid of irrigation; and this is easily 
managed in some, and will be so in most places when the Great 
Ganges Canal is in active operation. It will be found there, as 
elsewhere, that nothing is wanted but an improved preparation to 
make it a desirable article for the English market, Brown hemp 
has, by competent judges, been considered equal to many of the 
purposes of Petersburg hemp.” ‘Twelve years ago, when Peters- 
burg hemp was selling in London for 38/. per ton, Indian brown 
hemp was sold for 20/., and sunn for 16/, to 187. But since the 
commencement of the last war the prices-of the two latter rose to 
from 35/. to 48/., and from 27. to 83/., Petersburg selling at the 
same time at 58/. to 63/, 

The fibre of jute, or Jew’s mallow, has not been tiil lately an 
article of commerce, but for the last sixteen years it has been much 
employed in our manufactories. ‘* In India it has been long em- 
oye for making both cordage and cloth. It is a species of pot- 

erb, known to the ancients under the name of korkhoras, from 
which its botanical name is derived. ‘The material is obtained from 
two distinct plants, one of which appears to abound chiefly in India 
and China, and is styled Chinese hemp. The fibre of both, how- 
ever, is called Ju/e.” ‘* It is used for cordage, for agricultural pur- 
poses, and for river navigation, as well as for making paper,” but 
its principal application is the manufacture of a coarse sackcloth, 
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termed gunny bag; the chief use of which is, to serve as a kind 
of package, and especially a covering, for the large unpressed bales 
of cotton, which traverse the length and breadth of India every 
year. Sugar, and other bulky commodities, are also packed in this 
material—and it is largely exported to South America to be used 
in the cotton trade in a similar manner, The manufacture of this 
article is one of the principal features of domestic industry in the 
populous districts of Lower Bengal. Men of various classes, women, 
and children, are ali to be seen engaged in it, and hence the very 
low prices at which it is produced. It does not appear that com- 
merce in this article is capable of ad very great extension, nor 
that its quality can be much improved, or that it is likely to be 
much more in demand; but a caution seems necessary, in order 
that the quality should be kept up to the standard which it has 
attained of late years. The quantity exported from the three 
presidencies, but nearly all from Bengal, amounted in value in the 
year 1853 to 231,159/., which is a considerable increase upon former 
years. 

Flax, or the linseed plant, has been cultivated in India from the 
earliest time, not for its fibre, but only for its seed, from which the 
well-known oil is expressed. It is accordingly sown, not thickly 
together, as is the case with swnn, which is grown for its fibre, 
but along the margins of fields of other crops, where the sun and 
air can freely reach it, and increase the secretions upon which the 
value of the seed depends, But, if in India this plant could meet 
with some portion of the attention which is bestowed upon it in 
Russia, Poland, Be!gium, Germany, France, Italy, and Ireland, it 
would, no doubt, be a very important matter for India with respect 
to its fibre, as it is already for its seed. The reason that the flax 
plant has so large a geographical distribution is, that the winters 
of India, and of other countries of moderate southern latitude, 
approach very nearly in temperature to the summers of the north. 
But the considerations of climate, soil, and particular treatment of 
the flax plant in India, so as to enable its fibre to compete with what 
is imported from other countries, cannot here be treated in sufficient 
detail. It is doubtless a result which will some day be achieved ; 
not, perhaps, in our day, but so soon as it comes to be generally 
acknowledged in England, that the greatest boon it can confer upon 
India, even greater than railroads and the electric telegraph, is to 
give it the benefit of the application of those principles of modern 
science to the cultivation of its soil, which have done so much for 
agriculture in the United Kingdom. The cultivation of flax for its 
fibre has not been altogether neglected in India, for even in the 
carly part of the present century, the East India Company’s botanical 
superintendent prepared some flax at a farm in the neighbourhood o 
Calcutta, and he was of opinion that it could be produced profitably 
and in any quantities. Dr. Royle, in 1834, and again in his essay 
on the * Productive Resources of India,’ in 1840, drew attention to 
the same subject, and in 1841 the Indian Government took an active 
part to promote the preparation of the fibre for the European market. 
A private company was also established about the same period, 
expressly for the growth of flax in India, but its operations having . 
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been confined to districts of Bengal, the moisture of the climate 
appears to have had an unfavourable influence, and the experi- 
ment terminated without affording that encouragement to prose- 
cute the culture which had been anticipated. ‘The Agricultural 
Society, however, in reporting to the Government all that was 
known regarding the cultivation of flax in India in the year 1841, 
stated that in many instances it had proved successful; and very 
fairly profitable, and with such a variety of climate, situation, and 
soil from which selection can be made, there can be little doubt, 
that in many parts of the country suitable conditions for perfecting 
this plant in every respect might be found. Dr. Royle says 
that ‘‘ of all parts of India there are none that appear to me better 
suited to the growth of flax than the Saugur and Nerbuddah terri- 
tories, as the soil is rich and prolific, and the climate a medium 
between the extreme moisture of Bengal and the dryness of the 
north-west provinces.” The writer has himself seen a beautiful 
crop of the flax plant, tall, straight, and close in growth, raised in 
the garden of the Agricultural Society at Lahore. In some parts of 
the Punjaub, it is grown by the natives for the sake of its fibre, 
which is made into twine. The Society commenced its experiments 
in 1853, with seed procured from the north-western provinces, and 
samples of the flax prepared under European superintendence were 
considered -by the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, to whom they 
were submitted in 1854, to be very favourable. They were said to 
be ‘ the finest that had ever been grown in the country, and that 
the cultivation might be encouraged.” ‘This, therefore, sets at rest 
the question as to the practicability of preparing flax in the northern 
parts of India, so as to become a good merchantable article, and that 
similar efforts will lead to equally good results on an extended scale. 
The value of linseed alone, exported from the three presidencies 
during the year 1853, was 448,770/., which exhibits an increase 
over 1851 of 109,2567. 
It has been already stated, that the winters of Hindoostan, and 
especially those of Upper India, in the north and north-western 
rovinces, are so temperate as to resemble the autumns of Europe. 
or a season ranging, according to latitude, from October or 
November to March and April, all trace of the tropical heats seems 
to have disappeared, cultivation of nearly all the European types 
occupies the soil. Abundance of wheat and barley are grown in 
this interval, being sown towards the conclusion of the rains in 
August or September, and reaped in April before the heat sets in. 
‘The whole face of the country may then be seen as one sheet of 
golden corn ; not a single hedge marks the boundary of one field 
from another, nor even of the numerous village lands; and on an 
apparently interminable level plain, there is nothing to arrest the 
eye over this rich expanse, save the groups of trees which denote 
the positions of villages or wells. As grain-exporting countries, the 
only limit which could be assigned with respect to the north-west 
provinces, parts of central India, the Punjaub, and Scinde, would 
arise from the expense of transport to the ports at which it could be 
shipped. As such facilities do not yet exist, it is impossible to 
hazard with confidence any approximate view of the effect which the 
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wheat, barley, or oats of India would produce on the markets of 
Europe, could they be transported at a moderate charge. The 
roductive capabilities of the country may be said to be indefinite, 
or not only is the area over which these crops can be successfully 
raised very large, but it must be remembered, that not a single step 
has been hitherto taken to increase the yield from every acre. 
When the soils shall have been studied, the manures economised, 
and other aids derivable from science, and from art, shall have been 
resorted to, the quantities of wheat and barley available for exporta- 
tion will be, indeed, immense. The Agricultural Societies of 
Calcutta and Lahore have done much to exhibit proper systems of 
culture; but their influence has not extended much beyond the 
immediate vicinity of those cities. Zealous officers of the Govern- 
ment there have also been, who are desirous of communicating to 
the native farmer, some of the experience of the West; but these 
isolated efforts can have but trifling effect on the agriculture of a 
whole country, which has been guided by observation and habit 
from the most ancient times. The prejudices of farmers are pro- 
verbial everywhere, even in the most enlightened countries; and it 
may be stated with confidence, that the spread of information alone 
will produce no effect in the East. Practical demonstration of the 
results of improved methods will be necessary, to convince the native 
cultivator that it will be worth his while to adopt ‘them ; but for 
these he will at first incur neither risk nor expense. Allowances 
must be made for peculiarities in the character of a people: they 
are close observers and good cultivators so far as their knowledge 
extends, but agriculture with them is but an empirical art, based on 
the custom of ages. The science and expedients, by which the pro- 
duce of the land in other countries has been doubled within the last 
fifty years, is a sealed book to them. There is no Agricultural 
College, nor a professor of the applied sciences in all India; nor 
amongst the numerous officers by whom the government of the 
country is administered, are there any, except in very rare cases, 
who are capable of giving the natives any advice with regard to the 
improvement of their crops. These officers are in constant contact 
with the people, they have great influence over them, and they 
present, perhaps, the most favourable channel by which information 
could be supplied. If in preparing young men for the Indian civil 
service, agricultural chemistry, physiological botany, and some 
acquaintance with the leading principles of practical farming were 
to be substituted for a knowledge of Sanscrit, a dead language, it 
would be a more useful and practical training for their future career. 
It may be said, in reply, that when engaged in the administration of 
justice, or the collection of revenue, such acquirements would be 
superfluous, and the time to apply them could not be found : but it 
would not be so. If the. desire existed, as it generally does, to do 
everything in their power for the benefit of the people, and to 
increase the productiveness of the soil, the leisure would always be 
found to impart such information as they possessed. Some, with 
more partiality for the subject than others, would show proofs in 
their gardens, or in experimental farms, of the truth of the theories 
they wish to inculcate ; and the Zemindars, always anxious to attract 
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the notice of their European superiors, would probably make trials 
on their own lands of new and different modes of culture. 

But even this would be but a small remedy for the complete 
ignorance of the modern art of farming, which so generally prevails 
in India. Agriculture to her is of so much importance, it is the 
source of all her wealth, and may be made the foundation of all her 
future progress, that to improve it, to engraft upon native practice all 
the aids of modern science which the peculiarities of soil and 
climate would appear to require, should not be left to the tastes and 
voluntary zeal of individuals, but should be made a departinent of 
the State. The Government have not been slow in taking into 
their own hands, as an experiment, the cultivation of cotton and of 
tea, and in carrying it out to a successful issue. A Committee of 
the House of Lords stated in 1840, with regard to-the latter article, 
that ‘* the Government of India appear to have exercised a sound 
discretion in giving facilities to an experiment which, if successful, 
would make an important addition to the commercial resources of 
India, and confer a national benefit on the consumers of tea in the 
United Kingdom ;” in allusion to which Dr. Royle adds, that ‘ the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company will have the high 
gratification of having fostered in its infancy a culture which in 
its maturity will benefit to an incalculable extent the country and 
people committed to their charge.” 

The assistance affurded towards an improved cultivation of cotton 
has been already described ; but in dwelling upon these instances it 
is by no means intended that the Government should be urged to 
take up and foster the cultivation of all the products of the Indian 
soil. With regard to wheat and other cereals, the sugar-cane, and 
all the other ordinary crops, it would be sufficient, if means be 
adopted for making practical experiments in all parts of India, on 
the principles of high farming, which is now so well understood in 
Europe. Vast sums of money have been expended on education in 
India; and a still more liberal grant for this purpose has been 
recently made, accompanied by the creation of universities, and 
great encouragement for literary excellence; but it does not seem 
that the importance has yet been acknowledged of educating the 
children of India in a manner suited to the condition of life in 
which they are placed. No establishments for industrial training, 
which derive their origin from the acts of Government, yet exist, 
but at Bombay a noble example has been set by a wealthy and en- 
lightened Parsee, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeeboy, who has founded a school 
of this description—and at Madras a school of design has been 
recently established. English history, at the colleges, and the 
English poets, are freely read, but it is believed there is not a lad 
at the Government schools in Calcutta or Deihi, who could give an 
account of the constituent parts of air and water, their action on 
vegetable life, nor of what vegetation derives from the air, or what 
from the earth, Village schools are now to be introduced, and 
instruction is to be given in the vernacular language, which is a step 
in the right direction ; and it is to be hoped that measures will be 
adopted for teaching the sons of the ryots something that will be 
of service to them in after years, 
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Allusion has just been made to the introduction of the tea plant in 
India; with a short description of which this account of the agricul- 
tural capabilities of India will, for the present, close. In 1834 Lord 
William Bentinck determined upon attempting the cultivation of tea 
in India, Dr. Royle, again our informant, in his volume on the 
‘Productive Resources of India,’ says—‘‘ A committee were then 
assembled for the purpose of submitting to Government a plan for 
the accomplishment of this object.”” But so far back as the year 
1827, Dr. Royle had drawn attention to this matter, and pressed it 
upon the notice of Government. “The tea plant,” he stated, ‘* de- 
lights particularly in sheltered valleys, the declivities of hills, or the 
banks of rivers, where it enjoys a southern exposure to the sun. But 
it is found also to grow on the rugged tops of mountains ; and al- 
though it appears to attain the greatest perfection in the mild climate 
about Nankin, yet it flourishes in the northern latitude of Pekin, and 
in Japan, as well as about Canton, and these places are comprised 
within the parallels of 20° and 40° north latitude.” Dr. Royle there- 
fore suggested that ‘‘in the valleys at the foot of the Himalayas, or 
at moderate elevations, there was considerable prospect of success in 
the cultivation of the tea plant, for the different elevations allow of 
every variety of climate being selected, and the geographical distri- 
bution of the plant is sufficiently extended, and the natural sites suffi- 
ciently varied to warrant its being beneficially cultivated. ‘Taking 
the extreme limit, the Himalayas extend over 45° of longitude, but 
not making more than 10° of northing in its whole extent. Though 
variations of longitude no doubt produce difference in climate, yet as 
this is chiefly influenced by latitude and elevation, it is evident that 
along the whole extent of this mountainous country, there must be 
many localities which differ little in latitude and in elevation, and 
which must consequently resemb!e each other in climate, and there- 
fore probably also in vegetation,” In the hills of Assam, the tea 
plant was found to be indigenous. Plants also were procured from 
China, ‘‘ as well as seeds and cultivators, to carry on the experiment ; 
and it was resolved that when the practicability of producing tea fit 
for commercial purposes shall have been ascertained, it may be safely 
left to the enterprise of individuals. ‘This course has been strictly 
followed.” The Court of Directors, and the Government of India, 
having brought the experiment of the growth and culture of the tea 
plant to a successful issue, have handed over its further extension to a 
private Company, who are carrying it forward with great advantage. 

The receipts aud disbursements of this Company, employed in the ~ 
cultivation and preparation-of tea in Assam, for the half-year ending 
the 3lst March 1856, amount to 19,655/. ° 

In the Kungra district, quite at the other extremity of the British 
territory, still on the lower slopes of the Himalayas, in the Murree 
Hills, and in Gurhwall, Kumaon, and the Deyra Deon, and Darjeel- 
ing, similar successful experiments ‘in tea culture have been made, 
and annual public sales of excellent tea take place. Its cultivation 
by the natives has been encouraged by grants of land on favourable 
terms; but too much care is required to produce a saleable tea, 
to hope that they will succeed except under European superintend- 
ence. It can only, therefore, be expected that tea will be produced 
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over the great extent of the Himalayan range which bounds India on 
the north, through the agency of commercial companies, like that 
which has succeeded in Assam. Besides the Assam Company, 
another has been recently established for the growth and manufacture 
of tea in Darjeeling, a part of the Ilimalayas to the castward of 


Ne 

aly a brief allusion will be made to opium; for although it is an 
article of great importance to the revenues of India, it is not a free 
product of its soil. It cannot be cultivated except by permission of 
the Government, who retain the monopoly of it in its own hands, 
and discourage, by heavy duties, any extension of its production. In 
the case of a drug so deleterious and so enervating, the high price 
which is maintained by these restrictions, is probably a benefit to that 
portion of the human family which is addicted to its use. The profit 
realised by the Government by its sale, exceeds three millions ster- 
ling. There is one fact in connection with this drug which is 
worthy of note. The poppy from which it is prepared, does not 
appear to be indigenous to India, It has been found nowhere ina 
wild state, but is a plant which is extensively distributed over both 
the European and Asiatic continents, ‘The success with which it is 
cultivated in the Bengal presidency, chiefly in Malwa, and in Cen- 
tral India, is due to ‘the natives alone, unaided by science or by 
European superintendence. The selection of soil and climate under 
which it has been found most to thrive, with manure and irrigation, 
seem to be all that has been necessary in its cultivation. Nature does 
the rest, ordinary care only being necessary, to collect the milk and 
secretions, which are exuded from the capsules of the plant, and to 
evaporate the moisture with which it is mixed, till the residue be suf- 
ficiently dry and prepared for sale. 

That it may not be considered that an undue importance has been 
ascribed to the agriculture of India, either with regard to her present 
contributions to commerce, or to her future progress, the value of 
the principal articles of export from British India for the year 1853 
is given in a table below, the whole of which are the direct pr oduce 
of her soil. 

£. 
4,518,534 
1,809,685 
1,752,640 
Hemp, aaa Jute, and Oil Seeds 823, 866 
Oils. 90,039 


Of Cotton and Piece Goods ‘ . 
Grain . : 889 .040 


Sugarand Rum. 


Opium. 7,034,075 

Coffee 

Tea . 

Pepper 

Lac. 

Safflower . 

Spices, Gums, and other misce]!a- 
neous articles, the of 
soil . 


Total value of 
Products ee? in 1853 


170,112 
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The whole value of the exports in that year, including treasure, 
wool, shawls, silk, saltpetre, and every other miscellaneous article 
amounted to 21,519,8617., so that the actual products of the soil 
represent more than four-fifths of the entire value of the Indian com- 
merce. With some reason, therefore, may it be said, that the great- 
ness of India, in the world’s estimation, depends on her agriculture 
alone ; and that for her future prosperity and progress, reliance can 
alone be placed on the improved cultivation of her soil, and on the 
facilities that may be afforded to enable her to bring her products to 
the best markets at the lowest possible expense. 

But before entering upon the branch of the subject last alluded to, 
it will be useful to take a review of the mineral resources of British 
India, and of the influence which they may probably exercise upon 
the prosperity of the country. 

With the exception of tin and salt, there can scarcely be said to 
be any export of mineral substances from India. In 1853, the value 
of these articles in the official table of exports was, 


£. 
OfTin . 17,861 
Salt . . . 140, but £6,030 in 1851. 


Several manufactured metals are specified in the tables of exports 
from the three presidencies; but the probability is, that these are 
chiefly re-exportations of British goods from the ports at which they 
were first landed to other places on the coast. Neither copper, as a 
native product, either rough or manufactured, nor iron, lead, nor any 
other metal except tin, is yet known amongst the exported goods 
from India. Very extensive deposits, however, of both coal and 
iron are known to exist; and when these two substances occur toge- 
ther, or in the same country within any moderate distance of one 
another, to what extraordinary results may they not eventually lead ? 
When the first coal-fields were worked in Staffordshire, Lancashire, 
and York, no one foresaw that those counties were to become the 
workshops of the world ; and when stores of iron ore were drawn 
from the same pits as the coal, or quarried from neighbouring locali- 
ties, what an enormous field for industry; what increase of wealth 
and of human progress did these simple facts indicate! In Burdwan, 
a district of Bengal, an inexhaustible field of coal is known to exist, 
one of the seams of which has a thickness of thirty feet, and the 
coal-field has been worked for several years. The inland steam 
navigation of the Ganges has long been supplied, and much of the 
coal used by sea-going steamers has come, from Burdwan; but its 
price in Calcutta has not always, having reference to quality also, 
been able to compete with English imported coal, The railway, 
however, which now stretches into the middle of the coal-field, will 
tend to diminish its cost at the port. Coal is also found in the valley 
of the Nerbudda, and in the Tenasserim provinces ; but from neither 
of these localities has it yet been profitably procured. Investigations 
are now being prosecuted by a professed and able geclogist, from 
whom an accurate knowledge of all the coal formations in India will 
soon be obtained. It is already well known that the mines in Burd- 
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wan are capable of supplying the whole of the “ home” consumption 
of coal in Tndia for every purpose, whether on land, on the river, or 
for navigation by sea; but the question of chief interest at present, 
with regard to coal, is, whether it will be found to exist in connec- 
tion with, or in the vicinity of, any of the numerous deposits of iron 
ore which occur in almost every part of the country. It would be 
useless to attempt to enumerate all the places in which beds of iron 
ore exist. It seems to have been one of the beneficent designs of 
the Creator to cause this substance to be diffused in endless localities 
over the surface of the earth, and to make it as easily accessible as it 
is extensively useful to mankind. India forms no exception to this 
universal law; for whether in the Himalayan mountains, on the 
ong or in the south-eastern peninsula, vast masses of the ore have 

en examined and pointed out by many observers. All the agricul- 
tural implements of the natives are made with the iron of the country, 
smelted and worked by their own rude means; and in some places a 
considerable market for native iron already exists. At Monghyr, 
on the banks of the Ganges, fire-arms have long been made from the 
iron of the adjacent hills, and there is an annual export of manufac- 
tured iron from that place. The Gwalior iron is well known in the 
inland trade, so is that of Kangra and Kumaon; and all the large 
towns are supplied with rough, malleable iron in small lumps from 
one or other of these districts. In a short time, by the progress of 
the East Indian railway, the coal mines of Burdwan will be in direct 
communication with Monghyr, and its neighbouring deposits of iron 
ore. It has already been shown that this place contains the germ of 
a manufacturing industry in iron. Even the people are trained and 
skilful, so that if further researches should develop the existence of 
coal in the vicinity of the ore, Monghyr may become the centre of 
an iron trade for India, the ultimate value of which it would be diffi- 
cult to overrate. In the Kumaon Hills, vast beds of haematite iron 
ore have been recently brought to notice by Colonel Drummond ; 
and it is believed that measures are in progress by the Court of 
Directors to have the manufacture of iron there put to a practical 
test. Unfortunately no coal occurs, nor is likely to be found within 
any reasonable distance; but abundance of charcoal can be made 
from the boundless forests with which the lower slopes of the Hima- 
layas, and the plains adjacent to the ore, are clothed. By judicious 
management, a continuous supply of fuel for the manufacture of iron 
may be there obtained ; and from this and many other facilities 
which exist in different directions, India ought, before many years 
are passed, to be rendered independent of any other source than her 
own innate capabilities for producing all the articles of rough iron- 
work which she requires. The heavy demands for rails and mate- 
rials for the Indian railways, and the difficulty, real or supposed, 
which is said to have existed in finding sufficient available shipping 
to carry out so much dead-weight, has induced the Court of Directors 
to make earnest efforts to ascertain what are the real prospects of 
success, with which a practical effort for the manufacture of iron on a 
sufficient scale would be attended in India. With this view, two 
gentlemen, whose occupations in England have been confined exclu- 
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sively to the manufacture of iron, possessing also a general knowledge 
of economic geology, have been despatched, one to Bengal, and the 


other to the region of the Nerbudda, in Central India. On the. 


reports of these gentlemen, or the facts which they may commu- 
nicate, and the manner in which they may view them, inany con- 
sequences to the future progress of India will depend. With the 
ore of the metal in quantities without limit, with coal in the same 
country, separated even by distances which will eventually be tra- 
versed in a few hours, with limestone in the greatest abundance, and 
charcoal, which can be made in any quantities, it will be strange 
indeed if something cannot be done with the iron ores of India, 
Such attendant circumstances in any European country, would not 
long be known before they would be turned to good account, An 
importation info India of some instalments of English skill in that 
branch of industry, and of the requisite machinery for a commence- 
ment, would soon produce a like result. 

There are copper mines worked by the natives in several districts 
of the Himalayas, but the produce is small, and India has never sup- 
plied herself with this metal. Brass and spelter vessels are in uni- 
versal use; but copper, spelter, as well as manufactured brass, are 
imported annually at the principal ports of the three presidencies, to 
a large amount. The natives of Hindoostan have neither possessed 
the capital nor the skill to mine deeply, and to abstract the riches 
which lie buried in the earth, and of which the scanty produce of 
their shallow workings, are a sure indication, 

It is the same with regard to tin. The southern portion of the 
Tenasserim provinces, from the province and latitude of Tavoy, to the 
Pakehan river, abounds with the ore of tin, which is found in the 
greatest purity in the beds of streams, and in hills of disintegrated 
granite on the plain. It is a pure peroxide of tin, requiring the 
application only of a moderate heat to produce the perfect metal. 
The quantity hitherto prepared in the British territory, can be re- 
garded only as an indication of what might be obtained, if labour 
and machinery were duly applied to the task. If the mere sifting 
and washing of the gravel on the banks, and in the beds of streams, 
has accumulated tin to the value of more than 17,000/. for export in 
one year, the produce would probably be very great, if the sources 
from whence these superficial deposits of stream tin are derived, were 
traced, and properly worked. ‘There can be little doubt, that the 
range of mountains which forms the Malayan peninsula, is rich in 
metallic veins, or, at least, in tin-bearing strata. ‘The native states 
inland from Singapore, have long been productive of this metal, and 
the tin from Banca is well known. It is impossible to calculate 
what hidden treasures of the ores of metals might be laid bare, by a 
thorough examination of that portion of this peninsula which is 
already British ground. 

The extent of tin-working which has been carried on in ‘Tenasserim, 
has not been by the natives of that province, but by the enterprising 
und more industrious Chinese, whose small and solitary settlements 
are to be seen dotted here and there in the forests. They have a 
smelting establishment at the mouth of the Pakchan river, and the 
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tin is carried away in junks to Penang and Singapore. It may seem 
extraordinary, that British capital and enterprise have not been 
attracted towards the valuable metal, which has been for many years 
known to exist so abundantly in parts of our own territory, and 
where no obstacles, either physical or social, exist, to interfere with 
the successful prosecution of mining adventures, The climate of tlie 
country is generally excellent, though there isa period of the year 
when fever prevails in the dense forests of the interior, ‘The soil is 
of the finest and richest vegetable mould, yielding, wherever it has 
been cleared and cultivated, three-hundred fold, and land can be 
obtained to any extent, at almost nominal rents. ‘The population is, 
however, scanty, and labour dear for India. The trade of the 
province has been centred chiefly at Moulmein, where the profits 
upon teak timber, and shipbuilding, are quickly realised, and offer 
greater inducements for speculation than the collection of tin. 

Salt is an article of manufacture in India almost exclusively for 
domestic consumption, the value exported being insignificant. It is 
prepared, by processes of evaporation, at several places on the line of 
coast, as well as from inland lakes in Rajpootana, and other localities 
in the western side of India, the waters of which are so highly im- 
pregnated with salt, that it readily crystallizes on the margin of the 
lakes, and upon any substances which are saturated with the water, 
and exposed .to the action of the sun and air. In the Punjaub, salt 
exists strictly as a mineral product, and is extracted from the salt 
mines as pure rock salt. It is likewise imported from Europe in 
considerable quantities ; so that this necessary of life is supplied to 
the population of India from many sources, and at very reasonable 
rates, ranging in different parts of the country from twopence, to one 
farthing per pound. It is the only article of daily consumption upon 
which the government of India levy any tax ; and from the prices 
the natives are obliged to pay for salt, it will be seen that it is 
a burthen extremely light. 

Sufficient has now been said of the most important indigenous pro- 
ducts of India, to show in what her real wealth and value to England 
consist ;—above everything, it has been intended to prove that in 
comparison with the actual produce of her soil, all else sinks into 
insignificance when we contemplate the resources, or endeavour to 
accelerate the material progress of that country. From the cultiva- 
tion of her land alone, a revenue of more than fifteen million and a- 
half sterling is annually derived. Great portions of the land are 
assessed for limited periods of from twenty to thirty years,—in some 
districts for shorter terms ; so that, in every acre redeemed from the 
forest, and in all improved methods of cultivation successfully intro- 
duéed, the State has a direct interest; for with new or increased 

roducts, the capabilities of paying a higher rent will also increase. 

oth for her own interests, therefore, and for those of the people 
who are committed to her care, the best return which England can 
make for the seventeen millions sterling value of agricultural produce 
which she receives from India every year, is to impart some of the 
knowledge and experience in the science of agriculture she now 
abundantly possesses, and which is one of the leading features of the 
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times. It is by no means intended to say, that these things have 
been entirely neglected by the rulers of India; their proceedings, 
with regard to the improvements in cotton cultivation, and other 
articles, have been fairly stated ; but it is not only in the most valu- 
able, or in strictly tropical products, that the assistance of modern, 
art, and of scientific principles is required. ‘The whole range of 
Indian agriculture, both the tropical culture of the hot season, and the 
European culture of the ‘ cold season,’ would be immensely bene- 
fited by the same means. It is the sparing hand with which that 
knowledge has been imparted to India, of which there is reason to 
complain, if even, through the medium of its responsible government, 
it has been imparted at all. ‘The railways projected and in progress, 
are often pointed to as of incalculable advantage to India, and so, to 
a great extent, they will eventually prove; but to give these 
increased facilities of transport their full value, it is evident that it 
will be our duty, in every possible manner, to endeavour to secure 
that the products of the soil shall not only be the best of which it is 
capable, but the most abundant in proportion to area which the 
climate and other circumstances will afford ; and if we are in earnest 
about the improvement and progress of India, this will be done. 

There is no step which has a more direct bearing on this subject 
than the irrigation of the land by artificial means, ‘There are traces 
in various parts of the country of works censtructed in ancient times 
for this purpose. Canals of irrigation, formed either from the head 
waters of some of the rivers, as they issue from the Himalayan range, © 
or lower down, where at one period of the year they overflow the 
adjacent plains. In some of the minor hills the head waters were - 
dammed up and reservoirs formed, from which the discharge could 
be regulated and distributed when the ground was parched. It has 
been commonly and with some justice remarked, that to furnish the 
native cultivator with the command of water is to give him nearly 
everything he requires to ensure his prosperity. 

The East India Company, following the example of the Moguls, 
their predecessors in the government of the country, have greatly 
extended the means of irrigation in the north-western provinces, in 
the Punjaub, and in the presidency of Madras. In Indian agriculture 
every reliance is placed in the regular return of the periodical rains, 
which generally continue three or four months; so that they serve 
not only to promote the growth of the summer, but to prepare the 
ground for the winter crops. For the latter, the labourer does not 
attempt either to plough or sow, until the first fall of rain has pene- 
trated the soil. It has been already shown that the conformation of 
the continent of India, the relative position of sea and land, and the 
situation and height of the mountains, are peculiarly suited to the 
requirements of the soil; that, in fact, the wisest possible provision 
has been made to co-operate with the labour of man, and to assist 
him in supplying all his necessities; but, as if it were intended to 
stimulate his industry, and to exercise his forethought, the seasons of 
rain in tropical climates are not absolutely certain, Either from some 
irregularity in the quantity af moisture evaporated in the equatorial 
regions of the ocean, from some changes in the direction . currents 
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of the atmosphere, or from other climatic chances which we can 
never foresee, or even distinctly mark, there do arise irregularities in 
the annual fall of rain, which amount, happily on rare oceasions only, 
to a great deficiency. It is remarkable, too, that in looking back 


to the history of the past, something like regularity in the return of 


these periods of want of rain and of scarcity, and even famine, which 
they inevitably produce, can be plainly traced. ‘The same thing has 
been observed to occur in Australia, which has been visited by 
frightful droughts in cycles of nine or ten years. In India the most 
remarkable upon record took place in Bengal in the year 1770, when 
rice was so dear, that only three seers (six pounds) were sold for one 
rupee, the ordinary rate being twenty seers. During a period of 
ninety-three years, from the year 1733 to 1826, it is found, that after 
five different intervals of between eighteen and nineteen years’ dura- 
tion, a recurrence of the greatest scarcity took place in Bengal. ‘The 
dates of the visitations were,— 
1733 1752 1770 1807 1826, 

and the intervals are all as just stated; the average of the whole 
being 183 years. > 

In the north-western and upper provinces of Bengal, the following 
have been the years of the principal scarcities which have occurred 
within the memory of man,— 
1782-83, 1792-93, 1802-03, 1812-13, 1819-20, 1826, 1832-33. 
‘The recurrence here, is at intervals of from seven to twelve years. 

The prices of corn in different parts of India, for long periods, 
were carefully examined by the, Rev. R. Everest, who found that 
the maximum and minimum recurred at fixed intervals of nearly nine 
years, and that gentleman has shown that the amount of rain-fall, 
which has so direct an influence in India upon the annual crops, 
attains its greatest extremes, at intervals so nearly corresponding with 
the lunar cycle of 19 years, as to lead to the inference that there may 
be some connection between the two. But whatever be the causes 
to which they may be eventually traced, it is beyond doubt, that we 
may look for times of scarcity and famine, at intervals of from nine to 
eighteen or nineteen years. All who were in India during the 
famine of 1837, in the north-western provinces, will never forget the 
scenes of misery and horror which then occurred. Thousands of 
poor people from the westward of the river Jumna, flocked into 
Agra, many only to lie down and die at our gates, some to sell their 
children, or even their liberty, or resort to any expedient to sustain 
existence. Neither Government aid nor private charity, both of 
which were liberally afforded, could save them all. ‘There are many 
parts of India not yet safe against similar visitations ; but it is to be 

oped that increased means of irrigation and modes of transport will 

progress, to prevent a recurrence of similar calamities. It is, in fact, 
the solemn duty of those who are responsible for the welfare of the 
country, to use its revenues to the utmost extent which is reasonable 
and just, both to add to the facilities of production, and to reduce the 
time, and the cost of transferring grain from one part of India to 
another to meet the local demand; for it is notorious that the 
inequalities of ihe seasons in different places have been so great, that 
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while one district was starving, another was overflowing with plenty, 
and that the means of conveying the superfluous produce from one to 
the other, with any economy or despatch, did not exist. To what 
san tliese appliances are now in course of preparation will now be 
shown. 

With regard to irrigation canals, the waters of both the Jumna and 
the Ganges rivers have been freely drawn upon. ‘The country on 
the right and left banks of the Jumna, from Suharunpoer to Delhi, 
and branching westward to Hissar, may be said to be secure against 
drought, cultivation now, over a large surface, being entirely inde- 
pendent of the periodical rains. The Eastern Jumna, and the 
Western Jumna Canal, with its branches, are, in all, 580 miles in 
lineal extent. ‘The volume of water available for irrigation from this 
river, has been calculated at 2,870 cubic feet per second, and each 
cubic foot has been found adequate for the annual irrigation of 218 
acres of land; but as one-third of a district only is usually irrigated, 
the remainder bearing crops not requiring irrigation, one cubic foot 
of water per second will suffice for 654 acres of land, equal to about 
one square mile, so that the canals of tiie Jumna are supposed to 
serve for the irrigation of 2,870 square miles. 

The Ganges Canal is a still nobler work. Nearly the whole tract 
of country comprised between the rivers Ganges and the Jumna, 
from Hurdwar to Allahabad, is included in this large system of irri- 
gation for the north-western provinces, ‘The main line of this canal, 
which was completed, and received water for the first time in 1854, 
is 525 miles in length. Its extreme breadth is 170 feet, and its 
greatest depth 10 feet; and, as truly described by the Licutenant- 
Governor, ‘‘ it is a work which stands unequalled in its class and cha- 
racter among the efforts of civilised nations,” When all its branches 
shall be finished, the canal will be about 900 miles in length, and the 
area which may be irrigated by its waters is stated by Lord Dal- 
housie to be not less than 1,470,000 acres. It is adapted also to 
navigation. ‘* No single canal in Europe has attained to half the 
magnitude of this Indian work. It nearly equals the aggregate 
length of the five greatest canals in France. It greatly exceeds all 
the first-class canals of Holland put together, and it is greater by 
nearly one-third than the greatest navigation canal in the United 
States of America.” There is still more to be said in praise of this 
undertaking ; greater natural difficulties have been encountered in 
the construction and maintenance of several portions of this canal, than 
occur in works of a similar kind, which have been hitherto attempted 
in any other part of the globe, or in the formation of any railroads 
whatever, Where a canal, or a railway, crosses the bed of a natural 
stream, the works of masonry are much the same in character, 
whether for one or the other; an aqueduct and a viaduct differ but 
little, except in magnitude and breadth. But with either a level 
passage, hea the canal and the river are to pass one another on the 
same horizontal plane, or the river is to be carried on a higher level 
than the canal, and passed safely over it, the skill and science requi- 
site for the successful prosecution of a canal, where it comes into 
collision with the rivers and streams of India as they emerge from 
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the Himalayan mountains, are, beyond comparison, greater than have 
been called forth elsewhere in the execution of works of this cha- 
racter. At the commencement of the rainy scason, or on the 
melting of the snows, these streams rush down to the plains with an 
irresistible impulse, tearing up everything that may be opposed to 
their progress. Some of these it is necessary to convey across the 
line of the canal, and to build above the canal an artificial bed, well 
flanked and protected, so that in times of its greatest Hood, the river 
may pass on without touching the canal, which is flowing quietly 
through the archways below. ‘I'he other case is, perhaps, still more 
hazardous, where a hill stream and the canal itself are upon the 
same general level. ‘he coming of the torrent must be watched ; all 
communication with the lower side of the canal instantly shut off, and 
the stream and upper waters of the canal, are then allowed to pass 
away in the usual channel of the river, ‘The banks of the canal, 
where these mountain streams pass with such violence every year, 
require to be protected with works of masonry, and it is a most re- 
sponsible duty to devise the necessary precautions, and to preserve the 
canal from injury. Ail these difficulties have been successfully over- 
come by the genius and perseverance of one man, Sir Proby Cautley, 
an engineer trained entirely in the Indian school, who alone planned 
this great canal, and superintended its execution throughout. It is 
one of the greatest triumphs of the engineering art of which any 
country can boast. Its total estimated cost is 1,555,548/., of which 
1,400,000/, had been expended up to the beginning of the present 
ear. 

- In the Punjaub a system of similar canals has been projected and 
partially commenced, to afford the means of irrigation to the greater 
part of the tract of country, comprised between the rivers Ravee and 
the Sutlej. With the branches, the total length when finished will 
be 450 miles, and the cost 500,0007. The head waters, like those of 
the Ganges and Jumna canals, will be taken from the rivers at a high 
level, and carried along the slightly-elevated ridge which is gene- 
rally found to exist between two rivers, having a gentle declivity on 
either side, which favours the system of irrigation best suited to the 
country. But towards the southern part of the Punjaub, at and 
below Mooltan, and on either bank of the Indus, another description 
of irrigation canal prevails, which is formed by taking advantage of 
the annual inundation of those rivers, and leading off bodies of water 
in channels to considerable distances inland. ‘These canals have 
existed for long periods, and efforts are now being made to restore, 
and bring them again into extensive use. 

In the Madras presidency another system of canals prevails, which 
is suited to the features of the country. ‘The tract to be irrigated 
being narrow, in comparison with the extensive plains of the north- 
western provinces, and the body of available water considerably less, 
it has been found expedient to throw dams of great length across the 
channels of the Godavery, the Cauvery, and the Kristna rivers, so 
as to store up their waters and distribute them at pleasure during the 
dry season. ‘These works on the Godavery have cost about 230,000/,, 
on the Cauvery 50,000/., and on the Kristna 150,000/. ; and, without 
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doubt, the number of the localities are endless, both in that presi- 
dency, and in various other parts of India, where similar works 
might be constructed with the greatest advantage. ‘‘ The rains in 
that part of India,” Colonel Cotton states, in his published account 
of the Godavery delta works, “are irregular and uncertain, occurring 
in violent bursts with considerable intervals, and sometimes entirely 
failing. The water of the river never remains long even with the 
banks, but continually varies in height, after falling even in the 
monsoon to ten or twenty feet below the land. ‘The distinguishing 
feature of a delta country being that its rivers flow in the highest 
line, the ground sloping from the river on both sides. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, by artificial means, to keep the water constantly at a 
level which shall command the country, and also by a multitude of 
channels to lead it to every acre of land.” These works, so essential 
to the cultivation of the soil and the prosperity of the people, are, 
fortunately, also highly remunerative to the state. ‘The expenditure 
upon the Godavery River, which commenced only so recently as the 
year 1848, has already yielded an increase of revenue calculated at 
50,0007. per annum. The value of two crops on an acre of this 
delta, while subject to the various evils of scarcity, drought, the 
flooding of the river, and uncertain means of transport, is estimated 
by Colonel Cotton at the utmost average at 1/., whereas the value of 
two crops secured from floods, and supplied with irrigation, will be 
about 2/, 10s., making a difference of 1/. 5s. (allowing 5s. for the 
additional expense of cultivation). At this rate, the increased value 
of the whole cultivable area of that delta, would not be less than 
1,500,000/. sterling per annum. In the north-western provinces, 
where canals for irrigation have been in longest use, the water being 
measured off to the cultivator, and charged for by the cubic foot, 
the pecuniary return to the Government for the outlay incurred, has 
been amply remunerative and most encouraging; so that from ever 
motive, for the good of the country and for the benefit of the 
state, it would seem both wise and just to increase the means of 
artificial irrigation to the utmost possible extent. 

Next in degree of importance to the future progress of India, and 
in a still wider sense than may yet be known, not only with regard 
to its material interests, but to its social and moral advancement, is 
the continuous chain of iron roads by which it is hoped, that before 
many years shall have passed, the whole of the principal and most 
productive provinces in the Indian empire will be linked together. 
Already the natives of every class and caste, contrary to general 
expectation, unmindful of any prejudices, herding together in the 
same railway carriage, have seized with avidity the advantages of 
the locomotive train in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. The opening 
of the railway for short distances at Calcutta, and the two other 
presidencies, has been hailed with acclamation by the whole people, 
who flocked from their villages for miles to witness it. ‘Their 
astonishment, and delight, were even greater than when, not twenty 

ears ago, they saw steam-boats ascend their rivers ‘‘ without the 
elp of sails or oars.” The most encouraging feature regarding 
these railways is, that they are so much resorted to already by people 
of the poorest class. The receipts from third-class passengers have 
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steadily increased from the first, and form by. far the most important 
item in the traffic. Their success is placed beyond a doubt; and 
when the rail shall have penetrated to the principal towns and marts 
of the interior, a degree of success will be the result, for which there 
will probably be no parallel in England. 

The grand trunk lines now in progress of construction are of 
great extent. From Calcutta the main line will lead through the 
entire valley of the Ganges, for a thousand miles to Delhi, with an 
eventual extension, in the same general direction, across the rivers of 
the Punjaub to Lahore, and, perhaps, to Peshawur. From Bombay, 
another main line has been commenced, and will stretch nearly 
across the continent of India at its broadest part, taking the general 
direction of the Nerbudda Valley, passing by the cotton districts of 
Kandeish, Saugor, and Bundlekund, branching into the great 
cotton-field of Central India to Nagpoor, and affording an easy 
outlet for that valuable product, either to be shipped at Bombay, or 
for conveyance down the river Ganges, from Mirzapore to Calcutta. 
At Mirzapore a junction will be formed with the Bengal line. 
There is also a line to the northward of Bombay, in order to bring 
down the cotton from Broach, Baroda, and Surat. In Scinde there 
is a short line undertaken to connect the port at Kurrachee, with the 
Indus, which seems to be a first step towards a direct railway, or 
mixed railway and river steam communication, from the Punjaub to 
the sea. Inthe presidency of Madras, two trunk lines are projected: 
one to penetrate the peninsula in a longitudinal direction, and to 
connect Bombay, passing through some rich cotton-ground in Dhar- 
war and Belgaum ; the other, to strike across to the western coast, 
having its other terminus at Beypoor. 

All the railway companies by whom the execution of these trunk 
lines have been undertaken, are subsidised by the Indian Govern- 
ment, by a guarantee of interest on the money subscribed, at the rate 
of 5 per cent., in return for which the right of control is reserved 
over their general proceedings. The direction of the line, the 
details of construction, the fares to be levied, and every important 
particular, is subject to the sanction of the Government, There will 

no parallel lines running between the same places, nor ruinous 
competition of other companies, The whole being under the direc- 
tion of one authority, the probability is, that this great continent will 
be eventually supplied at a moderate cost, with as complete a railway 
system as circumstances admit. 

The number of miles of railway already opened for traffic at the 
three presidencies, and the extent of each line actually in a state of 
progress, are as follows :— 


Miles Miles in 

Main Lines. Opened. Progress. 

From Caleuttato Delhi . . 120 1,100 

32 Miles com-| Bombay to Mirzapore . 49 750 
mon to both. Bombay to Madras . . 71 300 
Bombay and Baroda. ... 150 

Madras to Bellary . , «. 296 

Madras to West Coast « 90 300 


2,896 
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The cost of construction, when compared with the large sums 
expended upon English railways, has been very moderate,—not 
exceeding 11,000/., and, in some instances, being 8,000/. per mile 
(estimated). Jt is too soon to speak of what the working expenses 
will be, but with regard to the fares charged it is satisfactory to 
remark that the principle upon which they are based has reference 
more to the numbers that are expected to avail themselves of the 
railway, and the great quantities of goods which will be carried, 
than to a system of high rates, which, in India especially, where the 
people are poor, and the produce bulky, and requiring to be sent 
great distances, would be highly injudicious. ‘The number of people 
conveyed, and the tons of goods moved, has been rightly, as in the 
United States, taken as a measure of the future usefulness of the 
rail. Mr. Macdonald Stephenson, whose name has been connected 
with Indian railways from their commencement, is of opinion that 
‘the seale of charges should be based on the broad and equitable 
grounds of imparting to the largest number at the lowest remune- 
rative rate of charge the fullest extent of benefit to be derived from 
railway communication,” and the government of India has coincided 
in these views. 

The fares are at present, in English money, about on the following 
scale, in Bengal and Madras :— 


For Passengers :—1st Class 24d. per mile. 
2nd Class 1d. 
3rd Class 3d, to 4d. 


For goods, of three different classes, according to bulk, weight, or 
value, at 33, 7, and 103 farthings per ton per mile. 


When these grand trunk lines of railway shall have been com- 
pleted, a glance at the map will show that although the richest 
districts will have been penetrated, and the principal cities con- 
nected, the 2,896 miles of which they consist, are but the foundation 
and groundwork of what will be ultimately required, before it can 
be said that India is completely provided with railway communica- 
tion, before, in fact, many of the inlying districts can be supplied 
with food, when their own internal resources may fail. But the 
system of branch lines of communication, whenever commenced, will 
have to be most carefully considered, with reference to the population 
and produce of every district: and the expense of construction so 
regulated, that the branches, whether they be for locomotive trains, 
tramways, or ordinary roads, shall become strictly feeders to, and not 
‘suckers’ of the main lines, depriving it of all its life-blood, and 
legitimate profits, which is so commonly the case with the branches 
of English railways. The cheapest possible means of transport by 
which the trafic of neighbouring districts can be brought to the 
main lines of rail, will then be a most urgent demand. ‘There will 
be enormous blanks on either side of. these great arteries of commu- 
nication, which will be far removed from them, or from any navigable 
river: such as the whole of Rajpootana and Malwa, Oude, Berar, 
and Hydrabad, for which improved methods of transport will be 
much required; and it is not, even now, too early to commence 
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inquiries, and to collect data, upon which the best decision on this 
important matter may be based. 

Inland steam navigation has existed for several years on the river 
Ganges, and recently upon the Indus, but not by any means to the 
extent, which even the private traffic of Bengal and the Punjaub 
requires. The amount of tonnage, available about once every fort- 
night, is scarcely sufficient to convey to the upper provinces, the 
supplies of wine, beer, and imported articles of ordinary consumption 
for the messes of regiments, and for the use of the English commu- 
nity. Freight has been at times so scarce, that it has been put up 
to auction, and sold to the highest bidder, fetching most unusual 
rates. The grounding of a single steamer, and its detention on a 
sand-bank for weeks, perhaps its ultimate loss, has disarranged the 
whole of the river transit for months. As usua! in India, it was 
necessary for the government of the country to incur the first risk, 
and to show the way to a profitable employment of capital, by navi- 
gating the Ganges from Calcutta to Allahabad; this was followed, 
after a considerable interval, by commercial companies, who have 
met with equal success; and the government boats have, it is 
believed, been altogether withdrawn from the Ganges, and trans- 
ferred to the Burhampooter, and to the waters of Pegu. But neither 
the government, nor the private companies, have hitherto succeeded 
in adapting the steamers, or baggage tenders, to the conditions of 
either the river Ganges, or the Indus, during the dry season, when 
for a period of more than half the year, the channels are intricate, 
shallow, and beset with banks of sand, which are never found in the 
same spots for two consecutive years. In very many parts of these 
rivers, the greatest depth of water which can be depended on, is one 
foot and a half; whereas the draught of the steam-tug with its load 
of coals, has been three feet. Allahabad and Mocltan have been 
hitherto the limits beyond which river steamers, except as an expec: 
riment in the rainy season, have not been allowed to advance; but 
the difficulties in the way of an extended navigation, have consisted 
more in a want of proper adaptation of the steam-boats to the state 
of the rivers, than to any inherent defect in the rivers themselves. 
An Oriental Inland Steam Company has just issued its prospectus 
for a capital of 250,000/. for the navigation of the Godavery, and 
other Indian rivers, confining its operations at first to the Godavery 
alone. Upon either the Ganges, the Indus, or the Irrawaddy, its 
success would be more assured. These three rivers have an open 
navigation for great distances, at al] times of the year, whereas, upon 
the Godavery, it is, at one season, practically closed, or dependent 
upon the deepening of its channel for several miles, which may, or 
may not be undertaken as a government measure. It has for some 
time seemed, that for the better navigation of our Indian rivers, 
sufficient attention has not been paid to the experience gained on the 
rivers of the United States of America. The steam-boats which ply 
upon the Ohio, for instance, are of great power ; their machinery is 
chiefly above board, and of light construction, and their draught does 
not excced one foot and a-half. On other rivers of that country, the 
barges for goods are attached, some on the beam, others astern, of 
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the steamer, and are cast off at the different places for which they 
are destined. For the new Inland Steam Company, Mr. Bourne 
has proposed a long train of barges of shallow draught, jointed 
together by the head and stern, and towed by a_ high-pressure 
engine-boat. Between this plan and the American, aided by local 
knowledge and experience, a useful mean could be readily devised, 
which would serve to develop the capabilities of all the Indian rivers 
to their fullest extent. 

While treating of steam navigation, it is impossible to refrain from 
mentioning one pressing want, under which a part of the British pos- 
sessions in India now labours. The province of Tenasserim, ceded to 
us after the first Burmese war, and the territory of Pegu, recently 
acquired, are countries teeming with fertility, possessing a most 
luxuriant soil, ample forests, and a fine climate; yet the population 
of these tracts is very limited. Labour is consequently extremely 
dear, and most difficult to procure to any extent. On the other 
hand, on the opposite side of the Bay of Bengal, and in Bengal 
itself, the population is redundant, and labour comparatively cheap. 
Numbers now emigrate of their own accord, in crazy, ill-provided 
native vessels, and are often subjected to great hardships and exac- 
tions. If, from six to ten sea-going+steam-vessels could be placed 
upon a line from Coringa on the Madras coast, to Rangoon, and 
from Calcutta and Chittagong to Moulmein, with low rates of fare, 
they would be the means of peopling the provinces of Pegu and 
Tenasserim in a very few years, and would also prove remunerative. 
Government steamers now go twice a month from Calcutta to these 
ports, and occasionally from Madras; but the charges are high, both 
for fares and freight. 

The ordinary highways of India is a subject which cannot be 
regarded with much satisfaction. Until the period when Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck governed the country, the subject of roads does not 
appear to have attracted much attention of the state. The commu- 
nications of the country were in a most neglected condition, consist- 
ing of native wheel-tracks, or little else. Above Allahabad, and in 
various other parts, so recently as the year 1830, a regiment pro- 
ceeding in course of relief from one station to another, had to be 
preceded by a native guide. This is now altered. Roads, even if 
unbridged and unmetalled, exist in almost every district ; and there 
are three great lines of communication of considerable length; the 
earliest begun only in 1836, from Calcutta, and recently prolonged 
to Peshawur: this, however, is not yet complete in parts. 

The three grand trunk roads constructed and’ maintained, are as 


follows :— 
Annual 
Tengeth paits for 
in Miles. Cost. Maintenance, 


£ £. 
From Calcutta to Peshawur,\ 


From Calcutta to Bombay, 
as estimated . 1,002 500,009 35,000 


From Bombay to Agra. . 734 243,676 5,000 


3,159 2,166,676 90,000 
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Besides this, the district and cross roads have been provided for 
by atransfer, for this purpose, of all tolls levied on public ferries ; 
and, in the north-western province, by an assessment of one per cent. 
on the revenue paid by landholders to the government. The steady 
application of this fund will, in time, do much good ; but it is a source 
for regret, that its outlay is not more assisted by professional engi- 
neering advice. ‘The civil officers, with whom the principal control 
of these funds rests, are too much left to their own devices, both in 
planning and executing roads, bridges, and embankments, not by 
any desire of their own, but owing to the great scarcity of engineers 
to whom they can apply, or whose more immediate duties leave them 
little time for the consideration of district civil works, 

In Bengal proper, the Zemindars are under an obligation to 
repair the roads and embankments within their respective estates, 
ah permanent assessment having been so modified as to admit of 
this. 

The average annual expenditure upon public works of all kinds in 
India during fifteen years, between 1837 and 1852, was 299,732. 
In this are comprised roads, bridges, embankments, canals, tanks, 
and all works of irrigation; but since 1852 the outlay has been 
much greater, including the sums spent upon the Ganges and 
Punjaub Canals, and the guaranteed interest upon Indian Railway 
Stock, which must be regarded as a contribution to public works. 
The gross revenue of the country is stated by Lord Dalhousie at 
30,000,000/7., of which not less than 4,000,000/. have been added by 
acquisitions of territory since 1847-48. The expenditure at this 
rate upon public works would not have amounted to much more than 
1 per cent. on the receipts. But the expenses of Government are 
very great, and it is well known that, so far from there being any 
surplus, the annual deficit is very large, amounting in 1854 to 
1,962,904/., and even this in 1855 has been exceeded. So long, 
however, as debt be incurred for the benefit of the country, any 
apparent present deficit is not to be regretted, although restraints 
are sometimes necessary upon the aspirations of those, who seek to 
crowd within the compass of a few short years the improvements 
and progress which are the legitimate fruits of much longer periods 
of time. 

The Electric Telegraph, which has been recently established with 
so much rapidity and success, can scarcely be regarded as bearing 
so directly upon the wants and welfare of the people, as other public 
works which have been briefly described. Except inasmuch as it is 
an aid to good government and to the preservation of peace, the 
rapid transmission of intelligence from one part of the country to the 
other, is as yet slightly regarded by the native community, but 
when traffic shall be accelerated by the railways, it will not be long 
before the telegraph will be rightly valued. ‘The monthly cash re- 
ceipts, however, from traders and others, have already reached 1,000/., 
and show a tendency to increase. At present it is more an engine 
of the State, than supplying a social want, and enhances greatly both 
the political, and military power of the Government. The wires now 
pass through all the large military stations, and bodies of troops, which 
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may be required on any emergency, may be set in motion within a few 
hours of the time at which it may be resolved that their services are 
necessary, whether that determination may have been adopted at Cal- 
cutta, Madras, or Bombay ; troops at Bangalore, Poonah, Kurrachee, 
Meerut, or Peshawur, can now receive their orders at nearly simul- 
taneous moments ;* and whenever it shall be in the power of the 
Government not only to command, but to move them by the rail, 
how much more secure will the empire be, against either internal 
commotion, orexternal attack! That it will allow of such reductions 
in the military strength, as is sometimes asserted, is not so certain, 
for the area of the country to be held is immense, the population 
vast, and the military force but small in comparison. ‘The whole 
army of British India amounted, according to the last available 
returns, to 289,529 men of all arms, European and Native, Queen’s 
and Company’s troops, which is at the rate of about one soldier to 
every 607 of the population. 

4,000 miles of telegraphic wire are now set up in India, and in con- 
stant use. The superintendent, Dr. O’Shaugnessy, availing himself of 
the executive officers of Government throughout the country, to set 
up the posts and to build pillars for the support of the wires, and 
with his own trained establishment and materials previously prepared 
and brought from England, was enabled to complete the communica- 
tion between Calcutta and Agra, a distance of 800 miles, in the course 
of five months. In fifteen months, all the lines from Calcutta to 
Attock in the Indus, from Agra to Bombay, and thence to Madras, 
extending over 3,050 miles of space, were ready for use. Other | 
places more distant, have since been embraced in the electric circle, 
and the average cost of these 4,000 miles, does not exceed 50. per 
mile, although the physical obstacles encountered have been unusually 
great; and are such, as Lord Dalhousie justly states, ‘‘ as have no 
existence in the civilized and cultivated countries of Europe. From 
the loose black cotton soil of Malwa to the rocky wastes of 
Gwalior, and the precipices of the Sindian Ghauts, every variety of 
obstacles had to be encountered. About 70 principal rivers have 
been crossed, some by cables, others by wires extended between 
masts. Some of these river-crossings have been of great extent. 
The cable across the Socne measures 15,840 feet; and the crossing 
of the Toonbuddra river is not less that two miles in length ;” and 
his lordship proceeds to observe, ‘‘ that whether regard be had to 
promptitude of executive action, to speed and solidity of construc- 
tion, to rapidity of organization, to liberality of charge, or to the 
early realization and vast magnitude of increased political influence 
in the East, the achievement of the Honourable Company in the 
establishment of the electric telegraph in India, may challenge 
comparison with any public enterprise which has been carried into 
execution in recent times among the nations of Europe, or in 
America itself,” 

* During the late war, Her Majesty’s 10th Hussars stationed at 
Poonah, and the 12th Lancers at Bangalore, commenced their march 
towards the Crimea, owing to orders communicated from Calcutta by 
electric telegraph. 
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This outline of the innate resources, and of the prospects ot 
material improvement in India, must now be brought to a close. 
Many other subjects of collateral interest, might have been touched 
upon, had space allowed ; even those which have been briefly dwelt 
upon are each capable of being expanded into a volume of interesting 
matter; but it has been only possible to give an abstract view 
of the most important points, and to endeavour to show in what 
the true wealth of the country consists, and how it may be best and 
most surely developed. For a country with capabilities so vast, so 
favoured by nature, with a people intelligent and docile, yet 
ignorant for the most part of science and the resources of art, the 
one thing needful is to send to it that which she most requires, and 
which we so abundantly possess. Within the British Islands how 
much skill, how much science, and knowledge for applying it to all 
the useful purposes of life, does there not exist! ‘There is no con- 
stant and unintermitting flow of this valuable and practical know- 
ledge from England to India. Almost every European who goes 
there, except those sent by the railway companies, becomes imme- 
diately absorbed either in military duties, in the administration of 
justice, or in mercantile pursuits. No organization yet exists, which 
has for its exclusive object, to make the industry of the country 
more productive, or to develop fully its agricultural and mineral 
resources. Yet to foster these to the greatest practicable extent, 
and to devise every possible means to enable die entire produce 
to circulate economically and rapidly through the land, is clearly the 
duty of England ; and nothing can be more certain, that in proportion 
as this may be done, will depend the degree of prosperity and pro- 
gress which will be attained by British India. 


V.—METROPOLITAN COMMUNICATIONS, AND 
THAMES BRIDGES. 


Tr wide extension of the metropolis, the rapid and still increasing 
growth of the population, and the accumulated effects of years of 
inattention, now form a subject which it is felt is vast and compre- 
hensive, whilst ramifying into many intricate details and separate 
questions for investigation. Whilst principles of action are under 
debate, the necessity of action grows by.a geometrical progression, 
so that there is danger that after any future conclusion the particular 
data themselves may have been swamped under an added accumula- 
tion of conditions and requirements, ‘The utmost energy and the 
most laborious industry, therefore, at the moment at which we write, 
are demanded to grapple with the necessities of the occasion, and 
the tendencies— truly ominous and alarming—cither of delay, or any 
insufficient grasp of the imperative and expanding circumstances of 
the case. Still, the field which is presented by questions relating 
to the health of London, or to improvements in the plans and 
structural arrangements of dwellings, or to the adequate provision of 
harmless and salutary regulations, questions all of which hardly yet 
have been looked at in their full moral and social bearings; such a 
field is one that might well be beyond the limits of a few of these 
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pages. The importance of the field, however, we may say, has 
1eretofore not been unremarked in the articles on ‘ Architecture and 
Public Improvements,’ in the ‘ Companion to the Almanac.’ 

But there is one subject, which both through its relations with 
architecture and general art, and with structural improvements, 
to some extent bears upon all the momentous questions to which we 
have referred ; though we may endeavour to aid the apprehension of 
it in only one of its divisions or subdivisions. 

The subject of Metropolitan Communications, in its merely 
financial and commercial aspects, is growing hourly into one of 
pressing and national importance. London—as it may have been 
said before—is not merely the nominal capital of an empire, but it 
includes within its area the sum of what in other countries—as, for 
example, the United States—seems to be distributed in several 
capitals, It is the scat of government, the centre of commerce, the 
beginning, end, or route of relations with every part of the globe; 
the resort alike for pleasure or the pursuit of knowledge; it isa 
mart and a manufactory, and is both a port and the place for build- 
ing the largest vessels that cross the seas, Thus, throughout every 
day, to or from one or two centres,—and more especially one of them, 
which is of small extent, and retaining its original narrow entrances and 
communications—are tending streams of carriages of all kinds and at 
every rate of velocity, and should the slightest accident happen—to 
use the phrase of others—to a donkey-cart at one end of the line, 
everything that there is on wheels, for the length of a mile, is ata 
dead-lock. The proposals for new lines of street, some of them 
exceeding a width of a hundred feet; the regret which has been 
expressed even at the creation of buildings of improved architectural 
character, seeing that these are accompanied with no increase in the 
thoroughfares ; the schemes for arterial lines of railway in extension 
from the present stations, as put forth or expressed ; show that there 
are many who are well aware that the evil which exists is one of 
great magnitude, 

Whatever other measures we have in view, it does indeed appear 
to us, that no complete remedy for the case can be found without 
the introduction of something of the nature of the railroad into street 
communication, and that the mere introduction of the tramway, or 
of rails at the sides of the street for cars on the American principle, 
will not be wholly sufficient. For railroads of the ordinary kind, 
both under and over the street level, many suggestions have hereto- 
fore appeared, and some of these will, we think, ere long, force 
themselvés into consideration. Another means of relief which 
cannot much longer be delayed, is the proper utilitising of the great . 
facilities which there are or would be both for water and land traftic 
along the course of the river. The embankment of the Thames, 
difficult as are many of the points which have to be considered for it, 
and enormous as the outlay might appear in purchasing private 
rights, cannot be allowed much longer to remain in abeyance, con- 
nected as it is not merely with the object of provision of new tho- 
roughfares, one on each side, but with the vital sanitary question, 
and with that art and architectural character of the metropolis which 
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have never yet been fairly viewed in their own positively sanitary 
and moral bearings. ‘Towards the solution of*the difficulty, however, 
a large body of evidence has been accumulated, especially in the 
‘First Report of the Commissioners appointed by her Majesty to 
inquire into and consider the most effectual means of improving the 
Metropolis, and of providing increased facilities of communication 
within the same,’ dated 27th January, 1844. The interval, approach- 
ing thirteen years, between that date and this, may serve to dilustrate 
what has been the rate of progress in such questions as we are consider- 
ing. To utilitise properly the river traffic, a considerable improvement 
in the landing-places, and in the method of embarking and disembark- 
ing, and perhaps an entire change in the sort of vessels used, might 
be necessary, but these we do not resign the hope of seeing. At 
present the river, though largely used as a business route by those 
who reside near it, hardly has its advantages appreciated as a plea- 
sant ana agreeable highway. Recently, however, the advantage of 
combining the desired embankment with some scheme for intercept- 
ing the sewage has been so apparent that there is increased hope 
both of an earnest and an economical pursuit of the undertaking in 
this case, the conditions last referred to being not those which have 
been very generally observed in public works. The project for the 
government offices on a site closely adjoining the river, with a large 
proportion of the site, or its surrounding area, to be gained by 
embankment, renders the early progress of the improvement still 
more probable. Above Westminster Bridge, the readers of the 
‘Companion’ know that a considerable length of the river has 
already been embanked, on one side at least. The general subject 
of Metropolitan Communications is one which cannot much 
longer remain inactive, or with mere partial improvements. ‘The 
report of the Parliamentary Committee in a recent session contains 
many excellent suggestions, 

There is, however, one branch of the question just referred to, 
about which it is very desirable there should be some clear public 
comprehension at this juncture,—we refer to the question of the com- 
munications across the river, It has been long since remarked that 
London is very deficient in this respect as compared with other 
capitals. Its bridges are certainly at great distances from each other, 
greater than the bridges even of Dublin, or of some English provin- 
cial towns. And yet, observe the map- of London! | Positively as 
to area, a very large proportion of the very heart of London is that 
parton which is cut off by the river. Between the Temple and 

yestminster Bridge, the river sweeps round nearly in the exact 
form of a quadrant, and within the space on the Surrey side there is 
no reason, unless possibly a slight lowness of level, why the site 
should not be found for many important public or private buildings, 
including larger or better residences than are there found for the 
working classes, to whom now it is an object of necessity to be in a 
central situation, and for whose accommodation ground at a reason- 
able rate has been often sought in vain by the various societies for 
the improvement of dwellings. Of course, as to the question of 
residence, everything that tends to concentrate masses of habitations 
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more thickly than they may be now on the Lambeth side, for in- 
stance, must eventually, by the further growth of population, revert 
to the original or present evil on the other side of the river; but the 
demand is pressing, omnibuses and railways, which supply the 
want to the professional man or the merchant, by allowing him to 
live out of London, are beyond the means of the working man; 
therefore, until improvements resulting in the adequate provision of 
other conveniences progress as may be commensurate with the want, 
it is well to use, in the best manner, the area of London which there 
may be close at hand. 

For any such purposes of utility it is essential that the means of 
communication should be both numerous and convenient. Yet, the 
whole number of bridges in the metropolis is not great, and the free 
bridges are but three in number. 

But besides this view of the importance of the Surrey side, and 
the communications to it, there is another which is scarcely less im- 

ortant. From Pimlico to the Bank, and between many other 
ocalities similarly placed, the shortest route is by crossing the river ; 
and the rapid development of railway passenger traffic on the South- 
Eastern and South-Western lines, renders it imperative that the 
communication between their stations and every quarter of the 
metropolis should be direct. Some of the traffic to and from such 
stations is merely through-traffic—that is, to or from other stations ; 
with this, therefore, it is as well not to burthen the already crowded 
streets of the City. The increase in the trathc over London Bridge, 
in great measure due to the South-Eastern Railway, had become so 
enormous some short time since, that the bridge, which, when built, 
was supposed to be of aap width, was found quite inadequate to 
receive it, and different plans have been under consideration for 
widening the bridge—as, for example, by altering the pathways, so 
as to make them to overhang externally,—by which, for perhaps, 
after all, a partial measure of remedy, the architectural effect of the 
bridge would have been seriously injured. Benefit has resulted from 
the regulation of the swift and the slow traffic over the bridge: still 
the evil continues ; and a large portion of the time of the City police 
seems to be absorbed in efforts to keep open the different channels 
of communication on the bridge and along the main routes to 
it. We should, perhaps, not omit to refer to the different proposals 
which have lately been before the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
new lines of street on the Surrey side to the London Bridge station, 
as tending, to advance objects which we have had in view. But 
these streets would not do away with the want of other Thames 
bridges, 

The necessity for an increase in the number of bridges being, there- 
fore, much greater than is generally apprehended, it seems desirable 
that the public should take some further interest in the removal of 
any difficulties which have appeared to present themselves, —whether 
we refer to the erection of additional bridges, or the reconstruction 
of one on its old site. These difficulties have been of a structural 
and a financial nature, —those of the latter class of course resulting 
from those of the former: and although as structural, they cannot be 
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accurately estimated without technical knowledge, it is desirable that 
we should give some idea of what they are,—more especially as one 
question which has been the subject of discussion during the last 
year is not free from the influence of professional prejudice ; a thing 
than which we know of nothing more unfortunate in its effects when 
operating in the art and science of architecture and engineering. 

The particular difficulty in bridge-building is obviously that arising 
as to the foundations under water ; and every additional circumstance 
ina case, such as rapidity of current, or tides in a river or estuary, 
adds to the demand for structural measures of security. Thus, in 
bridge-building—and, of course, to some extent in wharf-walls,adding 
to the ordinary difficulty of building under water, which, perhaps, is 
not of sufficient importance to require dwelling upon—there may be 
an argument for laying the foundations at extra depth, in order 
to avoid the chance of their being undermined in the course of those 
changes to which the beds of rivers are liable. In some countries, 
on the breaking up of ice, the piling of masses of twenty or thirty 
feet in height against the piers of a bridge, is itself a serious element 
of danger ; and on the Thames a similar occurrence might deserve 
attention during the construction of a new bridge; or in such 
measures for the support of an old one as have had to be undertaken 
at Westminster. ‘The chief points for attention, which have not 
been referred to however, are those arising out of the navigation on 
a river, and the means to preserve adequate depth of waterway, and 
height of headway. Beyond these, further, the superstructure has 
to be designed with gradients suitable to the traffic,—most bridges 
requiring an ascent to them; the site of the bridge with regard to 
the localities to be served ; and its direction across the stream, with 
reference to approaches, are matters on which amongst others much 
consideration is obviously needed, . 

Now in the case of the new Westminster Bridge, at present or 
rather lately in progress, to these ordinary elements in the question 
have been added those arising out of the close vicinity of the bridge 
to the Houses of Parliament. On the one hand, the lowness of the 
river bank on which the Houses are built, and the lowness of the 
approaches, required that the general level as to the effect of the 
Houses should be kept low, and that the gradient should be as easy 
as possible,—whilst on the other hand, the navigation demanded a 
considerable amount of ‘‘ head-way,” and in the opinion of its con- 
servators—the authorities of the City—more than might otherwise 
have been provided. ‘The site of the bridge, it was assumed, should 
be retained; but a much greater width was decided upon for it. 

In ordinary cases, where a new bridge is to occupy the site of an 
old one, a temporary bridge—which here, it has been estimated, 
would cost 35,000/.—becomes necessary ; whilst in the present case 
the principle adopted by the engineer included the setting off of the 
increased width, and its completion immediately on one side of the old 
bridge, using the latter in lieu of other temporary bridge—under the 
calculation that the rapid progress of the new portion would allow it 
to be completed and opened before the old bridge had failed, or had 
got beyond the power of maintenance. On that principle, then, the 
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works of the new Westminster Bridge were commenced in May 
1854, and were in progress up to the 20th March 1856, when they 
were interrupted by circumstances which it will shortly be necessary 
to allude to. Prior to doing so, let us endeavour to set forth some 
particulars as to different methods of founding the piers of bridges, 
which, with a view to the extended application of recent improve- 
ments to bridges over the Thames, forms the especial object of 
our present article in the ‘Companion.’ The chief methods which 
till recently were adopted to procure a solid foundation, involved the 
use of timber piles; which being driven, commencing from as low 
a point as could be got at easily, to as great a depth as they would 
sink with a given force, and being placed at short distances apart, 
could receive a platform of timber framed together, as the support of 
the pier. ‘The interspaces of the platform and of the heads of the 
piles were filled with stones, or grouted rubble; and stones round 
the circuit of the pier, or flat piles, closely driven, were placed as an 
additional precaution and defence. Such was the principle adopted 
in old London Bridge ; and the same practice has been adhered to, 
we shall find, in the chief of the later bridges, including the present 
London Bridge,—though with some important modifications and 
mechanical contrivances, by the aid of which the foundation could be 
carried to a lower level. It is only where timber is exposed 
to alternations of moisture that it is subject to decay : thus the piles of 
old London Bridge, after serving their purpose for six hundred years, 
were taken out in a sound state; and lately, pieces from the 
platforms of Westminster Bridge (which had a different method of 
construction) have been brought up, in which pieces, reliable autho- 
rifies state that they could still detect by smell the turpentine of the 
wood,—this latter circumstance, therefore, showing that the failure 
of the foundations in Westminster Bridge was not due to the mere 
employment of timber, but to the method of founding with it. 
According to that method, after removal of the loose mud, and 
equalising the level by the scoop or some form of dredging apparatus, 
the platform is placed without bearing-piles ; so that the bed of the 
river, and not the lower stratum, by transmission, is that which 
receives the weight of the pier. 

In order, in the one case, to drive the hearing piles to a low level, 
and frame. the platform, and in the other case, to lay the platform 
on the bed of the river, various expedients are resorted to, the 
necessity for, or the omission of which, will be found to involve the 
main question which is before us. ‘The chief expedients are either 
coffer-dams or caissons. The coffer-dam is a temporary structure 
bounding or circumscribing a water-space ; and being formed of two 
rows or circuits of close piles, with clay puddling between, will allow 
the water to be pumped out, and the bed of the river laid dry, and 
excavation to be made below the natural level. It happens some- 
times that the bed of the river is of such a material as will not admit 
of driving the piles for the dam; at other times the bed is of such a 
nature as to admit water at the bottom of the dam,—but with success 
in the construction of the dam itself, the bearing-piles for the piers 
can be driven, and the platforms laid, or another description of 
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foundation used; and the pier can be built.as on dry land, or with 
only occasional use of pumping apparatus. Thus, the bed of the 
Thames being a stratum of gravel, and the stratum below it, the 
London clay,—the piers of the chief bridges, which have their foot- 
ings, or lower courses of masonry, at no very great depth, are really 
upborne by the feet of the several piles at much greater depth, and 
by the resistance which is offered by the sides of those piles to their 
sinking. Whercas in the case of caissons, after the under strata had 
been tested by such contrivances as might be available—and for 
which now boring tools would be employed—and after the bed had 
been prepared, the plan was to float the platform, to raise round it 
water-tight sides, and thus to form a hollow box (the caisson) in 
which the pier could be raised and allowed to sink to its intended 
level,—on attaining which the sides were knocked away, and the 
pier become at once surrounded with-water, ‘This system is said to 
have been the invention of Labelye, the engineer who commenced 
the building of Westminster Bridge, in the year 1740, and to have 
been there first emploved. Since that time iron caissons have been 
used; and other modifications made, which remedy some of the 
defects in this system, as also in piled foundations and coffer-dams— 
whether the two latter are used together, or are viewed as distinct 
from each other. Other modifications there are tending more to 
identify the caisson principle with that of the coffer-dam. But the 
absence of bearing-piles, as well as of close-sheeting piles around the 
sagt has been fatal to the endurance of Westminster Bridge,— 
or although the bed of wet gravel is so compact as to be otherwise 
the best foundation, it is liable to be washed away, and indeed from 
some cause, one of the piers of Westminster Bridge began to sink 
before the work was completed. Thus, in the old application of 
caissons, some desirable protection around the edges of the platforms 
was wanting; but the same protection is required in all cases. 
Therefore, assuming that the piers themselves of a bridge are built 
of a proper material, their durability is governed by the original com- 
pactness of the support to the foot of the pier, and the sufficiency of 
the protection against its being undermined by the stream,—the 
action of which is ordinarily very great next to it. One means of 
lessening the attrition, or effects of ‘scour,’ is by paving the bed of 
the stream, both under the arch and for some little distance above 
and below the bridge ; and another method is that of turning a kind 
of inverted arch,—which last plan has the advantage of guiding the 
force of the stream mainly through the middle of the channel. The 
consequence of insufficient attention to those points at West- 
minster Bridge, has been the cost of keeping up that structure; a 
cost which, having amounted with that of the lengthening of the 
piers, to about 200,000/. in thirty-six years, with only temporary 
success, cannot but have interfered with addition of other means of 
communication between the two sides of the Thames, In any 
case where caissons and platforms merely on the bed of the 
river are used, the most accurate data should have been ob- 
tained as to the understrata, and as to the possibility of 
disturbance in the stratum on which alone the platform rests; 
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and these it would seem, with all the care which was exer- 
cised by Labelye, was wanting in the case of Westminster Bridge ; 
for so defective were some of the foundations, that even after the 
addition of the sheet piling and other protection made with the aid 
of coffer-dams, within the last few years the piers, or one of them, 
still sank, probably under the middle of it, which could not be got 
at; and the result has been what may now be observed on passing 
down the river. The failure in the case of Blickfriars Bridge, ac- 
cording to those who are best acquainted with its construction, is 
due, not to defect in the principle of piled foundations, but to the 
want of a sufficient number of piles over the whole area of the pier. 
It is not, however, to be supposed that even in the other London 
bridges, where the piling is differently managed, that the deepening 
of the bed cf the river which is going on, and which may be much 
increased on the completion of the embankment, is a subject of little 
moment, The base of the masonry of the piers may not be on the 
gravel, and the weight is, in great degree, borne by the piles ; but 
the deepening which commenced on the removal of Old London 
Bridge, which is said to have been increased in certain places from 
the projection of the Houses of Parliament, and the scour which is 
still progressing, cannot be disregarded ; and according to some au- 
thorities, the tendency is to the removal of the whole of the 9 to 10 
feet bed of gravel. So that thus the level of the bottom of the masonry 
would be reached; and should the action still further go on—an 
action to which the nature of clay renders it peculiarly susceptible 
of injury—some portion of the piles themselves might stand above 
the new level of the bed (as indeed they may at present above what 
is the level in some neighbouring parts-of the river), and would be 
exposed and out of the ground, or dependent for protection solely 
upon the precautionary fencing of sheet piles, in a manner‘never 
contemplated by the engineer. Thus it will be seen that the best 
constructed of the London bridges are not free from elements of 
weakness, or that they will at least require occasional measures of 
protection. 

Reasoning on these data, it has been argued lately, that far from 
the possibility of discovering any more economical method in bridge 
foundations than that which has been used in most cases on the 
Thames, no bridge will have sufficient stability and permanence, 
unless its plan comprises ‘ solid stone piers and abutments, carried 
down deep into the London clay ;’ and this proposition, as stated, 
would appear not to contemplate the use of piles, 

It is admitted that provision should be made for longer duration in 
a bridge, without more costly repair than it appears likely that the 
London bridges generally will reach to. But the element of cost is a 
very serious matter, from the reasons which have been suggested ; 
and a calculation, having regard to the interest of money, will be 
found to present a financial contrast between one and another form 
of construction of the most startling character. ‘Thus, if the question 
rests between, on one side, the probable necessity of future repairs at 
some time, though not early rebuilding of the structure, and on the 
other side no real certainty of escaping them, except during a short 
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interval, it is difficult to see why the questién of cost should not have 
weight between two courses, either of which is semewhat experi- 
mental, 

The reader will now understand that two modes of seeking the 
same ends are advocated by the ‘doctors’ in pontine architecture ; 
and perhaps, 


“ Like doctors thus, when much dispute has pass’d, ~”’ 
all will find their— 


“ Tenets just the same at last.” 


For as to the objects to be attained in the foundations of the new 
Westminster Bridge, all are agreed. The question is, whether the 
engincer in his scheme provides a sufficient foundation in the London 
clay, a sufficient protection against the undermining tendency of the 
stream, and of course a sufficient power of resistance in the pier itself 
to the concussions and metecrological and chemical agencies which 
must necessarily be exerted upon it? It therefore becomes necessary 
for us to show in what particulars the methods of founding piers at new 
Westminster Bridge, or in other works of economical construction, 
differ from the modes previously noticed. 

It may be supposed that the construction of a coffer-dam is not 
achieved without an outlay forming a very large portion of the 
whole cost of the works. ‘The measures adopted for the support of 
Westminster Bridge lately, when coffer-dams were used, we will not 
present as a fair instance; yet it may be well to state, that whilst 
the permanent work of the sheet pilings, and other additions to the 
platforms, which were the object, amounted in the contract to 
14,3007., the coffer-dams themselves were set down at 36,492/. But 
more than the cost, the impediment which the coffer-dam presents to 
the water-way is not only a source of danger to itself, by that ob- 
_ struction, but it is somewhat injurious to the banks of the river, and 
is a very serious impediment to the navigation. Where the piers of 
a bridge are numerous, the force of these objections is much in- 
creased ; and to avoid filling up the greater part of the water- way, 
it may be necessary to finish one pier before another is commenced ; 
so that an extent of delay has to be considered, which is a very im- 
portant item in the question of using coffer-dams. Again, as to the 
structural benefit to be derived through-the agency of coffer-dams, 
—in the case of new London Bridge, where the piers were built in 
coffer-dams of great size and strength, and with excellent materials 
and workmanship, a settlement took place of from 6 to 10 inches on 
the down-stream side of the bridge. 

Regarding the question of time, the contractors for new West- 
minster Bridge bound themselves tv complete it in three years ; but 
owing to a cessation of work during the severe winter of 1855, and 
other unforeseen delays, the engineer did not calculate upon com- 
pletion before Midsummer, 1858. This being the estimate in one 
case, after some opportunity had been afforded for coming to an 
opinion; in the case of applying the different system which has 
been referred to as proposed, the time named on an estimate formed 
on general data was five years. 
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We are inclined to think that in the approval of any method of 
operations, either here or in other public works, greater confidence 
must be placed in the opinion of the acting and directing medium, 
than is sometimes manifested. It has been pointedly stated by one 
of the witnesses of highest authority in the recent investigation, that 
probably no two engineers would decide upon exactly the same 
method of building a bridge. The man who has studied his parti- 
cular subject, is surely worthy of some deference as an authority - 
upon it, even by men of the same calling; and it is conducive to 
neither the efficient service of the public, nor to progress in science, 
that either espionage, such as that of a Venetian senate, or new and 
rival opinions, inevitably based on slender data, should be ever at 
hand to embarrass the duty,—which surely he whom it may have been 
right to employ is the one who has both the interest and the means 
to know best. Yet if the opinion of some of the newspapers were to 
be followed out, no public work should be intrusted to an individual, 
however qualified or eminent ; by which reasoning, if acted upon, 
all responsibility would be lost, and the chief inducements from 
which progress results would be taken away. It seems to us that 
what is here referred to—the refusal of a certain amount of confi- 
dence, as well as interference where responsibility is given—have 
had todo with much mismanagement, and some calamities, of which 
the nation has heard. 

Mr. Thomas Page, the engineer under whom the works of the 
new Westminster Bridge were in progress, and who is also the en- 
gineer for the Chelsea Bridge, where a nearly similar method to that: 
used in the other case in the foundations was adopted, is perhaps 
the first authority on matters relative to the Thames. He has sur- 
veyed its course through the metropolis, and taken levels across its 
bed at numerous places; and he has studied especially the rise and 
fall of the tides ; and we believe it would be admitted that no one 
was in a more favourable condition for estimating the chances of ad- 
ditional scour by which the piers of his bridge might be undermined. 
He has advisedly, whilst sinking his bearing-piles deep into the 
London clay, retained the gravel over the clay, as the foundation for 
the concrete; which, with an iron casing, forms the foundation and 
foot of the pier. This he has done, reasoning that the gravel, if it 
could be prevented by casing from spreading or being washed ri 
laterally, was really a good foundation; whilst the clay, to whic 
the water would get access in his method of founding without the 
use of coffer-dams, would be less permanent. On a similar view, 
Mr. Brunel acted in laying the foundations of a bridge which has not 
been referred to above, namely the Hungerford Bridge. Mr. Brunel 
used a coffer-dam, but he rested the brickwork upon a bed of gravel, 
the area of it however being enclosed by timber sheet-piling. ‘Thus, 
either it is assumed by Mr, Brunel as well as Mr. Page, that the 
scour of the river will not depress. or remove the bed of gravel to 
the extreme depth which has been supposed, or they are satisfied 
that the possibility of such an occurrence may be guarded against as 
to any injurious effects sufficiently by the timber fence which the 
former has, and by the iron case which performs a similar office in 
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Mr. Page’s system of foundations. Without technical and detailed 
description, it has probably been understood in what the method . 
used at the new Westminster Bridge, dispensing with the use of 
coffer-dams, chiefly consists. By reason of the conflicting demands 
of low level in the roadway, and height of headway, thin crowns 
to the arches, the use of iron for those portions of the structure, and 
a greater number of piers and arches than might otherwise have been 
thought of, were designed and approved of. Moreover the new 
piers did not always correspond in position with the piers of the old 
bridge ; and the supports to the old bridge, and the timber-staging for 
the new bridge, occupied some space, so that it was necessary to 
keep the little space left for the navigation without further obstruc- 
tion. Thus, the full force of the objections to the use of coffer-dams 
was felt. The plan therefore adopted was to drive a number of 
bearing-piles over the whole area, to a sufficient depth in the clay, 
but to leave them standing at some considerable height above the 
gravel, as the base of the pier; to enclose the area for the pier in a 
circuit formed with round hollow iron piles, and flat plates alternately, 
the former sustaining the latter by grooves, and all driven down to 
a sufficient depth ; to dredge out in the spaces between the bearing- 
piles to the hard gravel; and to fill up ali the spaces and area in the 
casing up to the level of the tops of the piles, with concrete made 
from hydraulic lime, which has the property of setting under water, 
the concrete being deposited through the water by means of shoots. 
The casing was previously tied together, across the intended pier, 
by iron bolts. In place of ordinary hydraulic lime, Portland cement 
was used for the concrete, which last material may be described as 
usually compounded of lime and gravel, or lime, sand, and pebbles, 
and which will set into a kind of artificial rock ; and in the works of 
the new bridge, so far as they have progressed, it has been found 


- that the concrete has now become harder than the stone of the 


old bridge. ‘This system of construction was to terminate at or rather 
below low-water line. Blocks of granite were to be fixed over the 


. piles, concrete to be again filled in, and the whole to be levelled off 


to receive a heavy bed of granite capping, or rather base course, 
above which the pier would be continued in brickwork faced in 
granite, to finally attain the level for the springing of the great iron 
ribs or arches of the bridge. ‘The works in course of execution are 
of course retarded by the rise of the tide: but otherwise, though 
below water, they are conducted above it, except as to the requisite 
inspection, the attachment of the iron ties, and in similar cases 
where the diving-bell or the diving-dress is used. : 

In the works for the maintenance of the old bridge, under 
Telford, the diving-bell was solely employed, and its use in the 
present works is, we believe, effected with ease, so that the dif- 
ficulty of inspecting the plates, to obviate the effects of possible 
accident in driving them, and which seems to have been quoted as 
cause for apprehension, is in reality not found. The recent inven- 
tion of M. Danduran however, by means of which a diver may 
remain under water during any length of time without even the 
ordinary danger or inconvenience, seems to be not an unimportant 
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addition to the means of building bridges without coffer-dams. The 
145 bearing-piles in each pier of Westminster Bridge are driven to 
an average depth of 29 feet 6 inches below low-water line ; the 44 
cast-iron piles, each 24 feet 9 inches in length, are driven 23 feet 
9 inches below the same line, so that their heads stand somewhat - 
above it; the 44 cast-iron plates or flat sheeting-piles, 15 feet in 
length, are driven down to 21 feet below low water, and to make up 
the height, they are surmounted by granite slabs, which, conse- 
quently with the upper part of the round piles, are part of the 
casing. The bearing-piles are thus 22 feet below the average level 
of the caissons of the old bridge, and the cast-iron piles and plates 
are respectively 16 feet 9 inches, and 14 feet below that level. 
Supplementary protection external to the pier is intended to be 
provided by a solid mass or bank of concrete round the pier. 
For this concrete a trench is dredged out to the clay, and it is pro- 
posed that it shall have a thickness of five or six feet ; so that, should 
it endure, as the hardness and heaviness of the mass would make 
probable, the flat piles would be always underground, and at the 
junction at the feet of the granite slabs there could be no escape of 
the gravel. Mr. Page further proposes to dredge out the channel 
under the arch to a regular curve, commencing at three feet below 
low water at the piers, laying bare the clay at the centre, so as to 
give a low-water depth there of about 12 feet; and he believes from 
his observation of the flow of the stream of the tides, that the ten- 
dency would not be to scour at Westminster Bridge, but that the 
first operation would rather be to silt up. ‘The use of iron piles and 
plates is by no means an invention of the last few years. ‘The use 
of the material in such situations as the Brunswick Wharf, Blackwall, 
has been attended with great advantages ; and the common notion as 
to the rapid action of the water upon it should be held subject to some 
modification. On this point some valuable experiments have been 
made by Mr. Mallett, at Dublin, both in the water of the Liffey, 
and in sea-water. He found results in clear fresh river water, from 
which it has been deduced according to Mr. Hawkshaw’s evidence 
before the late Committee on Westminster Bridge, that it would 
take 3362 years totally to corrode a plate an inch thick wherejone 
surface was exposed, and 1681 years if both surfaces were exposed. 
In the case of foul sea-water, it would take 506 years to eat through 
a plate, acting upon one surface, and 253 years acting on both surfaces. 
Of course these results suppose regularity in the iron. Mr. Page, 
who has had opportunities of observing the action during the for- 
mation of the Thames Tunnel, thinks that after the first portion of 
oxide has scaled off, a deposit is formed which rather tends to the 
protection of the general mass; and the authority of Mr. Mallett is 
to the effect that iron coated with purified gas-tar will last for ages. 
Therefore, admitting that there would be some action upon the 
round piles, and supposing that the water could get to the flat piles, 
the deeay of the casing would not be very rapid, and the conclusion 
of the Parliamentary Committee, after the best evidence, has been 
that decay of the iron casing formed no valid ground of objection, 
and that the iron might be renewed. ‘The water of the Thames is 
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brackish, and it is admitted that the action of sea-water is more 


_ rapid than that of fresh water. But, in the very corrosion which 


takes place, where the metal is near gravel or siliceous matter, it is 
found that a new material is formed of the greatest hardness. 

With reference to the question of depth, it does not necessarily 
follow that every increase of depth must be an advantage. It is 
well known that by going deeper a worse foundation for sustaining 
pressure is sometimes found, and the deeper the structure is carried 
down of course the greater the weight which has to be supported. 
By the increased depth and other features in the structure of fondon 
Bridge, it is estimated that there is a weight of no less than 80 tons 
to be carried by each bearing-pile ; whilst in the case of the West- 
minster Bridge, supposing that the piles carried the whole weight, 
there would be but 15 tons on each pile. Looking at the case 
differently, at London Bridge on each foot of ground there is a 
pressure of 5} tons, whilst at Westminster Bridge there is a pressure 
of 2 tons. 

Thus, whatever were the opinions as to the particular use which 
the engineer of Westminster Bridge has made of the gravel, as a 
part of the foundation or substance of his pier, it is obvious that the 
main principle of his system is one which deserves very particular 
attention with reference to improvement in metropolitan communi- 
cations across.the river. From much that had been said on the 
subject, however, it might be supposed that good foundations for 
bridges, without the aid of coffer-dams, had never been provided in 
other cases. There are, however, numerous bridges, both in this 
country and on the continent, where coffer-dams have been dispensed 
with, and where piers of even inferior materials and construction to 
those of new Westminster Bridge have been successfully employed. 
Concrete merely cased with timber has been used in France for the 
piers of bridges over the Seine and other rivers; piles and concrete, 
cased in timber, at Chepstow, and in various parts of the continent ; 
and the same materials, even unprotected, also have been used, as in 
the bridge at Rouen, and the bridges of Jena, Austerlitz, Alma, and 
Victoria, over the Seine. Cast iron as an outer casing, in various 
forms, and with concrete or other materials as the filling, has been 
used in England and Ireland in instances too numerous to mention, 
and by all authorities on engineering questions, Sometimes the 
water has been pumped out, so that the casing, or as it may be now 
called caisson, has atforded all the advantages and none of the disad- 
vantages of a coffer-dam. In the Alma Bridge over the Seine, 
having a length of 470 feet and three arches, the piers are founded 
on piles driven into the bed of the river over the whole area. The 
space between the piles is filled in with concrete and rough stones, 
the whole is enclosed by wooden sheet-piling and is protected from 
the scour of the river by rough stones. ‘This bridge was built in 
1855, being finished in five months. Similar instances are numerous, 
where all the arrangements which have been denounced as errors in 
the principle of Westminster Bridge exist, and are even carried to a 
greater extent. In the ‘Town Bridge recently completed at Roches- 
ter, and in the railway bridge which is at the side of it, the piers 
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are supported solely by a number of cast-iron cylinders, filled with 
brickwork and concrete, so that each pier as it were stands on stilts. - 
These cylinders, or cylinder-piles, however, are carried down to a 
good foundation, in some cases at a depth of forty feet, and yet all 
this has been done without coffer-dams. The same principle has 
been applied to other bridges. It consists in the sinking of the 
cylinders through the bed of the river, and down to the desired 
level, by treating each of them as a diving-bell. In the original 
invention of Dr. Potts, the cylinder sunk by exhaustion of the air, 
and thdugh that invention has been adopted in some cases, it has not 
met with general success. ‘There are several claimants for the merit 
of the improvement ; but the contrivance used at Rochester, and 
which is that which has perhaps alone claim to present notice, was 
perfected by Mr. John Hughes, who has made other inventions for 
the laying of foundations in difficult ground. ‘There are several very 
ingenious contrivances which belong to Mr. Hughes’s form of 
cylinder-pile, used at Rochester ; but it may be sufficient to say that 
each cylinder, in several lengths, is filled with compressed air, by 
which it is kept free from water, and by means of chambers at the 
top furnished with doors or valves, on the principle of the canal 
lock, and called ‘air-locks.’ ‘The workmen pass in and out of 
the cylinder, the excavated earth is removed, and the materials for 
the filling are passed in, Those who take further interest in this 
particular method will find a notice of it in ‘The Builder’ (vol. xiv., 
1856), under the head ‘ Bridge Foundations—Rochester,’ and in 
the recently published supplement to his ‘ Encyclopedia of Civil 
Engineering,’ by Mr. Edward Cresy, where the contrivance is 
illustrated by cuts. 

It is difficult to get an accurate apprehension of the real cause of 
the stoppage of the works at Westminster, after a very large portion 
of the cost of the first section of the bridge had been incurred, when 
it was expected that the first portion could be opened in another 
twelve months, and considering that stoppage at such a stage of the 
proceedings as that at which the works are, must entail serious 
Injury to them. But it formed no part of our proposal to pursue the 
personal question; it is sufficient for our object that the ultimate 
decision of the Committee was in favour of such a principle of 
construction. The work is now, it would appear, waiting the 
conclusion as to the site of the Government Offices, and the modifi- 
cations which it might seem necessary to make in the various routes, 
whether in connection with the way to the Surrey side, or with the 
Ilouses of Parliament and the Offices. It is possibly correct that the 
present site of Westminster Bridge would not atford the best route 
were only one bridge to be built thereabouts. But several bridges 
are required, and all the modification that should be attempted on 
the present site should be only reducing the proposed width of the 
bridge. It may be remarked here that the interests of those who 
occupy property about the Westminster Bridge Road, though not to 
be quoted in opposition to public interests, deserve to be considered, 
and as some of this property belongs to the Bridge ‘Trustees, the 
E 2 
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question of compensation to the occupiers bn loss may have to be 
regarded as part of the general question as to site. 

A large outlay has been incurred, and a further unproductive 
outlay would be needed should the masses of material which now are 
in the river have to be removed, and therefore it is likely that in 
every point of view there would be a strong argument for the com- 
pletion at Westminster, of at least a narrower bridge than that first 
proposed. Another bridge, as proposed by Messrs. Randall and 
Simpson, the reporters to the Government, at the Horseferry, is also 
needed, and probably even a further route across, for carriage traffic, 
from Charing Cross. It has, however, been sufficiently shown 
above, that the improvement of Metropolitan Communications, so 
far as the river is concerned, is not surrounded with any such difhi- 
culties as from present circumstances the public might suppose ; and 
if further reason is wanted for our seeking to bring the influence of 
public opinion to the question through these pages, it would be abun- 
dantly attorded by the course taken by men of the highest standing in 
the engineering profession, who, though coming to right conclusions at 
last, had not hesitated, as before the Parliamentary Committee, to 
give adverse opinions, with no knowledge of what was really the 
method of construction in Westminster Bridge, and opinions which 
they were compelled to avow had changed after personal obser- 
vation; so that in every important respect they confirmed the 
wisdom of the course adopted, the principle of which ciaims to save 
time ; to have other advantages ; to ensure a structure of which the 
probabilities of duration are not necessarily below those of the alter- 


native ; and which in any similar case would effect a saving of some 
62,0002. 


VI—THE CLOSE OF THE RUSSIAN WAR. 


In the ‘ Companion to the Almanac’ for 1855, we undertook to give 
a brief sketch, under the head of ‘ The Campaign,’ of the leading 
events of that war which, amongst the many changes which it had 
wrought, had rendered it impossible for any annalist chiefly to dwell, 
as he had been accustomed to dwell for nearly forty years, upon the 
victories of peace. Ina second paper in the ‘Companion’ for 1856 
we continued this narrative. ‘The Campaign’ was brought down to 
the fall of Sebastopol, the capture of Kinburn, and the battle of 
Kars. The events which we have now to relate are of subordinate 
interest: but, for the completion of the subject, it is necessary that 
we should take the same rapid view of the circumstances that imme- 
diately preceded the conclusion of this short but most important 
-contest. 

At the period when our last article was published, the first burst 
of exultation at the capture of Sabastopol had passed away ; and, as 
we then expressed the prevailing sentiment, ‘it was mortifying to 
British pride to feel that we were only playing a secondary part; 
and that we did not succeed even in that.” One remarkable charac- 
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teristic of the Russian war—as remarkable an exhibition of the po- 
sition of England as the applications of civil science to military 
operations—was the intense amount of publicity which was given to 
every circumstance. Nothing in the Crimea, three thousand miles 
away, was ‘done in acorner.’ The communication by electric tele- 
graph supplied positive facts in the briefest form, and set the whole 
public anxious for details. Within a few days of the 8th September, 
bonfires were blaziny and bells ringing in every town in the kingdom 
at the news that Sebastopol was taken. Before the official despatches 
were published came the glowing descriptions, mixed with some 
lamentation, of the admirable newspaper correspondents. Then the 
‘Gazette’ presented its dry narrative, with its fearful lists of killed 
and wounded ; and the ery was that there was bad generalship, be- 
cause our countrymen were beaten at the Redan, while the French 
had gained the Malakoff. This goes on for a month or two: and 
then, when Americans have sneered, and Russo-Belyians have rejoiced 
that the pride of England has fallen, a reaction takes place, and those 
who, in the natural spirit of truth-telling have provided a few materials 
for discontent, and many for admiration, look with something like 
historical sobriety upoa the events which originally called forth some 
signs of impatient objection. ‘The celebrated correspondent of ‘ The 
Times’ thus writes, three months after the Russians had evacuated 
the south of Sebastopol: ‘ It is invidious to draw comparisons between 
allies ; but it must be recollected, that if we failed twice at the Redan 
—where the spectator now stands and mutters ‘ madness!” as he 
looks around him—the French failed in one great attack on the 
Mamelon, in two assaults on the Bastion-du-Mat, in the attack on 
the Little Redan, and in the assault on the Bastion-du-Mat and 
Bastion Centrale on the 8th of September; and that it was the 
English Quarry Battery which annihilated the Russian reserves as 
they formed in the Karabelnaia to retake the Malakoff, and that for 
one hour and fifty-six minutes the presence of our forlorn hope of 
English in the Redan distracted the efforts, and drew away an im- 
mense body of enemies from the French.’ It is a result of the self- 
love of nations, as it is of individuals, that in combined efforts for a 
great end, the separate exertions are apt to be more vaunted than the 
generous spirit which requires mutual sacrifices. That spirit prevailed 
throughout this warfare, and really produced the triumphs of the 
Alma, of Inkermann, and of Sebastopol.’ 

The evacuation by the Russians of the city of Sebastopol, the de- 
struction by themselves of its principal fortresses, and the similar 
annihilation of their own fleet, led to the expectation that the great 
blow would be followed up by a series of operations which would 
have the effect of eventually separating the Crimea from the Russian 
power. But when Prince Gortschakoff proclaimed, on the 15th 
October, that his imperial master willed that the army ‘ having ac~. 
quired freedom of operations on the field’ should continue to defend 
‘the holy soil of Russia,’ it became clear, that if the struggle were to 
be continued in the Crimea, it would become a war of enormous mag- 
nitude, requiring the most lavish expenditure of national resources on 

the part of the allies, England was now well prepared for that ex- 
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penditure. The heart of the country was in.the continuance of the 
war. We had dearly purchased the lessons of experience. There 
would be no more terrible neglects arising out of divided responsi- 
bilities. Real capacity would be looked for in those who had the 
most serious duties to discharge. ‘There would no longer excuses 
for errors and misfortunes be found in the sudden transition from 
a state of peace to a state of warfare. How far opportunities were 
neglected, immediately after the evacuation of the south of Sebastopol, 
is a question that cannot be decided by a consideration of how much 
might have been effected, if England, with the same material power 
on the spot as that of the allied armies, had possessed the complete 
control of this mighty machine. There might have been the in- 
action that has been reprobated ; but we should have known some- 
thing more of the causes, that no movement of the least importance 
was made against the Russian army, after they had crossed that arm 
of the sea which separated their battered and flaming city from their 
untouched fortresses on the northern heights. 

The work which was immediately before the allied armies was 
done promptly and well. It was to take possession of crumbling 
batteries, deserted houses, barricaded streets, in which the shot of 
the besiegers were buried amidst the ruins which they had made. 
Cautiously did the victors direct their steps amidst this chaos ; for the 
Russians from their heights could command many parts of the city 
beneath them. It was won, but could not be occupied. Gradually, 
however, the immense warlike stores, which had been left behind, 
were removed ; and these included no less than three thousand eight 
hundred cannon, half a million shot and shells, and gunpowder and 
cartridges in the same vast proportions. ‘These captured stores were 
divided under a commission that assessed their value. But there was 
a more important service to be done than this division of booty. It 
was to destroy the sea-works that had made Sebastopol the gréat 
harbour of the Euxine, and Russia maintained her power of domina- 
tion over Turkey. At the time of the evacuation the Russians left 
several of their great forts uninjured, All their ships were sunk in 
the harbour where they once proudly rode ; but their docks, erected 
at an enormous cost, were entire. Upon these works thirty thousand 
military labourers had been employed. All the resources of modern 
engineering had been called forth by the scientific Englishman who 
had constructed them. ‘These were to be demolished. General 
Codrington, in a despatch of the 2nd February, told the issue of 
three months’ labours of sappers and miners: ‘The destruction of 
the docks of Sebastopol! is now completed ; the sides of the last dock 
were blown in yesterday morning, small parts of the wall here and 
there only remaining, Thus the whole of the canal and entrance 
and north docks in charge of the French, the basin in our mutual 
charge, and the south docks in English charge, are separate but 
shapeless masses of dirt; heavy broken stones, split beams of timber, 
and shattered gates protruding from the heap ef confusion.” In 
February, the forts which remained on the southern side of the 
harbour were also blown up. 


During these winter months the Russians maintained an enormous 
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force in the Crimea, a general levy having taken place in most of the 
provinces after the fall of Sebastopol. ‘The Emperor inspected his 
troops in November, and distributed rewards, well deserved by those 
who had survived that past year of dogged resistance and desperate 
attacks. The allies were in the camps where they had endured the 
terrible miseries of the winter of 1854-5. The English were em- 
ployed in that species of work which is as indispensable as the means 
themselves of supporting existence, when what is necessary for the 
sustentation of life is to be brought from a distance. Our troops were 
to be furnished with every necessary from the port of Balaklava, to be 
conveyed to the distant camp by various means of transport. Very 
many of the miseries of the previous year had been produced by the 
absolute want of roads. ‘The stores were in the harbour; the men 
and horses were perishing on the hills. The railway could not be 
created in a day; and when it.was finished, with wonderful energy 
and perseverance, it was insufficient to provide for the wants of many 
thousand men, encamped during the worst season in a climate subject 
to the most trying variations of temperature. The means, also, of 
ready communication between the various camps of English, French, 
and Sardinians, were wanting. With the probability of another 
campaign the formation of roads became a work of paramount utility ; 
and this work furnished excellent employment to men who would 
find such regulated labour a welcome duty after the animal exhaustion 
of the trenches. ‘The peculiarity of the soil from Balaklava to the 
camp rendered this road-making operation most difficult, but, at the 
same time, showed its absolute necessity. After a few hours’ rain the 
soil became a mass of adhesive mud. As early as the 29th September, 
nearly ten thousand men were employed in constructing these roads; 
and during the whole winter the soldiers and the Army Works Corps 
went on perfecting roads, with the usual national determination to do 
the work solidly. The roads made by the English in the Crimea will 
be historical monuments like those of the Romans in Britain. 

At the end of 1855 the fifty-six thousand British troops in the 
Crimea were surrounded with every possible comfort, with abundant 
food, sufficient shelter, and excellent clothing. To the new levies 
this state of things could afford very little notion of the privations to 
which those who had preceded them had been subjected. The health 
of the army was as good as if they had encamped on some of the 
heaths of England, with all the means of civilized life around them. 
Our Government responded to the wish of the country ; and those 
who were thus far removed from the fertile fields and rich marts of 
their native land, were entitled to the best that its accumulated 
wealth could bestow. The future was still doubtful; but no false 
security now interrupted the preparation for another struggle. But 
negotiations for peace had commenced. The diplomatists of Paris 
had agreed that during their discussions an armistice should take 
place. After the 29th of February, 1856, the war in the Crimea 
was practically at an end. The English and French camps were 
scenes of occasional festivity ; and there was a limited intercourse « 
between the officers and soldiers of the respective armies. 

The wonderful defence of Kars by General Williams, and the 
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great battle of the 29th September, gave tke British people confi- 
dence that the day of great commanders amongst us was not eh 
passed. But that victory of the Turkish garrison under Englis 
officers, most ably seconded by the brave Kmety and Hussein Pasha, 
would of itself furnish no adequate notion of the difficulties that had 
preceded that signal exploit. ‘These came thoroughly to be known 
when that brave garrison, reduced to the extremity of famine, and 
looking in vain for long-expected succours, was compelled to sur- 
render on the 25th November to the Russian general Mouravieff. 
What are called in warfare honourable terms were granted. The 
regular troops became prisoners of war; non-combatants and militia 
were to be free; property was to be respected. General Williams 
and his brother officers were treated with the respect and kindness 
which their bravery and sufferings commanded. Upon his return to. 
England this skilful and intrepid man was regarded as the great 
hero of the war. Parliament voted him an annuity of 1,000/. for 
life; and the Queen bestowed upon him the dignity of a baronet. 

According to the terms of the ‘Treaty of Peace, which was signed 
at Paris on the 30th March, all the territories that had been acquired 
in war by either power were to be evacuated within six months. In 
May, the English, French, and Sardinian armies were busily em- 
ployed in preparing to quit the Crimea. The departure of the 
Sardinians was marked by every token of respect to allies who had 
conducted themselves with such bravery, steadiness, and invariable 
good conduct. Before the departure of the British army, the regi- 
ments laboured for many weeks at a solemn duty,—that of erecting 
memorials to the comrades who had perished in that siege,—so long 
in its duration, so terrible in its sacrifice of life. Patches of burial- 
ground, enclosed cemeteries, isolated graves marked with white 
stones, cover hill and valley from the sea to the Tchernaya. On the 
heights of Inkermann and the, plain of Balaklava obelisks have been 
erected by the English, and one also at the salient angle of the 
Redan. It was stated by Lord Panmure in parliament that from the 
19th September, 1854, to the 31st of March, 1856, the total loss of 
the army by death was 270 officers and 19,314 men; with the 
addition of 2,873 men discharged as incapacitated. Of these not 
more than 4,000 fell in battle, or died from the wounds received in 
actual warfare. ‘This loss does not include that of the naval arm. 
The French loss has been estimated at 63,500 men. The destruc- 
tion of life in the Russian army has been calculated by some at 
half a million of men, chiefly worn out in traversing the vast distances 
of the empire to reach the seat of war. Such an estimate can 
be little more than a very loose guess at, the probable results of the 
military system of Russia. . 

This is not the place to enter upon the facts disclosed in the 
tedious and most unsatisfactory inquiry, before the Military Com- 
mission at Chelsea, into the accuracy of the reports of Sir John 
M‘Neill and Colonel Tulloch as to the causes of the disasters of the 
winter of 1854-55. The time is past when truth can be smothered 
by the decisions of such a tribunal, or the honest opinions of able 
and dispassionate men neutralised by transparent favouritism. ‘The 
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jealousies and quarrels of two noblemen in high command, laid open — 
by this inquiry and by subsequent controversies, have only interested 
the British people as furnishing new facts to show the necessity of a 
thorough reform of our military system. 


Tue Treaty or Peace. 


When the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, Austria, France, 
Russia, Sardinia, and ‘Turkey had assembled in congress at Paris, 
and Prussia was invited to join in the conferences, an expectation 
was felt that not only would the terms of peace effect the great 
object of the war—that of curbing the power and pretensions of 
Russia, but that the affairs of Italy, Poland, and Hungary, would be 
placed upon a footing more accordant with our sympathies for the 
oppressed. Looking at the preponderance of despotic principles 
amongst the great. European powers, the expectation was somewhat 
unreasonable. The original object of the war was to preserve the 
independence and integrity of the Turkish empire against Russian 
aggression ; and the pacification could scarcely embrace other objects 
in a discussion with powers utterly hostile to constitutional freedom. 
Disappointment was loudly expressed in many quarters as to the 
terms of the Treaty, even with reference to the special purposes of 
the war; and it was maintained that Russia, having preserved the 
integrity of her empire, kept her remaining fleets—with her fortresses 
in the Baltic unscathed, and her treasury taxed not a rouble for 
paying the expenses of a conflict which she had provoked,—nothing 
had been really accomplished for giving Europe security for the 
future. The nature of these objections is touched upon in our 
‘Chronicle of the Session of Parliament.” We shall now present 
the Treaty, in substance, with some of its special articles. 

In the ancient language of diplomacy the Ist article declares that 
‘there shall be peace and friendship’ between Great Britain, France, 
Sardinia, and ‘Turkey on the one part, and Russia on the other 
part, ‘in perpetuity.” The 2nd article provides that ‘ the territories 
conquered or occupied by their armies during the war shall be 
reciprocally evacuated ;’ and that special arrangements shall be made 
for the evacuation, ‘which shall be as prompt as possible.’ The 
3rd and 4th articles prescribe that Russia shall restore the town and 
citadel of Kars, as well as the other forts of the Ottoman territory 
in Russian possession ; and that the allies shall restore to Russia the 
towns and ports of Sebastopol, Balaklava, Kamiesch, Eupatoria, 
Kertch, Yenikale, Kinburn, and all other territories occupied by 
the allied troops. 

The 5th article provides for an amnesty for all the subjects of the 
allies or of Russia ‘who may have been compromised by any partici- 
pation whatever in the events of the war, in favour of the cause of 
the enemy :’ and the 6th, that all prisoners of war shall be imme- 
diately given up on either side. ° 

Thus far the ‘Treaty proceeds upon very distinct grounds, as to 
which there can be no future difference. Other articles, upon the 
due execution of which, in a just spirit, the peace of Europe may 
depend, are those which relate to the independence and territorial 
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integrity of the Ottoman empire as connected with the rights of 
Christian subjects in Turkey ; the occupation of the Black Sea; the 
navigation of the Danube; and the position of the Principalities. 
We must take these important provisions more in detail. 

All the contracting powers (Article 7) engage, each on his part, 
to respect the independence and the territorial integrity of the 
Ottoman empire ; guarantee in common the strict observance of that 
engagement; and will, in consequence, consider any act tending to 
its violation as a question of general interest. 

By Article the 8th, ‘If there should arise between the Sublime 
Porte and one or more of the other signing powers any misunder- 
standing which might endanger the maintenance of their relations, 
the Sublime Porte, and each of such powers, before having recourse 
to the use of force, shall afford the other contracting parties the 
opportunity of preventing such an extremity by means of their 
mediation,’ 

For the protection of Christians of all denominations in the Otts- 
man empire, the 8th Article recites that the Sultan, ‘ having, in his 
constant solicitude for the welfare of his subjects, issued a firman 
which, while ameliorating their condition without distinction of reli- 
gion or of race, records his gentrous intentions towards the Chris- 
tian population of his empire ; and wishing to give a further proof 
of his sentiments in that respect, has resolved to communicate to the 
contracting parties the said firman, emanating spontaneously from 
his sovereign will. ‘The contracting powers recognise the high value 
of this communication. It is clearly understood that it cannot, in 
any case, give to the said powers the right to interfere, either col- 
lectively or separately, in the relations of his Majesty the Sultan 
with his subjects, nor in the internal administration of his empire.’ 

The ancient rule of the Ottoman empire relative to the closing of 
the Straits of the Bosphorus and of the Dardanelles, has been revised 
by common consent; and a Convention for that object is annexed to 
the Treaty, which declares that the Sultan is resolved to maintain 
‘for the future the principle invariably established as the ancient 
rule of his empire, and in virtue of which, it has at all times been 
prohibited for the ships-of-war of foreign powers to enter the Straits 
of the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus; and that, so long as the 
Porte is at peace, his Majesty will admit no foreign ship-of-war into 
the said Straits.’ 

Ail the powers then engage to respect this determination, and to 
conform themselves to the* principle. But the Sultan reserves to 
himself the right to deliver firmans of passage for light vessels 
under flag of war, which shall be employed, as is usual, in the 
service of the missions of foreign powers; and the same exception 
applies to the light vessels under flag of war, which each of the con- 
tracting powers 1s authorized to station at the mouths of the Danube, 
in order to secure the execution of the regulations relative to the 
liberty of that river, and the number of which is not to exceed two 
for each power. 

By the 11th article ‘the Black Sea is neutralised: its waters and 
its ports, thrown open to tle mercantile marine of every nation, are 
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formally and in perpetuity interdicted to the flag of war, either of the 
powers possessing its coasts, or of any other power.’ 

But by a separate Convention, eau and Turkey settle the 
force and the number of light vessels, necessary for the service of 
their coasts, which they reserve to themselves to maintain in the 
Black Sea; which Convention cannot be annulled or modified with- 
out the assent of the other powers. With this provision, and with 
one which gives each of the powers the right to station two light 
vessels at the mouths of the Danube, the 12th and 13th articles thus 
declare the neutrality of the Black Sea:—‘ Free from any impedi- 
ment, the commerce in the ports and waters of the Black Sea shall be 
subject only to regulations of health, customs, and police, framed in 
a spirit favourable to the development of commercial transactions, 
In order to afford to the commercial and maritime interests of every 
nation the security which is desired, Russia and the Sublime Porte 
will admit consuls into their ports situated upon the coast of the 
Black Sea, in conformity with the principles of international law. 
The Black Sea being neutralised according to the terms of Article 
11, the maintenance or establishment upon its coast of military-mari- 
time arsenals becomes alike unnecessary and purposeless ; in conse- 
quence, his Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias, and his 

mperial Majesty the Sultan, engage not to establish or to maintain 
upon that coast any military-maritime arsenal.’ 

The free navigation of the Danube is thus secured :—‘ The 
Act of the Congress of Vienna having established the principles 
intended to regulate the navigation of rivers which separate or 
traverse different States, the contracting powers stipulate among 
themselves that those principles shall in future be equally applied 
to the Danube and its mouths, ‘They declare that this arrangement 
henceforth forms a part of the public law of Europe, and take 
it under their guarantee. ‘The navigation of the Danube cannot be 
subjected to any impediment or charge not expressly provided for by 
the stipulations contained in the following Articles: in consequence, 
there shall not be levied any toll founded solely upon the fact of the 
navigation of the river, nor any duty upon the goods which may be 
on board of vessels, ‘The regulations of police and of quarantine to 
be established for the safety of the States separated or traversed by 
that river, shall be so framed as to facilitate, as much as possible, the 
passage of vessels. With the exception of such regulations, no 
obstacle whatever shall be opposed to free navigation.’ 

A Commission is arranged to cause the mouths of the Danube, as 
well as the neighbouring parts of the sea, to be cleared of sands and 
other impediments, by necessary works below Isakcha. A permanent 
Commission is also to preserve the navigation of the whole course of 
the river ; and to prepare general regulations of river police. ; 

The questions connected with the future position of the Prin- 
cipalities, form the subjects of ten articles (Articles 20 to 30), the 
amicable interpretation of which provisions is of essential importance 
to future tranquillity. Article 20 declares that the Emperor of Russia 
consents to the rectification of his frontier in Bessarabia. ‘The 
new frontier shall begin from the Black Sea, one kilometre to the 
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east of the Lake Bourna Sola, shall run perpendicularly to the 
Akerman Road, shall follow that road to the Val de Trajan, pass to 
the south of Bolgrad, ascend the course of the river Yalpuck to the 
Height of Saratsika, and terminate at Katamori on the Pruth. 
Above that point the old frontier between the two empires shall not 
undergo any modification. Delegates of the contracting powers shall 
fix, in its details, the line of the new frontier.’ By Article 21, the 
territory ceded by Russia shall be annexed to the Principality of 
Moldavia under the suzerainty of the Sublime Porte. 

By Articles 22 and 23, ‘ the Principalities of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia shall continue to enjoy under the suzerainty of the Porte, and 
under the guarantee of the contracting powers, the privileges and 
immunities of which they are in possession. No exclusive protection 
shall be exercised over them by any of the guaranteeing powers. 
There shall be no separate right of interference in their internal 
affairs. The Sublime Porte engages to preserve to the said Prin- 
cipalities an independent and national administration, as well as full 
liberty of worship, of legislation, of commerce, and of navigation. 
The laws and statutes at present in force shall be revised.” A 
special Commission is to investigate the present state of the Princi- 
palities, and to propose bases for their future organisation. The 
wish of the people as to the organisation of the Principalities is to 
be ascertained. 

By Articles 26 and 27, ‘it is agreed that there shall be in the 
Principalities a national armed force, organised with the view to 
maintain the security of the interior, and to insure that of the fron- 
tiers. No impediment shall be opposed to the extraordinary measures 
of defence which, by agreement with the Sublime Porte, they may 
be called upon to take in order to repel any external aggression. If 
the internal tranquillity of the Principalities should. be menaced or 
compromised, the Sublime Porte shall come to an understanding with 
the other contracting powers in regard to the measures to be taken 
for maintaining or re-establishing legal order. No armed interven- 
tion can take place without previous agreement between those 

wers. 

The Principality of Servia, by the 28th and 29th Articles, is to 
continue to hold of the Sublime Porte, preserving its independent 
and national administration ; the Porte maintaining its right of gar- 
rison. 

A mixed Commission is to determine the line of frontier between 
the territories of the Emperor of Russia and the Sultan in Asia. 
(Article 30.) 

By Article 31 it is agreed that the territories occupied during the 
war by the troops of Great Britain, Austria, France, and Sardinia, 
‘shall be evacuated as soon as possible after the exchange of the rati- 
fications of the present treaty, The periods and the means of execu- 
tion shall form the object of an arrangement between the Sublime 
Porte and the powers whose troops have occupied its territory.’ 

A separate Convention provides that the Aland Islands shall not 


be fortified, and that no military establishment shall be maintained or 
created there. 
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VIl.—Hicnest and Lowest Prices of the PrrnciPaL Founns from 
November 1855 to October 1856. 
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1855. 
210 | 883} 893} 882} 85 | 229 | 12 discount. 
November -{ 2073 | 8743/8731 3t | ,, 
210} 893, 903) 90 | 227/10 ,, 
December ssi sot s9 | 34/226; 2 
1856. 
212 | 924) 924 3%,| 224 | 1 premium. 
January | 207 | 864| 86 | 863| 34 | 218 | 12 discount. 
2154) 923) 923) 933| 296 | Par. 
213 | 903] 913] 34 | 223 | 10 discount, 
215 | 933} 931) 38,| 225 | 5 premium. 
March . 215 | 914] 914| 924| 3¢ | 224 | 1 discount. 
‘ 215 | 923) 933) 933| 32 | 231 | 4 premium, 
-{ 2113) 91 | 91g| 913| | 226 | 1 discount. 
Ma 217 | 933) 943) 33 | 236 | 5 premium. 
Ye 2104! 913} 923) 92!) 34 | 227 | 7 discount. 
218 | 953) 947) 961) 3%, | 236 | 18 premium. 
216}, 93) 933| 33 | 233| 3 ,, 
2184] 963] 95%| 97 | 236 | 24 
Buly 954) 962. 32 | 11, 
2183} 961) 963) 19 ,, 
August 217 947| 954| 37,1 234] 8 
220 | 953) 951] ++ | 17 
September 2193) 92 | 953) | 7, 
213 | 915] 912, 23 | 2283 12, 
October 2113) 904! 91 | 914! 219) 298°| 2 discount. 


VIII.— AVERAGE Prices of Corn, per ImpertAL QuarTER, in ENGLAND 
and WatEs, for one Week in each Month. 


1855, 
November 23 
December 21 

1856. 
January 25. 
February 22 
March 21 
April 25 
May 23 
June 21 
July 19 
August 18 . 


October 11 . 


September 13 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. Beans. | Peas 
sd ss s d. 
80 10 39 11 28 0 52.10 | 52 0 50 4 
79 11 41 3 27 10 55 4 91 1 49 1 
| 
76 #1 37: 8 26 7 |53 4 46 0 | 44 9 
37 23 10 50 4 42 7 41 6 
67 11 36 3 25 2 43 2 . 41 0 40 3 
69 39 2 23 (7 44 7 41 9 37 4 
68 9 40 0 23 5 41 4 41 7 39 11 
68 3 39 23 11 44 3 42 1 39 
76 3 40 2 24 11 49 11 45 5 43 7% 
71 0 43 7 26 3 44 3 44 4 39 0 
69 6 46 8 25 10 43 9 45 4 41 0 
64 9 42 9 | 25 9 | 39 11 45 2 | 43 3 
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PART II. 


THE LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, ARCHITECTURE AND 
PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, AND CHRONICLE OF 1856. 


IX.—ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS. 


PASSED IN THE FOURTH SESSION OF THE SIXTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE. 
[19 Victorie, cap. 2—February 28, 1856.] 
An Act to amend the Acts relating to the Metropolitan Police. 


Instead of two Commissioners as heretofore, this Act provides that 
there shall be one Chief Commissioner, and two Assistant Commis- 
sioners, who are to act under the orders of the chief, and in case of his 
illness or absence, one of them, to be named by the Secretary of State, 
is authorised to act for him. The Assistant Commissioners are not to 
sit in the House of Commons, nor to interfere or vote at elections. 


COMMONS INCLOSURE. 
[19 Victoria, cap. 11.—April 11, 1856.] 


An Act to authorise the Inclosure of certain Lands in pursuance of a 
Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales. 


The General Inclosure Act, comprising the provisional orders of the 
Commissioners, applies to the following twenty-nine places:— 

Buckinghamshire—Edlesborough. Cornwall—Penherget. Devonshire 
—Highweek. Dorsetshire—Alderholt. Esser—Birchanger; Retten- 
don. Glamorganshire—Talyvan. Hampshire—Mapledurwell ; Meon 
Stoke; Niton (Isle of Wight); Steep. Hertfordshire—Hexton ; Lork- 
hill Wood; Wiggenhall Mead and Middlemoor Mead, Kent-—Langley. 
Lancashire—Church Coniston. Norfolk—Ingoldsthorpe. Pembroke- 
shire—Llanteague. Susser—Rogate; Southwick; West Chiltington. 
Warwickshire — Coventry ; Woolscott. .Westmorland—Capel Rigg 
Intack. Worcestershire—Romsley; Upton-upon-Severn and Ripple. 
Yorkshire—Conisbrough ; Hunderthwaite ; Marrick. 


TRIAL OF OFFENDERS. 
[19 Victorie, cap. 16.—April 11, 1856.] 


An Act to empower the Court of Queen's Bench to order certain Offenders 
to be tried at the Central Criminal Court. 


This Act gives power to the Court of Queen’s Bench to order indict- 
ments for any felony or misdemeanour which may have been removed 
by writ of certiorari into that court, to be tried by the Central Criminal 
Court, wherever the offence may have been committed. After the 
issuing of such order, the depositions, examinations, &ec.; are to be 
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returned to the Central Criminal Court, and the defendant is to be re- 
moved to Newgate, if he is at the time in prison. When the application 
for such order is made, it is not necessary for the defendant to appear, 
and he is to be arraigned as if the offence had been committed within 
the jurisdiction of the Central Criminal Court. The court from which 
the trial of the offence is removed is to bind the prosecutor and wit- 
nesses to appear, and may bail or commit any defendant as they deem 
fit, all recognizances to be obligatory ; and the Court of Queen’s Bench 
may require the party applying for the removal to give notice to all 
parties bound by recognizance. Process may be issued against any 
defendant who may be at large, and the expense of the prosecution, and 
rewards may be ordered by the Central Criminal Court, in like manner 
as if held in the county or place where the indictment was first laid. 
Any person convicted may be sentenced to be punished either in the 
county where the offence was committed, or within the jurisdiction of 
the Central Criminal Court. Any defendant on bail ordered to be tried 
in the Central Criminal Court, may be again bailed or committed to 
Newgate as the court may deem fit. When the Court of Queen’s Bench 
are applied to for an order of removal, either by the prosecutor or de- 
fendant, the court may impose such terms as appear reasonable; but 
where the Crown obtains the removal, the expenses of the witnesses are 
to be advanced to the defendant, and the court has the power to order 
the expenses of any person who has been acquitted to be paid. The 
treasurer of the county where the offence was committed is to pay the 
expenses of the prisoner’s maintenance in Newgate. The Act is not to 
apply to any peer or peeress, charged with any offence not now liable to 
be tried at the county assizes, 


FIRE INSURANCES, 
[19 Victoria, cap. 22.—June 5, 1856.] 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Duties on Fire Insurances. 


§ + enacts that the duties payable under previous Acts on effecting 
an insurance for loss or damage by fire, shall be chargeable on every 
insurance on property within the inited Kingdom, whether the policy 
or other instrument shall be made or issued in the United Kingdom or 
elsewhere, and whether there shall be any such policy or other instru- 
ment or not. Where any such insurance is effected, in whatever manner, 
with any Company or Society out of the United Kingdom (§ 2), the 
person insured 1s made chargeable with the duties, which are to be paid 
to some agent of such Company duly licensed, or if there is no such 
agent, payment is to be made to the receiver-general of inland revenue, 
or some other officer appointed to receive the same; and if not paid, the 
duty is to be recoverable as a debt due to the Crown. All persons re- 
ceiving proposals for insurances by Companies out of the United King- 
dom, are to be deemed agents (§ 3), and as persons keeping an office for 
the insurance of property from loss by fire, are required to take out 
licenses and give security for the payment of the duties, an omission to 
do which subjects them to a penalty of 100/. for every day that such 
omission or neglect continues. Persons also (§ 4) keeping offices for 
insurances on behalf of foreign Companies are chargeable with the said 
duties on all insurances effected by them; but the provisions of this Act 
(§ 5) are not to limit or restrict the charging of the said duties under 
any former Act now in force, nor to charge with duty any insurance 
expressly exempted by any such Act. Re-insurances, however (§ 5), 
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effected by one Company with another, where the duty has been once 
paid, are to be subject only to the policy stamp of one shilling. 


DRAFTS ON BANKER. 
[19 and 20 Victoria, cap. 25.—June 23, 1856.] 
An Act to amend the Law relating to Drafts on Bankers. 


Where a draft on any banker, made payable to bearer, or to order on 
demand, bears across its face an addition, in written or stamped letters, 
of the name of any banker, or of the words “ and Company,” in full or 
abbreviated, the same is to be paid only to or through some banker. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SUPPLEMENTAL ACT. 
[19 and 20 Victorie, cap, 26.—June 23, 1856.] 


An Act to confirm Provisional Orders of the General Board of Health 
applying the Public Health Act 1848, to the Districts of Waterloo, with 
Seaforth, West Ham, Sowerby Bridge, and Moss Side ; for alteration 
of the Boundaries of the Districts of Rusholme and Bishop Auckland, 
and for other purposes. 


This is a general Act, confirming the provisional orders of the Board 
of Health in respect of the above-named places, fixing the dates for the 
first election of officers, embodying the orders, and detailing the boun- 
daries of the newly-formed districts, 


PAWNBROKERS,. 
[19 and 20 Victoria, cap. 27.—June 23, 1856.] 
An Act to amend the Act relating to Pawnbrokers. 


This is a short Act to repress or prevent the extortions practised on 
the poor by what are called lending-shops in England, and wee-pawns 
in Scotland. It enacts that all persons lending or advancing any sum of 
money less than 10/., on’ any sort of deposit, with any understanding, 
express or implied, of its being redeemed or repurchased on any terms 
whatever, shall be deemed pawnbrokers; as such they are required to 
take out licenses, on failure of doing which they become liable to a 
penalty of 50/., recoverable by summary information. Power is, how- 
ever, given to the acting justices to mitigate the penalty to any sum not 
less than one-fourth. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND). 
[19 and 20 Victoria, cap. 28.—June 23, 1856.] 


An Act to make further Provision for rendering Reformatory and Indus- 
oo in Scotland more available for the Benefit of Vagrant 
ildren, 


In every case (§ 1) in which any young person in Scotland shall have 
been sent to a Reformatory or Industrial School, the treasurer or other 
officer of such institution, or the inspector of the poor of the parish 
which may be liable for his maintenance, is empowered to raise an action 
against the parents or step-parents in the Sheriff’s Court for a weekly 
sum, not exceeding five shillings, at the discretion of the Court, the sum 
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so awarded to be arrested weekly from the wages of the said parents. 
Any young person (§ 2) falling within the provisions of the previous 
Act (17 and 18 Vict., cap. 74) may be kept in custody (but not in a prison, 
if it can be avoided) for any period not exceeding forty-eight hours, 
while inquiries are made respecting them, before the magistrate is 
required to issue the order for transmitting any such young person to a 
Reformatory School. But (§ 3) where such young persons are brought 
up under any police charge, the usual course may be proceeded with 
until the order is made for the transmission to some Reformatory School. 
Should any parish (§ 4) have incurred any expense before the making 
of any order for placing any young person in a Reformatory School, 
the same is to be recoverable from the parish ultimately liable for the 
support of such person, although no previous notice of chargeability may 
have been given, provided that it be given within eight days after it 
has been incurred. Either before or after an order is made for the 
admission of a young person to a Reformatory School (§ 5), the magis- 
trate may exercise his discretion in admitting or refusing security offered 
by any person other than the parents or nearest surviving relatives, for 
the future good behaviour of the young person in ques‘ion, after due 
inquiry as to the way in which he or she is to be disposed of and the means 
provided for the bringing up. The magistrates (§ 6) have the power to 
discharge from the School any young person for whom they can be 
satisfied that a suitable opening of employment has been obtained, at 
any period before the expiry of the time for which they may have been 
sent. Where local Reformatories for youthful offenders have been 
established ($ 7), they may receive vagrant children as provided in the 
17 and 18 Vict., cap. 86, and the 18 and 19 Vict., cap. 87. 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 
[19 and 20 Victorie, cap. 29.—June 23, 1856.] 


An Act to extend the Powers of the Trustees and Director of the National 

Paci and to authorise the Sale of Works of Art belonging to the 

ublic, 

This Act is to enable the trustees and director of the National Gal- 
lery, with the consent of the Commissioners of the Treasury, to dispose 
of such pictures, by public auction, as they may deem unfit or not 
required, provided they are not such as have been given or bequeathed 
for the benefit of the nation. The money received to be paid into the 
Exchequer. Pictures given or bequeathed to the nation are to be vested 
in the trustees and director; but in case of bequests, the trustees and 
director may, if they deem it fit, select such only of the pictures 
or works of art as they may think proper to form part of the National 
Collection, and the remainder, unless otherwise disposed of by testamen- 
tary provision, are to become part of the residuary estate of the testator. 


EXCISE. 
[19 and 20 Victoriw, cap. $4.—June 30, 1856.] 

An Act to grant Allowances of Excise Duties on Malt in Stock; to alter 
and regulate certain Drawbacks and Allowances in respect of Malt 
Duty ; to repeal and re-impose the Excise Duty on Sugar used in brew- 
ing Beer; and to amend the Law relating to Malt Roasters. 


The Act consists of a quantity of minute details affecting dealers in 
malt, brewers, and distillers, 
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PEACE PRESERVATION {IRELAND). 
[19 and 20 Victorie, cap. 36.—June 30, 1856.] 
An Act for the better Preservation of the Peace in Ireland. 


This is in fact only a continuation Act, re-enacting the 11 and 12 Vict., 
cap. 2, except certain sections, and reducing the punishment on convic- 
tion under §$ 9 and 12, from two years to one year. 


FACTORIES. 
[19 and 20 Victoria, cap. 38.—June 30, 1856.] 


An Aet for the further Amendment of the Laws relating to Labour in 
Factories. 


In the 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 15, ‘To amend the Laws relating to Labour 
in Factories,’ a provision had been made for fencing-in mill gearing, 
which had been variously interpreted, and had led to much dispute; 
this Act was, therefore, passed to provide that such fencing should not 
apply to such parts of the machinery with which children, young persons, 
and women are liable to come in contact, either in passing or in their 
ordinary occupations in the factory. Penalties are imposed for neglect 


of fencing such parts, and this Act is to be deemed a part of the previous 
one, 


SEAMEN’S SAVING BANKS, 
[19 and 20 Victorie, cap. 41.—July 7, 1856.] 


An Act to make further Provision for the Establishment of Savings Banks 
Sor Seamen. 


The chief provision of this Act is to constitute the shipping offices for 
seamen as branch savings banks; and the Board of Trade are authorised 
to make regulations with respect to the persons entitled to become de- 
positors, the making and withdrawal of deposits, &c. 


MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, BATH. 
(19 and 20 Victoria, cap. 45.—July 14, 1856.] 


An Act for confirming a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners for Saint 
Mary Magdalen Hospital, near Bath. 


The scheme, confirmed by this Act, after dissolving the previous cor- 
poration of the master, co-brethren, and ‘sisters, provides that the funds 
and estates of the hospital shall in future be devoted to the maintenance 
of a chapel, burial-ground, and hospital for the reception and improve- 
ment of poor idiots, 


JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, 
[19 and 20 Victoria, cap. 47.—July 14, 1856.] 


An Act for the Incorporation and Regulation of Joint-Stock Companies 
and other Associations. 


After providing in $$ 1 and 2 that the short title of the-Act is to be 
‘ The Joint-Stock Companies Act, 1856,’ and that it is not to be appli- 
cable to banking or insurance companies, the Act is divided into five 
Parts. Part I. relates to the ‘ Constitution and Incorporation of Com- 
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panies and Associations.’ This Part includes § 3 to § 27. By § 3 it is 
provided that seven or more persons associated for any lawful purpose 
may, by complying with the requisitions of this Act in respect to regis- 
tration, form themselves into an incorporated company, with or without 
limited liability ; and § 4 imposes certain fines upon any company formed 
of more than twenty persons carrying on in partnership any business, 
after November 3, 1856, unless they are registered, or authorised by a 
private Act or royal charter. The memorandum of association (§ 5) is 
to contain the following particulars :— 

“1, The name of the proposed company. 

“92. The part of the United Kingdom, whether England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, in which the registered ofiice of the company is to be established. 

“3, The objects for which the proposed company is to be established. 

“4, The liability of the shareholders, whether it is to be limited or 
unlimited, 

‘“*5, The amount of the nominal capital of the proposed company. 

“6, The number of shares into which such capital is to be divided, 
and the amount of each share, subject to the following restriction :— 

‘“‘ That in the case of a company formed with limited liability, and 
hereinafter called a limited company, the word ‘limited’ shall be the 
last word in the name of the company.” 

No company (§ 6) is to be registered under a name identical with or 
closely resembling that of a subsisting company; and the form of memo- 
randum (§ 7) is to conform to that given in a schedule marked A; which 
(§ 8) is to state the names of subscribers and the number of shares taken 
by each. Special regulations (§ 9) may be made, but they must not 
contravene the general regulations laid down in schedule B, which con- 
tains full directions, extending to 87 clauses, for the management of the 
company. The articles of association ($ 10) are to be in the form given 
in a schedule marked C, which, when registered, are to bind the com- 
pany and each shareholder, as if each had affixed his name and seal 
thereto, and his heirs and executors; such memorandum (§ 11) to bear 
stamps as if they were deeds. The memorandum (§ 12) is to be 
delivered to the registrar of joint-stock companies, who shall retain 
and register the same; and the registrar (§ 13) is then to certify that 
the company is incorporated ; if with limited liability, the fact to be so 
stated, and such certificate to be legal proof that all the requisitions 
have been complied with. The directors of any such company (§ 14) 
declaring a dividend when the company is known by them to be insol- 
vent, are declared to be jointly and severally liable for all debts then 
existing or subsequently contracted, but so as not to exceed the amount 
of the dividend ; any director, however, who is absent at the making of 
such dividend, or who shall lodge an objection in writing with the clerk, 
is to be exempt from such liability. After the certificate has been 
granted by the registrar (§ 15) the company may issue certificate of 
shares, but not to a greater amount than is prescribed in the memoran- 
dum, and the shares are declared to be personal, and not real property. 
A register (§ 16) is to be made of the shareholders in a prescribed form ; 
and a list (§ 17) is to be made annually, also in a prescribed form, a 
copy to be forwarded to the registrar, which any persou may inspect 
and copy under certain regulations, A neglect of preparing and 
forwarding such list within the time fixed subjects the company (§ 18) 
to a penalty of 5/. per day during the time such default continues. No 
notice of any trust for shares ($ 19) is to be receivable by the company, 
and the subscriber whose name appears in the register, and no other, is 
to be deemed a shareholder. The transfer of shares (§ 20) is to be ina 
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certain form, and the transferror is to be deemed the holder until the 
name of the transferee is entered in the register-book. A certificate 
(§ 21) under the common seal of the company is to be held as prima 
facie evidence of the title of the shareholders to the shares stated 
therein. Calls unpaid (§ 22) are to be deemed a debt due from the share- 
holder to the company. The register (§ 23) is to be open to the share- 
holders at certain times gratis, and copies from it may be had, at the 
rate of 6d. for every hundred words; a refusal to give such copy subjects 
the company to a penalty of 2/. for every day during which such refusal 
continues. The register, however (§ 24), may be closed for twenty-one 
days in each year, advertising the same, and such period is not to be 
reckoned as part of the time within which a transfer is to be registered, 
Names omitted or entered without sufficient cause (§ 25) may be recti- 
fied by motion in any of the superior courts of England or Ireland, or 
by summary petition to the Court of Session in Scotland, which courts 
are empowered to give damages against whatever party may be in default. 
The register (§ 26) is to be admitted as legal evidence. Copies of the 
memorandum of the articles of association (§ 27) are to be forwarded 
to every shareholder, at his request, on payment of one shiiling. 

Part II. relates to the ‘‘ Management and Administration of Com- 
panies.” Every company (§ 28) must have a registered office; a 
penalty of 5/. a-day is incurred for carrying on business without one; 
and notice of the situation (§ 29) and of any change, must be sent to 
the registrar. ‘‘ Every limited company (§ 30) registered under this 
Act shall paint or affix, and shall keep painted or affixed, its name on 
the outside of every office or place in which the business of the com- 
pany is carried on, in a conspicuous position, in letters easily legible, 
and shall have its name engraven in legible characters on its seal, and 
shall have its name mentioned in legible characters in all notices, 
advertisements, and other official publications of such company, and in 
all bills of exchange, promissory notes, endorsements, cheques, and 
orders for money or goods, purporting to be signed by or on behalf 
of such company, and in all bills of parcels, invoices, receipts, and 
letters of credit of the company.’ Any such company (§ 31) neglect- 
ing to have their name painted, forfeits 5/. per day; and any officer 
using a seal without such-name, or issuing any advertisement or notice, 
or bill of exchange, or cheque, or invoice, or receipt, or any other 
official paper in which such name is not mentioned, incurs a penalty of 
50/., and becomes personally responsible to the holder of such document 
unless it is paid by the company. A general meeting (§ 32) is to be 
held at least once a-year. Ata general meeting (§ 33) special resolu- 
tions may be passed and alterations made, but notice of them must be 
given (§ 34) and must be agreed to by three-fourths of the shareholders 
voting ; a copy (§ 35) to be forwarded to the registrar within 15 days 
of the time of passing; and a copy (§ 36) to be furnished to any 
shareholder desiring it on payment of a shilling. A company (§ 37), 
if authorised so to do by its regulations, may increase its nominal 
capital, but notice of any increase must be sent to the registrar within 
fifteen days of its being agreed to; a neglect of such notice incurs a 
penalty of 5/. per day. No company under this Act (§ 38), without 
the permission of the Board of Trade, can hold land to a greater extent 
than two acres. If, after registration (§ 39), any company carries on 
business for six months after the company consists of less than seven 
shareholders, each individual becomes liable for the whole debts of the 
company. Minutes of all proceedings at general meetings (§ 40) are to 
be entered in books and signed by the chairman, which minutes are to 
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be receivable as evidence in all legal proceedings. §§ 41 to 47 define 
how contracts, deeds, promissory notes, mortgages, bonds and deposi- 
tions in Scotland, and conveyances in England are to be executed. 
By § 48 one-fifth in number and value of the shareholders may demand 
an examination of the affairs of the company by inspectors appointed 
by the Board of Trade. To such inspectors (§ 49) the officers of the 
company are bound to produce all the required books and documents 
in their custody, and may be examined upon oath; refusing to be 
examined or to produce such books or documents, they become liable 
toa penalty of 5/. On the conclusion of the examination (§ 50) the 
inspectors are to report their opinion to the Board of Trade, such 
report to be printed, a copy forwarded to the registered office of the 
company, and to such of the shareholders upon whose application the 
inspection was made as may apply for it, the expenses to be defrayed 
by the shareholders who made the application; or the company, at a 
general meeting (§ 51) may appoint their own inspectors, who are to 
have similar powers to those appointed by the Board of Trade. The 
report of the mspectors (§ 52) to be receivable as legal evidence. Any 
summons or notice (§ 53) may be served by leaving it at, or sending it 
through the post to the registered office of the company, or by giving 
it to any director, secretary, or other principal officer of the company ; 
notice by letter, however (§ 54), must be posted so as to be delivered 
within the time required for giving such notices; and any summons, 
notice, &c. (§ 55), may be signed by any authorised officer, and need 
not be under the common seal. Penalties in England ($ 56) are to be 
recovered by summary process under the 11 & 12 Vict., cap. 43; in 
Scotland under the 17 & 18 Vict., cap. 104; and in Ireland under the 
14 & 15 Viet., eap 93; such penalties when recovered ($57) to be 
paid into the Exchequer. § 58 gives power to the board, 

Part III. relates to the winding-up of companies, and is to apply to 
all companies registered under this Act or the 8 Vict., cap. 110, ‘¢ For 
the Registration, Incorporation, and Regulation of Joint-Stock Com- 
panies.” It extends from § 59 to § 105: some are chiefly legal; we 
give a few of those having a more general interest. Whether wound-up 
by order of the authorised court or voluntarily, each shareholder is to 
contribute proportionally to the payment of the company’s debts, and 
the expense of the winding-up (§ 61); but in cases of limited liability, 
not beyond the amount unpaid of any shares held by him; and persons, 
except in a limited company (§ 62), are liable for three years for the 
cebts of the company due at the period of his ceasing to be a share- 
holder ; in limited companies (§ 63) he is liable for one year; in like 
manner between themsetves ($ 66) transferrees are to indemnify the 
transferrors against any future demands, § 67 defines under what cir- 
cumstance a company may be wound-up. A company may be wound-up 
by the court by a special resolution of the company at a general meet- 
ing; or upon not commencing or suspending business for a year; or 
when the number of shareholders is reduced below seven; or if unable 
to pay its debts; or if three-fourths of the capital have been lost or 
become unavailable. The following sections relate to the manner of 
winaing-up, the appointment of official liquidators, &c. With § 102 
commences the circumstances under which a company may be wound-up 
voluntarily, and its consequences ; when this is done the company ma 
appoint its own liquidators, but such voluntary winding-up (§ 105) is 
not to affect the rights of creditors. 


_ Part IV., consisting of one clause only (§ 106), contains the constitu- 
tion of the Registration Office. 
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Part V. (§§ 107 to 116) repeals, except as.to responsibilities incurred 
under them, the 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 110; the 10 and 11 Viet., cap. 78; 
and the 18 and 19 Vict., cap. 133, relating to the formation of Joint- 
Stock Companies; and enacts that the 11 Vict., cap. 45, the 12 and 13 
Vict., cap. 108; the 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 111; and the 8 and 9 Vict., 
cap. 98; relating to winding-up of companies, shall not apply to com- 
panies registered under this Act. It also makes certain provisions as 
to existing companies, and to enable them to become limited com- 
panies. 


GRAND JURIES. 
[19 and 20 Victorie, cap. 54.—July 14, 1856.] 


An Act to facilitate the despatch of Business before Grand Juries in 
England and Wales. 


The foreman of every grand jury (§ 1) is required to administer an 
oath to every person appearing before them in support of any bill of 
indictment; the name of every witness so sworn to be endorsed on the 
bill, and signed with the initials of the foreman; and false swearing, 
whether by oath or affirmation, to be punished as perjury; by (§ 2) it 
is no longer necessary that any person should be sworn in open court, 
in order to be qualified to give evidence before the grand jury. 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER (SCOTLAND). 
{19 and 20 Victoria, cap. 56.—July 21, 1856.] 


An Act to constitute the Court of Session the Court of Exchequer in 
Scotland, and to regulate Procedure in matters connected with the 
Exchequer. 


This is an important Act, but the details are all on legal points. By 
it, however, costs are to be given for or against the Crown, as is now 
the practice in England. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (SCOTLAND). 
[19 and 20 Victoriz, cap, 58.—July 21, 1856.] 
An Act to amend the Law for the Registration of Persons entitled to 


Vote in the Election of Members to serve in Parliameut for the Burgls 
in Scotland. 


By this Act the registration in Scotland is assimilated to that in 
England, with such modifications as are required by the differences in 
the municipal constitutions, and the local courts and their officers. 


MERCANTILE LAW AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND). 
[19 and 20 Victorie, cap. 60.—July 21, 1856.] 
An Act to amend the Laws of Scotland affecting Trade and Commerce. 


The preamble of this Act says—‘‘ The laws of Scotland being in 
some particulars different from those of England and Ireland, in matters 
of common occurrence in the course of trade,” it is passed ‘* to remedy 
such inconvenience.” It enacts (§ 1) that goods scold, but not delivered, 
are not to be attachable under any process by the creditors of the 
seller, but the right to them vests in the purchaser or his creditors. 
Where a purchaser of goods (§ 2) resells the same, the original seller 
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cannot retain them against the second purchaser, except for the fulfil- 
ment of that particular contract; but any seller (§ 3) may attach the 
goods for any debt due previous to his being informed of such re-sale. 
The landlord’s rights (§ 4) not to be affected by this Act. A seller 
(§ 5) is not to be held to warrant goods, if without knowledge of their 
being defective or of bad quality, unless under an express warranty ; 
or if the goods have been sold for a specified and particular’ purpose, 
the seller is to be understood as having warranted their being fit for 
such purpose. (Guarantees, securities, cautionary obligations, &c. 
($6), must be in writing to be effective; and guarantees to or for a 
firm (§ 7) are not binding after any change in the firm, except it is 
provided for by express stipulation. It is not to be necessary (§ 8) to 
proceed first against a debtor, but a creditor may proceed at once 
against the cautioner (security), or against both or either, unless the 
cautioner has stipulated that the debtor shall have been proceeded 
against in the first instance. Where two or more parties become 
bound for a debtor ($9), a discharge granted by the creditor to one, 
without the consent of the others, shall be considered a discharge of 
the whole. The dates of bills or promissory notes (§ 10) may be 
proved in evidence, but summary process is not to be taken on any bill 
or note, issued without a date. No acceptance (§ 11) on any bill of 
exchange, after December 31, 1856, to bind any one unless in writing; 
and all bills drawn and made payable within the United Kingdom, in 
the Isle of Man, the Channel, or any other islands parts of the dominion 
of Her Majesty (§ 12), to be deemed inland bills. On any inland bill 
being dishonoured when presented for acceptance or payment (§ 13) 
a notarial protest is not necessary, except for the purpose of summary 
process ; but notice of dishouour must be given (§ 14) as in the case of 
foreign bills. In case of a bill being lost, stolen, or fraudulently 
obtained (§ 15) the person suing must prove that value had been 
given, which may be done by parole evidence. Any person (§ 16) 
taking a bill, endorsed after it became payable, is subject to all objec- 
tious to which it was liable in the hands of the endorser. Carriers 
(§ 17) are rendered liable for losses by accidental fires while goods are 
in their custody. Every port (§ 18) in the United Kingdom is to be 
deemed a home port. The Court of Session (§ 19) is empowered to 
make regulations for carrying this Act into effect; the short title of 
which (§ 20) is ‘ The Mercantile Law Amendment Act, Scotland, 1856,’ 
and § 21 restricts its operation to Scotland only. 


GRAND JURIES (IRELAND). 
[19 and 20 Victorie, cap. 63.—July 21, 1856.] 
An Act to amend the Acts relating to Grand Juries in Ireland, 


As soon as the general valuation of rateable property has been com- 
pleted in any county in Ireland, the grand jury of such county (§ 1) are 
required to make their assessments according to the final lists of such 
valuation. ‘l'olls of roads, or bridges, profits of railways, gas or water- 
works, and other incomes liable to poor-rates, are (§ 2) declared liable 
also to grand jury rates and county cess, The treasurer of each county 
(§ 3) is to applot the rate in a specified manner, and to deliver a copy 
of the applotment (§ 4) to the appointed collectors, who are to pay the 
amounts collected into the hands of the treasurer, who shall not retain 
more than 100/. at one time, but shall lodge the amount received in the 
county bank to the credit of the treasurer of the county. In any legal 
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process for the recovery of the amount assessed, the applotment book, 
or the copy of so much of it as may have been delivered to the col- 
lector, is to be primd facie evidence of the due making of the rate, 
and of the amount assessed; copies of the applotment book, or extracts 
from it, are to be furnished to any person requiring the same, at the 
rate of a shilling for the first seventy-two words, and three-halfpence 
for every succeeding seventy-two words, The grand jury (§ 5) are to 
present for such sum as is necessary for paying the expenses of the 
applotment, and may re-present ($6) for sums uncollected by reason 
ot change of boundaries, insolvency of parties, or inability to identify 
the premises charged, &c. Proceedings ($7) for the recovery of any 
rate due from persons not primarily liable are not to be commenced 
after the expiration of two years from the date of the original present- 
ment. Baronies (§ 8) may be divided by the grand jury for the pur- 
poses of collection. The provisions of the 13 and 14 Vict. cap. 82, are 
by § 9 extended to the county of Dublin. The grand jury (§ 10) are 
empowered to allow poundage rates on the collection for any sum not 
exceeding 1s. in the pound; and may accept (§ 11) of more than two 
securities for the collector if they think fit. The town of Rathmines is 
to be subjected to the general valuation rate (§ 12), and be no longer 
under the valuation of the Local Improvement Act. Rates or assess- 
ments (§ 13) are not to be affected by reason of errors in valuation or 
omissions of notice, &c. In counties divided into ridings (§ 14), each 
riding is to be deemed a separate county for the purposes of this Act. 
Personal service (§ 16) of notice requiring payment of rates due to be 
deemed sufficient service. If any contractor for the repair of roads 
(§ 17) shall be considered by the county surveyor guilty of neglect or 
inattention, he is to be summoned by the surveyor before the justices 
at petty sessions, who may make an order for the contract being 
duly executed within a certain period; and if not done within the 
stated period, may authorise its completion by the surveyor, and levy 
for the amount of the expense incurred by warrant of distress upon the 
goods of the contractor or his sureties. The contractor also (8 18) is 
forbidden, under a peualty of 40s. for every offence, to cut sods or turf 
from the sides of the road, or to dig or raise earth, clay, stones, or 
gravel; § 19 gives the interpretation of terms used; § 20 repeals the 
18 and 19 Vict., cap. 74; and § 21 exempts the county of the city of 
Dublin from the operation of this Act. 


REPEAL OF STATUTES, 
[19 and 20 Victorie, cap. 64.—July 21, 1856.] 
An Act to repeal certain Statutes which are not in use, 


By this Act 118 Statutes, most of them obsolete but hitherto unre- 
pealed, are swept away. They commence with the 13 Edw. I., cap. 33, 
enacting that ‘‘ lands where crosses be set shall be forfeited as lands 
aliened in mortmain;” and extend to the 17 Geo. III., cap. 42, “ for 

reventing abuses in the making and vending bricks and tiles.” 

any of them are curious: one, the 12 Rich. IL, cap. 13, for ‘“ the 
punishment of them which cause corruption near a city or great town 
to corrupt the air;” and the 4 Hen. VII., cap. 3, “that no butcher slay 
any manner of beast within the walls of London,” might perhaps have 
been brought into operation advantageously. One provides that 
‘* arrowheads shall be well-boiled, brased, and hard;’’ others define 
‘* who only may wear another’s livery,” and “what sort of Irishmen 
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only may come to dwell in England.’ One forbids any strangers to 
buy “ English horns unwrought, gathered, or growing in London. or 
within twenty-four miles thereof.’ Another is ‘(an Act made and 
ordained to destroy choughs, crows, and rooks.” Another, * that 
keepers of ferries on the water of Severn shall not convey in their 
ferryboats any manner of person, goods, or chattels, after the sun going 
down till the sun be up.” The great majority, however, are regula- 
tions of manufacturing p.ocesses, and provisions against frauds in trade, 
and for what was then considered the encouragement of industry, such 
as the 7 Geo. I, stat 1, cap. 12, ‘* for employing the manufacturers, and 
cncouraging the consumption of raw silk and mohair yarn, by prohi- 
biting the wearing of buttons and button-holes made of cloth, serge, and 
other stuffs.” 


COTTIER TENANTS. 
[19 and 20 Victorie, cap. 65.—July 21, 1856.] 


An Act to encourage the providing of Improved Dwellings for the 
abouring Classes in Ireland. 


This Act is to provide a summary remedy for landlords who have built 
convenient cottages, the tenants of which have become defaulters, either 
by not paying rent, by committing nuisances, or otherwise. For this 
purpose § 1 defines that the dwellings to which this Act applies, must 
be one with not more than half an acre of land, held as garden or cul- 
tivated allotment, of which the tenure shall have been yearly, or for 
less periods, as monthly or weekly; of which the rent shall not have 
exceeded 12s, monthly; and which shall have been let on a printed 
agreement, according to a form given in a schedule, stating whether 
the premises were to be maintained in good condition by the landlord 
or tenant, and signed by both. On default of the tenant ({§ 2) “ The 
Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland) Act, 1851,” § 15, is to be applicable to 
the delivery of such tenement to the landlord, provided that, on the 
hearing of the case, it is proved that at the commencement of the 
tenure, the walls and a sufficient chimney of the tenement were built of 
stone or brick; that it had at least two separate rooms; with a suffi- 
cient external window, having a moveable glazed sash or casement for 
the admission of air, in each room; a sufficient privy; a space at least 
18 feet wide along the whole front of the dwelling, or if a public 
thoroughfare passes nearer, the whole space between levelled and 
drained; and a sufficient space. either at the ends or in the rear, fora 
pigsty and a dunghill; and that all these were in good condition at the 
time of the last receipt of rent, except through the wilful default of the 
tenant ; the defaults of the tenant, besides non-payment of rent, are,— 
allowing the existence of a pigsty or dunghill in front of the dwelling 
after notice in writing to remove it; and wilfully damaging the pre- 
mises, in which cases no notice to quit is requisite. A tenant over- 
holaing after due notice (§ 3) without reasonable cause, becomes liable 
to pay the full rent reserved for the whole period during which he 
shali have so overheld for any part of the period. The outgoing 
tenant (§ 4) is to have compensation for any growing crops which he 
shall be unable to save by reason of the determination of the tenancy, 
such compensation to be fixed by an order of the justices, subject to 
deductions for arrears of rent; and no warrant to be issued for possession 
until the landlord shall have paid or tendered the sum due to the tenant. 
This Act (§ 5) is not to deprive the landlord of other remedies he may 
have in any of the superior courts ; and is not to affect (§ 6) the jurisdic- 
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tion established by a previous Act, as in certain fair and market towns, 
No landlord of any tenement, or his agent (§ 7), is to act as justice in 
his own cause. Appeals (§ 8) may be sustained in certain cases, with 
certain specified forms. This Act (§ 9) is to be construed with the 
“Summary Jurisdiction Act, Ireland, 1851.” The short title of this 
Act (§ 10) is to be, “ The Cottier Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1856” it is 
only (§ }1) to be applied to tenements provided by the landlord for the 
use of the tenant, and (§ 12) it only extends to Ireland. 


POLICE (COUNTIES AND BOROUGHS). 
[19 and 20 Victorie, cap. 69.—July 21, 1856.] 


An Act to render more effectual the Police in Counties and Boroughs 
of England and Wales, 


The previous Acts for the establishment of a county police not 
having succeeded in forming a general system, it is enacted, that (§ 1) 
where a constabulary is not already established for the whole of a 
county, the justices, in general session holden after Dec, 25, 1856, shall 
proceed to establish a sufficient police force; they shall declare the 
number of constables required, with the amount of pay they propose 
for the chief aud other constables; they shall report the same to the 
Secretary of State, and upon the receipt from him of such rules as are 
mentioned in § 3 of the 2 and 3 Vict., cap. 93, they shall carry the same 
into effect; but the Act ($ 2) is not to apply to counties where parties 
have already sent to the Secretary of State a report as required by the 
aforesaid 2 and 3 Vict., cap 93, for the establishmeut of a police force, 
Where constabularies ({ 3) have been established in divisions of a 
county, such divisional establishments are to be consolidated into one 
county police force; but (§ 4) by order in Council, upon a petition from 
persons contributing to the police rate, a county may be divided into 
separate police districts; and the justices are required to divide the 
county accordingly, to define the extent of the districts, and to declare 
the number of police constables to be provided for each. Her Majesty 
in Council may also ({§ 5), on the representation of the council of 
any borough, arrange the terms of consolidating it with the county; 
and she may vary the terms, or determine it, from time to time, as may 
seem just. 

The constables of every county (§ 6) are to have the like powers, 
and be liable to all such duties and responsibilities, in every borough 
situate wholly or in part in the county, as the borough constables have 
in the county; and they are (9 7) to perform all the duties connected 
with the police, as directed by the justices assembled in general or 
quarter sessions, or by the watch committee of the respective couuties 
or boroughs. The constables (§ 8) are not to receive any fee whatever 
for their own use for performance of their duties; and all fees legally 
payable received by them are to be paid over to the treasurer of the 
county or borough. All constables (§ 9) are disqualified from voting 
or members of parliament or for municipal officers while they are 
constables, and for six months after ceasing to be so; an infringement 
of this law subjects the offender to a penalty of 10/., to be recovered by 
any person suing for the same within six months after the offence, 
such person to receive half the penalty, the other half to be paid to the 
treasurer of the county or borough. The justices in session (§ 10) are 
empowered to grant supcrannuation pensions to constables becoming 
neapacitated, though they may not have served fifteen years, at the rate 
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given in the 3.and 4 Vict., cap. 88; any deficiency (§ 11) in the super- 
annuation fund to be made up out of the police rate. Officers super- 
seded (§ 12), in consequence of the appointment of a police force, may 
be awarded a gratuity by the magistrates. Chief constables (§ 13) may 
have superannuations granted, to be paid out of the police rate, by the 
magistrates, but not if under sixty years of age, unless incapacitated. 
An annual statement (§ 14) of the number and nature of the offences 
committed, made up to Sept. 29 in each year, is to be transmitted by 
the justices of a county, or the watch-committee of a borough, and to be 
sent to the Secretary of State, by whom a classified abstract of all such 
returns is to be laid before Parliament. Her Majesty (§ 15) is em- 
powered to appoint three inspectors to inquire into and report upon the 
state and efficiency of the police force, of the stations, lock-ups, cells, 
&¢e.; the said reports to be annually laid before Parliament. Upon the 
certificate of the Secretary of State (§ 16) that a police, efficient in point 
of numbers and discipline, has been’ maintained in any county or 
borough, for the year ending Sept. 29, one-fourth of the charge for pay 
and clothing is to be defrayed by the treasury; except in boroughs 
($17) the population of which does not exceed 5,000, and where the 
police is not incorporated with that of the county. Until the constables 
or watchmen appointed under previous Acts are superseded (§ 18), the 
inspectors are to exercise the powers given by this Act, and no al- 
lowance is to be made from the treasury for their maintenance; 
but where any town or place has a population of 15,000 persons or 
more ({§ 19), the separate police is not be superseded without the 
authority of the Secretary of State. Agreements under previous Act 
(} 20) are not to be cancelled without the sanction of the Secretary of 
State. § 21 repeals § 24 of the 3 and 4 Vict., cap. 88. The justices 
are empowered (§ 22) to purchase station-houses or strong rooms 
which may have been erected under previous Acts, and cause the same 
to be paid for out of the county rates; and the provisions of the said 
Act (§ 23) respecting such stations, &c., are incorporated with this, 
Unnecessary station-houses, &c. (§ 24), may be disposed of, as well as 
all other lands or tenements vested in the justices. The powers of the 
15 and 16 Vict., cap. 31 (the “ Cheshire Constabulary Act, 1852”), are 
to continue in force (§ 25) until the police shall be established under 
this Act, the rates to be levied as usual; and if two chief constables are 
appointed (§ 26), the same regulation to apply to both districts. After 
the adoption of this Act (§ 27), the superannuations payable out of the 
Cheshire superannuation fund are to be transferred to the general fund, 
The constables and other officers under the “ Cheshire Constabulary 
Act” (§ 28), who may continue in the police force, are to have their 
previous service reckoned in cases of superannuation; and the general 
rate (} 29) is made liable to the payment of a pension to the widow of 
an officer who died in the execution of his duty. § 30 is an interpreta- 
tion of terms; § 31 incorporates the Acts 2 and 8 Vict., cap. 4, and 
the 3 and 4 Vict., cap. 88, with this in one Act; and § 32 exempts the 
city of London from its operation, 


CUSTOMS. 
[19 and 20 Victoria, cap. 75.—July 29, 1856.) 
An Act jor the further Alteration and Amendment of the Laws and 
Duties of Customs. 
By this Act the duty is entirely taken off the bichromate of potash, 
and on metal of any sort, old, and fit only to be ——— the 
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duty on spruce beer is fixed at 20s. per barrel, on musical instruments 
of brass, copper, or other metal, or parts of such, at 3d. per Ib. ; and on 
vinegar at 3d. per gallon. A clause also empowers the Commissioners 
to pay for the necessary subsistence of poor prisoners in the gaols of the 
Channel Islands, confined for offences agaiust the customs’ laws, and 
also the gaol fees; and it contains a table of fees payable to justices’ 
clerks for investigations under the “ Merchant Shipping Act, 1854.” 


BANKRUPTCY (SCOTLAND). 
[19 and 20 Victoria, cap. 79.—July 29, 1856.] 


An Act to Consolidate and Amend the Laws relating to Bankruptcy in 
Scotland. 


This most important Act, extending to 185 clauses, with a number of 
schedules, came into operation on Nov. 1, 1856, It repeals the pre- 
vious laws as to sequestration; the Court of Session and the Sheriils’ 
Courts are constituted the tribunals; but the whole is so strictly legal, 
and not to be followed but with professional assistance, that it would 
be useless to detail its provisions. The effect is to assimilate the pro- 
ceedings to those of bankruptcy in England, with such modifications as 
to adapt it to the constitution of the Scottish law courts, 


RACE-HORSE DUTY. 
[19 and 20 Victorie, cap. 82.—July 29, 1856.] 


The duty under the old Act is repealed, but one of the same amount 
(37. 17s.) is to be paid on every horse which shall start for a race, as duty 
for cne year, ending on April 5 next after the day on which the horse 
shall start. This duty is to be paid to the clerk of the course, who is 
to suffer no horse to start for which the said duty is not paid, or the 
receipt produced proving that it has been paid. The clerk of the course 
is to make out lists every half year, and deliver the same to the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue, or their appointed officer, and shall pay 
over the sums received to them. for which he is to be allowed Is. in 
the pound on the amount collected. Neglect of these duties by the 
clerk of the course subjects him to a penalty of 50/. The Act does not 
extend to Ireland. 


COAST-GUARD SERVICE, 
(19 and 20 Victoria, cap. 83.—July 29, 1856.] 


An Act to provide ie the better Defence of the Coasts of the Realm, and 
the more ready Manning «f the Navy, and to transfer to the Admiralty 
the government of the Coust-Guard. 


The short title of this Act is by § 1 declared to be ‘ The Coast-Guard 
Service Act, 1856.’ In the interpretation clause (§ 2) ‘‘ person’”’ is 
declared to include bodies politic or corporate, and “lands” to include 
tenements, possessions, rights, privileges, and interests. After a day 
to be named by the Commissioners of the Treasury (§ 3), the Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty are to raise such number of men as they deem 
fit, but not to exceed 10,000; and they are to be maintained, equipped, 
and governed by the said Commissioners of the Admiralty. All 
lands held by the existing Coast-Guard Service (§ 4) are vested in the 
Admiralty, who may sell or exchange them, or (§ 5) purchase other 
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lands for Coast-Guard Stations, so that no one exceeds three acres in 
quantity. The rights, powers, privileges, and immunities (§ 6) of the 
existing Coast-Guard are vested in the new Coast-Guard. All officers 
and men serving in the Coast-Guard ($ 7), and borne upon the books of 
any ship belonging to Her Majesty’s Navy, are to have the same privi- 
Jeges of making allotments of wages, and of making remittances, and 
to have the benefit and be subject to the provisions of the laws relating 
to the pay of Her Majesty’s Navy; to be entitled to be discharged in 
the same way, and the time served is to be reckoned, for the purposes 
of pensions, &c., as if in actual service in Her Majesty’s Fleet. They 
are also (§ 8) to be subject to the same laws and customs in regard to 
punishments ; the trials ($ 9) to be by courts-martial constituted in the 
usual way. The officers of the Coast-Guard (§ 10) are to be the officers 
by whom the Royal Naval Coast Volunteers are to be trained and exer- 
cised, and to whose command the said volunteers are to be subject. 
The Act (§ 11) is to extend to the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
[19 and 20 Victoriz, cap. 88.—July 29, 1856.] 


An Act to make further Provision for the Good government and Extension 
of the University of Cambridge, of the Colleges therein, and of the Col- 
leye of King Henry the Sixth at Eton. 


With a few modifications, the provisions of this Act are similar to 
those of the Act of 1854 for the regulation of Oxford University and 
Winchester College. ‘The Commissioners for Cambridge are the hishop 
of Lichfield, the Bishop of Chester, Lord Stanley, Rt. Hon M. Talbot 
Baines, Vice-Chancellor Sir M. P. Wood, Rt. Hon. Sir Laurence Peel, 
the Dean of Ely, and the Rev. C. J. Vaughan, whose powers are to 
continue in force till January 1, 1859, and may be prolonged for another 
year by the Queen in Council, 


MARRIAGE LAW, SCOTLAND. 
[19 and 20 Victoriew, cap. 96.—July 29, 1856.] 
An Act for amending the Law of Marriage in Scotland. 


After December 31, 1856 (§ 1), no irregular marriage contracted in 
Scotland by declaration, acknowledgment, or ceremony, will be valid, 
unless one of the parties has his or her residence in Scotland, or had 
lived therein for twenty-one days next preceding such marriage; any 
law, custom, or usage to the coutrary notwithstanding. Persons (§ 2) 
who have contracted an irregular marriage may apply within three 
months thereafter to the sheriff or sheriff deputy for a warrant to 
register the marriage; and upon proof of the marriage and of the 
required previous residence, such warrant is to be granted; and the 
registrar of the burgh or parish in which the marriage was contracted 
is tc make the proper entry in the register; a certified copy of such 
entry, signed by the registrar (for which he is entitled to a fee of 5s.), 
1s to be received as evidence of the validity of such marriage. No 
conviction for ($3), or registration of,an irregular marriage, is to take 
place without proof of previous residence. 
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MERCANTILE LAW AMENDMENT. 
[19 and 20 Victoria, cap. 97.—July 29, 1856.] 
An Act to amend the Laws of England and Ireland affecting Trade and 


Commerce, 


This Act is to assimilate the commercial laws of the two countries, 
by applying to Ireland the laws existing in England. 


BURIAL-GROUNDS (IRELAND). 
[19 and 20 Victoria, cap. 98.—July 29, 1856.] 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Burial of the Dead in Ireland. 


By this Act Burial Boards are to be established as in England; the 
Lord Lientenant in Council is empowered to order the discontinuance of 
burials in overcrowded grounds, and may forbid the opening of new 
burial-grounds within any city or town, or other place which he may 
deem prejudicial to the public health; the burial-grounds of Quakers 
and of French Protestants are, to a certain extent, exempted from the 
provisions of the Act; no animal of any description is to be suffered to 
graze within the limits of any burial-ground, and the owner of any 
animal found grazing is to pay not more than 2s., nor less than 1s., for 
every case proved. The other regulations are similar to those for the 
burial-grounds and cemeteries in England. 


COURTS OF COMMON LAW (IRELAND). 
[19 and 20 Victoria, cap. 102.—July 29, 1856.] 


An Act to further amend the Procedure in and to enlarge the Jurisdiction 
of the Superior Courts of Common Law in Ireland, 


This is an important Act, making considerable alterations in the 
common law proceedings of Ireland; but as it more immediately con- 
cerns the legal profession, an abstract would be insufficient. The more 
generally interesting clauses are—that it enables a judge to try questions 
of fact by consent of the parties; it gives power to the court to direct 
an arbitration before trial; witnesses before the arbitrators may be 
punished for wilfully false testimony, as in cases of perjury; the award 
of the arbitrators is to be made within three months, except the time is 
enlarged by the court; the addresses of counsel are to be regulated as 
in England: the judges may admit or strike out an equitable replica- 
tion; and the master may draw money lodged as security for costs. 


NUISANCES REMOVAL, &c. (SCOTLAND). 
[19 and 20 Victoriz, cap. 103.—July 29, 1856.] 


By this Act the powers of former Acts for the removal of nuisances 


and for promoting the sanitary regulations of towns and other places 
are extended and further regulated. 


COMMONS INCLOSURE ACT (No. 9). 
[19 and 20 Victorie, cap. 106.—July 29, 1856.] 


An Act to authorise the Inclosure of certain Lands, in pursuance cf a 
Special Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for England and Vales. 


The Act contains the award of the Commissioners for the inclosure of 
the following twenty-eight places :—Brecknockshire—Llyswen Com- 
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monable Fields; Llyswen Common; and Mynyddfernach. Buckingham- 
shire—Hughenden, Cardiganshire—Liangeitho Common. Cornwall 
—Calstock. Devonshire—Brixham ; Linn, otherwise Lyn; and Lyn- 
ton. Esser—Newport. Gloucestershire—Filton. Hampshire—Kast 
Meon; Liss; and Winterhill Common. Hertfordshire—Aston and 
Bennington; and Bennington Aston and Little Munden. Zancashire— 
Entwisle. Montgomeryshire—Glyngynwidd and Glynbrochan. Nor- 
folk—Sonth Creake. Northumberland—Alwinton. Pembrokeshire— 
Letterston. Somersetshire—Hennington Hill.  Staffordshire—Chateul 
Green; and Hatherton. Susser—Framfield Manor, Yorkshire— 
Appleton Roebuck ; and Winterbourn Moor. 


SMOKE NUISANCE ABATEMENT. 
[19 and 20 Victorie, cap. 107.—July 29, 1856.] 
An Act to amend the Smoke Nuisance Abatement (Metropolis) Act, 1856. 


By § 1 the glass-works and potteries, exempted from the operation of 
the previous Act, are to be included in this from and after January 1, 
1858, and all steam-vessels plying between the Nore Light and London 
Bridge, are from that time to be subject to the same regulations as 
steam-vessels plying above London Bridge; and § 2 enacts that furnaces 
used in public baths and wash-houses are also to be subjected to the 
provisions of the previous Act from the same time. No proceedings 
(§ 3) are to be taken by the Secretary of State against smoke or other 
nuisances unless the local authorities fail to carry the previous Acts 
into operation. ; 


COUNTY COURTS ACTS AMENDMENT. 
[19 and 20 Victoria, cap, 108.—July 29, 1856.] 
An Act to amend the Acts relating to the County Courts. 


This Act chiefly refers to the constitution and proceedings of the 
courts, the qualifications of deputy-judges, provisions in case of the 
death of judges or other officers; the metropolitan districts are in 
certain cases to be treated as one district; how and where the judges 
and other officers of the courts may themselves be sued, and that, by 
agreement of the parties, certain causes may be tried, though the matter 
be not strictly within the jurisdiction of the court; a sub-tenant served 
with notice of ejectment must give notice (under a penalty of three 
years’ rack-rent) to his immediate landlord, who may appear and 
defend, and the summons must be posted on some conspicuous part of 
the premises where the address of the defendant is not known; the 
claimant of goods taken in execution under a process from the county 
court must deposit the value of the goods claimed, or pay the costs of 
the bailiff for keeping possession, otherwise the goods are to be sold; 
there is also a new table of fees, and there is a provision for giving 
possession of premises held against a landlord. 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
[19 and 20 Victoria, cap. 109.—July 29, 1856. ] 


An Aet to amend the Mode of committing Criminal and Vagrant Children 
to Reformatory and Industrial Schools. 


It is declared by § 1 that it shall not be necessary for the court, judge, 
sheriff, or magistrate, to name the particular school to which a youthful 
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offender is to be sent in the first instance, but it may be done at any 
time thereafter before the term of expiration of the sentence of imprison- 
ment, when it is ascertained that any certified school sball be willing to 
receive him; and (§ 2) supplemental orders may be made changing the 
school. The parents or guardians of young persons (§ 3) may object 
to the school for which the order may have been made, and upon 
namirg some other certified school, and proving that the managers of 
such school are willing to receive the offender, they may be removed 
thither upon the parents or guardians undertaking to pay the whole 
expense; but young persons (§ +) sent from Scotland to any school in 
England are not thereby to gain a settlement in any English parish. 
The power of the Secretary of State ($ 5) to order removals or dis- 
charges not to be affected by this Act. ‘The expense of conveyance of 
the young persons to the school appointed (§ 6) is to be defrayed in 
England by the county, city, or borough in which the sentence was 
passed, and in Scotland by the parochial board; any expense caused by 
a removal ordered by the Secretary of State to be defrayed out of such 
funds as may be provided by Parliament for the purpose. Every 
governor or keeper of a prison (§ 7) having the custody of any young 
person under sentence, who is ordered to be sent to any reformatory or 
industrial school, is to forward with such young person a duplicate of 
the warrant of commitment; and if no such duplicate exists, then a 
copy of the warrant, with a memorandum as to the identity of the 
person sent with the one named in the warrant; either of these to be 
sufficient authority for the detention of such young person in the 
school; these documents (§ 8), with the statement of the master or 
mistress of the school, to be legal evidence of the identity of the 
child. A penalty not exceeding 5l., or imprisonment not exceeding 
sixty days (§ 9), is the punishment of any one wilfully induciug any 
young person to abscond from any reformatory school. A list of all 
certified reformatory or industrial schools (§ 10) has been published in 
the London and Edinburgh Gazettes; and on any new one being 
certified, that is also to be announced within one month from the date 
of the certificate; such publication to be snfficient evidence to justify 
the commitment of any young person to it; but the Secretary of State 
may withdraw the certificate, which withdrawal is also to be announced 
in the Gazette. In § 11 reference is made to various schedules to be 
used; by § 12 it is enacted that this Act is to be read as one with the 
17 and 18 Vict. cap. 86, the 17 and 18 Vict. cap. 84, and the 18 and 19 
Vict. cap. 87. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACT. 
[19 and 20 Victoriz, cap. 112.—July 29, 1856.] 


An Act to amend the Act of the last session of Parliament, cap. 120, for the 
better Local Managemext of the Metropolis. 


By § 1 church-rates, where made in open vestry before the passing of 
the said Act, are to continue to be so made; and nothing in that Act, 
or in this (§ 2), is to affect the powers vested in any open or other vestry 
by the creation of districts for ecclesiastical purposes only, as to the 
appointing of churchwardens or the making of church-rates. The other 
powers of vestries (§ 3) are transferred, except where they have been 
vested in district boards. Occupiers of any tenement may claim to be 
rated for the relief of the poor, whether the landlord be liable or not, 
and upon giving notice to the overseers, and tendering the amount of 
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the last rate, is to have his name put upon the rate, and upon every 
future rate without further claim, aud if the overseers refuse or neglect, 
he shall nevertheless be deemed to have been rated for the purposes of 
this Act as long as he continues in occupation. In cases of composition 
(§ 5), the occupier is not bound to tender more than the amount payable 
under the composition, and in case of default by the occupier, the land- 
lord becomes again liable. Any occupier rated for one year to the 
relief of the poor to the requisite amount (§ 6) is entitled to vote at the 
election of vestrymen or auditors, provided all parochial rates, except 
church-rates, have been paid, save such as have been made or become 
due within six months preceding the time of voting. By § 7 the pay- 
ment of church-rates is expressly declared to be not necessary as a 
qualification. ‘The rental (§ 8) is declared to be the rateable value. 
Vestries or meetings may be convened by notice to each vestryman, 
signed by the vestry clerk, and transmitted through the post or other- 
wise, fixing the day and hour, and naming the special purpose, three 
days before the meeting, and also by affixing notices, not as hitherto, on 
the doors of churches and chapels, but on o¢ near the door of any 
building where the meeting is to be held. The Metropolitan Board 
($ 10) is empowered to make applications to Parliament, and to provide 
for the expense of so doing, for the purpose of forming parks, pleasure- 
grounds, places of recreation, and open spaces for the improvement of 
the metropolis or the public benefit of its inhabitants; and district 
boards and vestries (§ 11) are empowered to take by agreement or gift 
any land or right of use over any land, on such terms as they think fit, 
to be maintained as an open space or pleasure-ground for the public 
benefit, but they may not incur any expenciture to be raised out of 
rates, excepting for the purpose of inclosing, planting, and maintaining 
the same. This Act ($12) is to be deemed as oue with that of last ses- 
si0n, 


BISHOPS OF LONDON AND DURHAM. 
[19 and 20 Victorie, cap. 115.—July 29, 1856.] 


An Act to provide for the Retirement of the present Bishops of London 
and Durham, 


By this Act it is provided that whenever the archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York signify that they have canonically accepted the resigna- 
tious of Charles James bishop of London, and of Edward bishop of 
Durham, the sees shall be declared vacant, and their rights in their 
sees and to the seats in parliament are to cease; the sees to be filled up 
as by law provided in cases of avoidance. The bishop of London is to 
retain for life the episcopal palace at Fulham, with a pension of 6,000/, 
a-year; the bishop of Durham is to have a pension of 4,500/. a-year ; 
the pensions to commence from the day of resignation. On resigning 
their sees their episcopal functions are to be regulated by the law 
applicable to bishops who have exercised their functions in colonies. 
The bishops who succeed to the sees are to take them subject to such 
future arrangements as to property, patronage, the limits of the diocese, 
&e., as shall be authorised by Parliament within three years from the 
passing of this Act. 
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POOR LAW AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND). 

[19 and 20 Victorie, cap. 117.— July 29, 1856.] 
An Act to amend the Law relating to the Relief of the Poor in Scotland. ' 
> This is a short Act merely authorising the appointment of two general 
superintendents to assist in the execution of the Act; and providing 
that, in cases of money having been borrowed for the purposes of the 


Act, the annual instalments for repayment need not exceed one- 
thirtieth of the money borrowed. 


MARRIAGE AND REGISTRATION. 
[19 and 20 Victoria, cap. 119.—July 29, 1856.] 


An Act to amend the Provisions of the Marriage and Registration 
Acts. 


By $ 1 it is declared that no notice of any intended marriage need 
be read before the guardians of any poor law union or parish. Every 
notice ($ 2) of an intended marriage is to be accompanied by a 
solemn declaration by one of the parties that they know of no impedi- 
ment or lawful hindrance to such marriage; that they have lived for 
the space of seven days within the district of the superintendent 
registrar, or, if the marriage is to be by licence, for fifteen days; that 
they are of age, or if not that the parents or guardians consent; and 
these declarations are to be signed: a wilfully false declaration subjects 
the person making it to the penalties of perjury. The form of notice is 
prescribed in § 3; and (§ 4) the notice of marriage without licence is to 
be affixed in the office of the superintendent-registrar; but if by licence 
(§ 5), the notice is not to be so suspended. Where the parties in a 
marriage by licence, dwell in different districts ($ 6), a notice to one 
superintendent-registrar is declared to be sufficient. In cases of marriage 
without licence (§ 7) if one of the parties reside in Ireland, notice may 
be given to the registrar there, the superintendent-registrar in every 
case giving a certificate, which is-to authorise the celebration of the 
marriage in the church or place there named. In Scotland (§ 8) a cer- 
tificate of the publication of banns to be a like authorisation. In marriage 
by licence (§ 9), the certificate may be given by the superintendent- 
registrar on the second day after the entry of the notice. The form 
of licence is prescribed by 6 10. No marriage to be solemnised in any 
registered building (§ 11) without the consent of the minister or one of 
the trustees, owners, or managers; nor in any Roman Catholic church 
without the consent of the officiating minister; nor in any church or 
chapel of the Church of England or [reland without the consent of the 
minister, nor by any other than a duly-qualified clergyman of the said 
church. Parties married at the registry-office (§ 12) may, if desirous, 
add the religious ceremony to be performed, upon the production of 
the certificate from the superintendent-registrar, by a minister of the 
church or chapel of the persuasion to which they belong; but nothing 
in the celebration of such service is to invalidate or supersede the 
marriage previously contracted ; and no religious ceremony shall be 
performed at the registry-office. In certain cases (§$ 13 and 14) the 
superintendent-registrar may grant a certificate for the marriage of 
parties at a registry-oflice in a district where neither of them reside. 
‘Lhe registrar-general (§ 15) is empowered to appoint registrars of 
marriage, and any appointment hereafter made by superintendent- 
registrars is to be subject to hisapproval. Every registrar of marriages 
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(§ 16), may appoint a deputy, subject to the approval of the rezistrar- 
general, After the solemnisation of a marriage ($17) the non-observ 
ance of any of the forms, or the falsehood of the declarations, is not to 
affect the validity of the marriage; but the parties guilty of making 
false declarations, or giving false notices, are to be punished for perjury. 
In cases of fraudulent marriage (§ 19), effected by making false declara- 
tions, giving false notices, or producing false certificates, the attorney 
or solicitor-general may sue for all or any of the property accruing to 
the offending party under the statute 4 Geo, IV., cap. 76. The pro- 
visions of the existing Acts (§ 20), excent where at variance with this, 
remain in force. The marriages of Quakers or Jews (§ 21) may be 
solemnised by licence according to their respective usages, and the 
registrar-general (§ 22) is to furnish a marriage-register book to each 
certified secretary of a synagogue of British Jews. Marriages (§ 23) 
under this, or the preceding Acts, are declared to be good and coznisable. 
Returns of marriages (§ 24) are to be made to the registrar-general 
from every certified place for the solemnisation of marriages, as pro- 
vided under the previous Acts, and the registrar-general is to allow 
searches to be made upon payment ofa fee; and certified copies or 
extracts from such registrars, stamped with the seal of the office, are to 
be admitted as legal evidence. The Act is limited to England, and 
comes into operation on Jan. 1, 1857. 


LEASES AND SALES OF SETTLED ESTATES. 
[19 and 20 Victorie, cap. }20.—July 29, 1856.] 
An Act to facilitate Leases and Sales of Scitled Estates, 


An interpretation of terms is given in $1, and § 2 empowers the 
Court of Chancery to authorise the granting of leases of settled estates 
on the following conditions :— 

“ Ist. Every such lease shall be made to take effect in possession at 
or within one year next after the making thereof, and shall be for 
aterm of years not exceeding for an agricultural or occupation lease 
21 years, for a mining lease, or a lease of water, water-mills, way- 
leaves, water-leaves, or other rights or easements, 40 years; and fora 
building lease 99 years, or where the court shall be satisfied that it is 
the usual custom of the district and beneficial to the inheritance to 
grant building-leases for longer terms, then for such term as the court 
shall direct: 

“gondly. On every such lease shall be reserved the best rent, or 
reservation in the nature of rent, either uniform or not, that can be 
reasonably obtained, to be made payable half-yearly or oftener, without 
taking any fine or other benefit in the nature of a fine: 

‘“< 3rdly. Where the lease is of any earth, coal, stone, or mineral, 
a certain portion of the whole rent.or payment reserved, shall be from 
time to time set aside and invested as hereinafter mentioned; namely, 
when and so long as the person for the time being entitled to the 
receipt of such rent is a person who by reason of his estate, or by virtue 
of any declaration in the settlement, is entitled to work such earth, 
coal, stone, or mineral, for his own benefit, one-fourth part of such 
rent, and otherwise three-fourth parts thereof; and in every such 
lease sufficient provision shall be made to ensure such application 
of the aforesaid portion of the rent, by the appointment of trustees or 
otherwise as the court shall deem expedient : 

“‘ 4thly. No such lease shall authorise the felling of any trees, 
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except so far as shall be necessary for the purpose of clearing the 
ground for any buildings, excavations, or other works authorised by 
the lease : 

“‘ 5thly. Every such lease shall be by deed, and the lessee shall 
execute a counterpart thereof; and every such lease shall contain a 
condition for re-entry on non-payment of the rent for a period not less 
than twenty-eight days after it becomes due.” 

Leases ($ 3) may contain special covenants; parts of settled estates 
(§ 4) may be leased ; and leases (§ 5) may be surrendered and renewed, 
and the power to authorise leases (§ 6) is to extend to the authorising 
of preliminary contracts for leases, us for varying the terms. §§ 7, 8,9, 
relate to the mode of authorising leases, and to the evidence required 
on application for power to lease; and by § 10 the power may be 
vested in trustees. The Court of Chancery in England or Ireland 
($ 11) may authorise the sale of timber, not ornamental, as well as 
settled estates, When land is sold for building purposes (§ 12) the 
court may allow the whole or a part of the consideration to be a fee- 
farm rent, secured in such manner as the court shall approve. [This is 
an important clause: it is similar in effect to the feu-rents of Scotland ; 
property so acquired is in fact freehold subject to a fixed payment, and 
enables the holder to build substantial edifices, without reference to the 
discontinuance of his mere tenant-interest.] Minerals (§ 13) may be 
excepted from sales, and the purchaser may be required to enter into 
such covenants as the court may direct. The court may also ,§ 14), 
having regard to the interests of all parties, direct that any parts of 
settled estates may be laid out for roads, streets, squares, gardens, 
Open spaces, sewers, drains, or watercourses, either to be dedicated to 
the public use or not, as itdeems fit. From § 15 to 21 the Act relates 
to the proceedings before the court in reference to the parties applying 
for authorisation. By § 22 tenants for life are enabled to grant leases 
for 21 years und rcertain conditions. The remainder of the Act relates 


wholly to the legal proceedings for carrying the Act into effect. The 
Act does not extend to Scotland. 


MEMORANDUM. 


[The following List contains the Titles of the Public Acts of the 
Session not included in the foregoing Abstracts.] 


1. To regulate certain Offices of the House of Commons. 

3. To extend the Period for which Her Majesty may. grant Letters 
Patent of Incorporation to Joint Stock Banks in Scotland existing before 
the Act of 1846. 

4. To apply the sum of 1,631,005]. 1s. 5d. out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the service of the year ending March 31, 1856. 

5. For funding Exchequer Bills, and raising money by way of 
Annuities, 

6. For raising 5,000,000/. by way of Annuities. 

7. To apply the sum of 26,000,000/. out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the service of the year 1856. 

8. For the Regulation of Her Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces while 
on shore. 

9. To amend the Acts relating to the Advance of Public Money to 
promote the Improvement of Land. 

10, For punishing Mutiny and Desertion, and for the better Payment 
ef the Army and their Quarters, 
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12. To confirm certain Provisional Orders made under an Act of the 
15 Vict., to facilitate Arrangemeuts for the Relief of Turnpike Trusts, 

13. To make provision for the management of certain Lands be- 
longing to Her Majesty within the former limits of the late Forest of 
Delamere in Cheshire. 

14. To abolish the Office of Secretary to the Poor Law Commissioners 
in Ireland. 

15. For further regulating the Payment of the Out-Pensioners of 
Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals. 

17. To authorise for a further Period the Advance of Money out of 
the Consolidated Fund for carrying on Public Works and Fisheries and 
for the Employment of the Poor. 

18. To authorise for a further Period the Application of Money for 
the purposes of Loans for carrying on Public Works in Ireland. 

19. For raising the sum of 21,182,700/. by Exchequer Bills for the 
service of the year 1856. 

20. To continue certain Compositions payable to Bankers who have 
ceased to issue Bank Notes. 

21. For raising the further sum of 5,000,0007. by way of Annuities. 

23. For granting certain additional powers aud authorities to the 
Canada Company. 

24. For enabling the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland to 
acquire certain lands for the site of a Prison for the reception of Juve- 
nile Convicts. 

30. To settle an Annuity on Sir William Fenwick Williams, in con- 
sideration of his eminent services. [1000/. a-year for his life.] 

31. To amend the Act of the 17 and 18 Vict., concerning the Uni- 
versity of Oxford and the College of St. Mary, Winchester. 

32. To amend the Whichwood Disafforesting Act, 1853. 

33. To continue the Act for extending for a limited time the pzovi- 
sion for Abatement of Income Tax in respect of Insurance on Lives. 

35. To authorise the West India Relief Commissioners to grant 
further Time for the Repayment of Moneys advanced by them in cer- 
tain cases. 

37. To amend the Act for transferring to counties in Ireland certain 
Works constructed wholly or in part with the public money. 

39. To carry into effect a Convention respecting a Loan by Her 
Majesty to the King of Sardinia. 

49, ‘To amend an Act of the 17 and 18 Vict. relating to Industrial and 
Provident Societies. 
ai To continue the Act for the Exemption of Stock in Trade from 

ting. 

43.'To authorise Issues out of the Consolidated Fund for the Re- 
demption of certain Annuities charged on Branches of the gross 
Revenue. 

44, For raising the sum of 4,000,000/, by Exchequer Bills and Ex- 
chequer Bonds, for the service of the year 1856. 

46. To exempt Imprisonments under the Act 5 Geo. IV. c. 96, from 
the operation of the Act abolishing in Scotland Imprisonment for Civil 
Debts of small amount. 

48. For amending the Procedure before Magistrates and Justices of 
Peace in Scotland. 

49. To continue certain Turnpike Acts in Great Britain. 

50. To enable Parishioners and others, forming a numerous class, 
to sell Advowsons held by or in trust for them, and to apply the 
proceeds in providing Parsonage Houses, augmenting small Livings, 
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and to other beneficial purposes; and for giving other powers to such 
ersons. 
. 51. To permit the use of Rice in the Distillation of Spirits, 

52, To suspend the making of Lists and the Ballots for the Militia 
of the United Kingdom. 

53. For confirming a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners for the 
Endowed School at Mou!ton in Lincolnshire. 

55. For transferring the Powers of the Church Building Commis- 
sioners to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, 

57. To abolish the Jurisdiction of the Court of the Liberties and 
Manor of Saint Sepulchre in and near Dublin, and for the future regu- 
lation of certain Markets of the said Manor. 

59. To alter the Mode of providing for certain Expenses now charged 
upon certain parts of the Public Revenue. 

61. To continue an Act for the Survey of Great Britain, Berwick- 
upon-T weed, and the Isle of Man. 

62. To provide for the Maintenance of Navigations made in con- 
nexion with Drainage, and to make further provision in relation to 
Works of Drainage in Ireland. 

66. To extinguish certain Rights of Way and to stop up certain 
Roads and Paths near the Camp at Aldershot. 

67. To extend the Period for applying for a Sale under the Acts for 
facilitating the Sale and Transfer of Incumbered Estates in Ireland, and 
to amend the said Acts. 

68. To further amend the Laws relating to Prisons in Ireland. 

70. To render valid certain Marriages in the Church at Coatham, in 
the parish of Kirk Leatham in Yorkshire. 

71. To continue certain Acts for regulating Turnpike Roads in Ire- 
land. 

72. To continue ‘ The Railways Act (Ireland), 1851.” 

75. To indemnify such Persons in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for Offices and Employments, and to 
extend the time limited for those purposes respectively. 

74. To continue the Act to facilitate the Management and Improve- 
ment of Episcopal and Capitular Estates in England. 

76. To continue for a limited Time the Exemption of certain Cha- 
rities from the Operation of the Charitable Trusts Acts. 

77. To amend the Law and Practice of the Court of Chancery in Ire- 
land, in relation to the Appointment of Receivers over Real Estate, and 
to expedite the Sale of Estates in the said Court. 

78. To continue the Act of the 2 and 3 Vict. cap. 74, for preventing 
the administering and taking of unlawful Oaths in Ireland, as amended 
by the 11 and 12 Vict. 

80. To grant Relief in assessing the Income Tax on Lands in Scot- 
land, in respect of certain Public Burdens charged thereon ; to alter and 
regulate the Allowances to Clerks to the Commissioners of Income Tax ; 
and to amend the Laws relating to the Land, Assessed, and Income 
Taxes, and the Redemption and Purchase of the Land Tax. 

81. To reduce the Stamp Duties on certain Instruments of Proxy; to 
amend the Laws relating to the stamping of Articles of Clerkship to 
Attorneys and others; and to exempt from Stamp Duty admissions to 
the Freedom of the City of London by redempticn. 

84. To- continue the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act, 1854. 

85. To continue the General Board of Health. 

86. To abolish the Office of Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer. 

&7, To amend the Lunatic Asylums Act, 1853. 
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89. To abolish certain unnecessary Forms in the framing of Deeds in 
Scotland, 

90. To defray the Charge of the Pay, Clothing, and contingent and 
other Expenses of the Disembodied Militia in Great Britain and Ire- 
land; to grant Allowances in certain cases to Subaltern Officers, Adju- 
tants, Paymasters, Quartermasters, Surgeons, Assistant Surgeons, and 
Surgeons’ Mates of the Militia; and to authorise the Employment of the 
Non-Commissioned Officers. 

91. To amend and re-enact certain Provisions of the 54 Geo. III. re- 
lating to Judicial Procedure and Securities for Debts in Scotland. 

92. To constitute a Court of Appeal in Chancery, and to amend the 
me relating to Appeals from thé Incumbered Estates Court in Ire- 
land. 

93. To constitute all legally qualified Persons in Scotland Commis- 
sioners of Supply without being named in an Act of Supply. 

94. For the uniform administration of Intestates’ Estates. 

95. To give to the University of Oxford and to Colleges in the said 
University, and to the College of St. Mary of Winchester near Win- 
chester, power to sell and exchange Lands, under certain conditions. 

99. To amend the Acts relating to Lunatic Asylunis in Ireland, so 
far as relates to superannuations. 

160. To amend the Law with respect to the Election of Directors of 
Joint Stock Banks in England. ; 

101. To continue certain Acts to prevent the spreading of contagious 
or infectious Disorders among Sheep, Cattle, and other Animals. 

104, To extend the provisions of the 6 and 7 Vict., for making 
better provision for the Spiritual Care of populous Parishes, and further 
to provide for the Formation and Endowment of separate and distinct 
Parishes. 

105. To apply a sum out of the Consolidated Fund and the surplus of 
Ways and Means to the service of the year 1856, and to appropriate the 
Supplies granted in this Session of Parliament. 

110. For the better Regulation of the House of Industry Hospitals, 
and other Hospitals in Dublin, supported wholly or in part by Parlia- 
mentary grants. 

111. For confirming a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners for 
Stoke Poges Hospital in the county of Bucks, with certain alterations. 

113. To provide for taking Evidence in Her Majesty’s dominions in 
relation to Civil and Commercial Matters pending before Foreign 
Tribunals, 

114, ‘To prevent false Packing and other Frauds in the Hay and Straw 
Trade. 

116. For the Appointment of a Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 

118. ‘i'o amend the Act of the last Session of Parliament for dimi- 
nishing Expense and Delay in the Administration of Criminal Justice in 
Certain cases, 
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X.—ABSTRACTS or PARLIAMENTARY DOCUMENTS, &ec. 


*,* Fractional sums are omitted in some instances. 


I.— Finance. 
An Account of the Net Pusiic Income of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in the year ended Dec. 31, 1855, and of the 
EXPENDITURE for the same period. 


INCOME OR REVENUE. 
OrpinaRY REVENUE AND Receirts. 
Customs . 20,987,752 
Excise . 16,389,486 
Stamps. . 6,805,604 
Taxes (Land and Assessed) 2,945,784 
Property Tax . . 13,718,185 
Crown Lands . . . 280,515 
OTHER RECEIPTS. 
Produce of the Sale of Old Stores, and other extra 
Imprest and other Moneys oe ° 402,768 
Money received from the East India Company » . 60,000 
Unclaimed Dividends received . 115,149 is 


Total Income . . 63,364,605 
Excess of Expenditure over Licome, .« . 21,141,183 


£84, 505,788 


EXPENDITURE. 
Funpep Dest. 
Interest and Management of the Permanent Debt. 22,792,594 
Unclaimed Dividends paid . « 173,240 
UnrunveEpD DEst. 
Interest on Exchequer Bonds. 
Interest on Exchequer Bills (Supply, Deficiency, 
and Ways and Means). . . 
CuarGEs ON CoNSOLIDATED Funp. 
Civil List . . 
Annuities and Pensions for Civil, Naval, Military, 
and Judicial Services, &c., charged by various 
Acts of Parliament on the Consolidated Fund. 
Salaries and Allowances . «© © « 162,¢97 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions . . . 149,244 
Courts of Justice . . . 493,082 
Miscellaneous Charges on the Consolidated Fund . . 182,118 
Suppy SERVICES, 
Ordnance . . «+ e 9,632,290 
Vote of Credit—War with Russia 65,200,000 
Civil Services, chargeable on the Annual Grants of 
Parliament & eo e e 6 741 126° 


Total Expenditure « «£84,505, 788 
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Cost of coLLEcTING REVENUE.—In the year ending March 31, 1856, 
the total expenditure on the Customs establishments, including the 
Coast-guard and the Revenue cruisers, was 1,257,247. 16s. That of 
the Inland Revenue Office was 1,320,821/. 6s. That of the Post-Office 
was 1,554,7991. 1s. That of Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues was 
21,7087. 14s. A total of 4,154,576/. 17s.: and 253,2361. less than the 
estimates, 


Nationat Dest.—On March 31, 1855, the total amount of the 
National Debt of the United Kingdom was 751,645,818/. 18s. 1ld. In 
the year ending March 31, 1856, new debts were contracted to the 
amount of 27,988,3061. 12s. 2d., and 4,321,430/. 11s. 11d. were paid off; 
leaving a total of 775,512,6941. 19s. 2d. The annual charge upon this 
sum is 27,555,821/. 4s. 9d. The debt is composed of the following 
stocks :— 

3,007,755 


23 per cents. 
769,000,280 . ‘ 3 
433,124 . 5 


The total annual interest payable was 23,267,3611, 


IneLanp.—The net produce of the Revenue of Ireland paid into the 
Exchequer in the year 1855, was 6,056,272/., of which 1,919,109/. were 
derived from Customs Duties, 2,308,125/. from Excise, 441,300/. from 
Stamps, 1,049,808/. from Property and Income Tax, 26,000/. from the 
Post-Office, 300/. from small branches of hereditary revenue, and 
311,630/. from miscellaneous sources, including repayment of advances. 
The expenditure for the same period was 6,152,017/. 


Lrcacy Duty.—The Legacy Duty for the year 1855 amounted to 
1,586,8317. upon a capital of 62,601,259/, in Great Britain. In Ireland 
the amount was 77,173/. upon a capital of 3,309,829/. In the same year 
the stamp duties on probates, administrations, and testamentary inven- 
tories was 1,268,2341., of which 1,095,362/. was raised in England, 
88,9311. in Scotland, and $3,941/. in Ireland. 


Race-Horsres.—The amount of duty received on Race-horses was 
4,452/. for 1852; 4,865/. for 1853; 4,4831. for 1854; 4,866/. for 1855; 
and 5,4511. for 1856. 


Horses AND Carrtaces.—In the year 1854 the total number of 
horses “‘ paying taxes” in England and Wales was 432,746. The 
number of four-wheeled carriages “ paying taxes” was 65,497; and 
the number of two-wheeled carriages was 127,383. The total amount 
of duty was 582,253/. According to this return all the four-wheeled 
carriages in London and Westminster are but 3,283, and 6,424 in 
Middlesex. The total number of horses is 35,751. The return is pro- 
bably not meant to include hired cabriolets and omnibuses, which 
certainly “ pay taxes,”’ otherwise it must be extremely incorrect. 


Income-Tax.—The net amount of Property and Income Tax for tie 
year ending April 8, 1855, was 14,358,090, Of this sum 12,08 
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was raised in England: 5,365,948/. under Schedule A; 692,862/. under 
Schedule B; 1,446,494/. under Schedule C; 3,851,022/. under Schedule 
D; and 730,196/. under Schedule E. In Scotland there was raised 
1,140,7301., of which 655,805/. was under Schedule A; 58,396/, under 
Schedule B; nothing under C; 386,133/. under Schedule D; and 
39,396/. under Schedule KE. Ireland contributed 1,130,838/., of which 
693,7071. was under Schedule A; 54,238/, under Schedule B; 81,1052. 
under Schedule C; 251,670/. under Schedule D; and 50,118/. under 
Schedule E. Scotland exceeds Ireland by a trifle, the excess arising 


from Schedule D, which exceeds that from Ireland under the same 
head by 130,000. 


InpIA: INCOME AND ExpEeNDITURE.—For the year ending April 50, 
1854, the total amount of income was 26,375,1971., of which 16,621,230. 
was land revenue, 1,226,051/. ecnstoms duties, 2,572,996/. tax on salt, 
and 4,478,653/. tax on opium. ‘The expeuditure was 28,419,3141., an 
excess over income of 2,044,1171. The cost of collecting was 4,243,986. ; 
the civil, political, and judicial charges were 4,270,392/; the military 
charges were 10,450,899/.; the interest on debt was 2,504,297/.; the 
dividends to proprietors of East India stock amounted to 632,9701. ; and 
the sum spent for buildings, roads, aud other public works was 659,771. 


Amount of Taxes Repealed or Reduced, and Imposed. 


Taxes Repealed or Reduced, 


1854. Customs :— a 
Tea e 980 568 
Platting of Chip, 


and other Arti- 


cles .« 2,539 
983,107 

Stamps—Bills of 
Exchange. 11,039 
Taxes, Assessed 290,000 


Total. . 1,284,107 
1855. Customs:— 

Window Glass 

and other Ar- 

ticles. . . 2,960 

Stamps :— 

Newspapers* 250,000 

Total . . 252,960 


Taxes Imposed or Reduced, 

1854, Customs :— £. 
Spirits. . 16,694 

Sugar and Mo- 

lasses. . . 429,298 
Other Articles 8,651 
440,643 
Excise, Malt . 2,450,000 
Spivits. .  . 450,060 


Income and Pro- 
perty Tax . 6,614,C€C0 


Total . 


9,954, 643 


1855. Customs: 
Sugar and Mo- 
lasses. 1,267,566 
Tea e 744,413 
Coffee. 155,629 
Spirits, Colonial 25,546 
Other Articles 2,753 
2,225,907 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,225,907 


Excise Spirits. 
Income Tax . 


Total . . 


* Portion of stamp duty lost by the repeal of the Act which made the stamp com- 
pulsory, allowing the sum of 50,000/. a year for the addition to the Post-ollice Revenue 
for unstamped newspapers sent with postage stamps, 
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Expenpirure ror 1855.—The total amount expended was 
15,017,591l. Of this 2,468,849/. was for wages; 1,765,037/. for victuals ; 
for building and repairing ships, naval stores, &c., 3,264,287/.; convey- 
ance of troops, &c., 3,493,664. wages to artificers at home and abroad 
1,048,203/.; post-office (packet service) 763,5.9/.; prisoners of war 
34,147/. A separate return, prepared also by the naval department, 
states the total amount of the post-office packet-service to be 756,487/. 
The estimates for the naval service for 1856 were 12,148,6411. 


Licut Dutres.—The total amount received in the United Kingdom 
for the year 1855 was 313,926/., of which 251,293/. were from over-sea 
ships, an’ 62,633’. from coasting-vessels. 


IncLosures.—The Eleventh Annual Report of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners for 1856 states that the whole number of applications since 
the passing of the Act for inclosures, exchange of lands, partitions, &c., 
have been 1,726, of which 279 are within the last year. The total 
number of acres comprised in the applications for conversion or inclo- 
sure was 470,058, of which 25,903 were applications in 1855. Of the 
total number of applications 973 had been disposed of, the average 
expense of the proceedings for inclosures being 16/. 17s. 7d. 


I1.— Currency. 
StaTeMEnT of the Arratrs of the BANK OF ENGLAND, from the Weekly 
Returns of the undermentioned dates in 1855 and 1856. 


Nov.24,55.|Feb.16,'56.) May 10. | July 5. | Sept. 27. 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. £. £. #, 

Dr.—Notes issued . . « |24,543,545 24,367, 835/23, 633,820)26,499, 365 25,603,940 
Cr.—Government Debt . 1,015,100/11,015, 100/11,015,100 11,015, 100'11,015,100 
Other Securities . . . 2,984,900] 3,459,900] 3,459,960] 3,459,900 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion .|10,543,545) 9,892,835) 9,158,820/12, 024,365 11,128,940 
Total. . «(24,543,545 24,367, 835/23, 633, 820/26, 499,365 25,603,940 

f 

BanktnG DEPARTMENT. 

Dr.—Proprietors’ Capital . . 14,553, 000)14,553,000)14,553, 000) 14,553,000 14,553,000 
St «| 3,236,502] 3,505,653] 3,233,367] 3,284,962 3,734,416 
Public Deposits . . . «| 4,798,954) 4,164,823) 3,033,583] 4,817,074) 8,469,851 
Other Deposits. . . . . . 9,956,813 
Seven Days’ and other Bills 962,483 770,261| 836,812 lai 927,399 
TOM 35,080,324 35,957 ,862 32,270, 681 33,975,724 31,601,479 
Cr.—Government Securities, 10,339,848 11,931,006 12,662.652 11,308,515 11,964,953 
Other Securities ..... 18,651,439 17,743,632 15,297,277 15 527,912 19,616,384 
Notes. . «| 5,492,645 5,643,565! 3,690,990] 6,552,720) 5,379,710 
Gold and Silver Coin, «| 596,392 639 , 659) 619.762 586,517| 640,432 
Total. . ee. 25, 080,924 25,957 ,862:32,270,681 $3,976,794 $7,601,479 


Norte Circuxation of the Unirep Kixepom for the Months ending 
at the following dates in 1855 and 1856. 


Nov. 24. Feb. 16. May 10. July 5. Sept. 27.' 

Bank of England | 19,583,269 | 18,986,721 | 20,026,805 | 19,504,553 | 19,936,303 
Private Banks . 3,981,910 3,798 546 | 3,930,902 3,740,837 3,662 667 
Joint Stock Banks} 3,120,503 | 2,980,604 | 3,147,863 | 3,035,101 | 3,047,951 
Scotland... .| 4,547,997 | 3,957,483 | 3,938,996 | 4,133,110 | 4,902,666 
Ireland ....| 6,964,375 | 6,852,640 | 6,511,913 | 6,179,154 | 6,386,711 
Total . . . | 38,198,054 | 36,575,994 | 37,556,479 | 36,592,755 | 37,043,298 
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_ Goxp.— In the year 1855 the quantity of gold exported from New 
South Wales to England was 64,384 ozs., of the value of 209,2501. ; 


from Victoria the quantity exported was 2,575,745 0zs., of the value 
of 11,303,980/. 


Butiion.—The value of gold bullion purchased by the Bank of 
England in 1855, was 8,310,358/.; of which quantity they sold within 
the same year the value 3,391,981/. The British gold coin received 
by the Bank from the Mint amounted in value to 9,008,823/. 


Cor1nacE.—In the year 1855 there were coined— 


No. Value. 

s. d. 
Sovereigns 8,448,482 8,448.482 9 4 
Half-sovereigns . 1,120,362 560,181 0 @ 
Florins . . . e 831,017 83,101 14 0 
Shillings. . 1,868,499 68,424 19 
Sixpences . . e« 1,129,084 22,227 a 2 
Groats . . «6 e 646,041 10,767 7 O 
Fourpences . . .- 4,158 69 6 0 
Threepences. .» . 387 ,838 4,847 19 6 
‘'wopences . 4,752 39 12 0 
Pence . 7,920 33.0 
Pence, copper 5,273,856 21,974 8 O 
Halfpence, do. . . 7,455,837 15,532 19 103 
Farthings, do. . . 22,548,564 23,488 1 9 
Half-farthings, do . 5,632,416 2,933 11 0 


Trade. 


Imports of the ARTICLES into the Unrirep KInGpom in 
the Year 1855. 
Butter . ‘ 


Coffee, of or from British Possessions 46,894,040 
Copper Ore and Regulus tons 66,599 
Unwrought, and part Wrought cewts. 160,881 
Cotton, Raw . ° - Ibs. 890,159,872 
Dyeing Stuffs:—Indigo . ¢ewts. 59,760 j 
Flax, Dressed and Undressed . ewts. 1,293,435 
ay other kinds . e 18,094 
Hemp, Undressed . ewts. 1,267,678 
Hides, Tanned and Untanned . 654,776 
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Oil :—Fish 
Palm 
Cocoa 


Olive 
Potatoes 
Rice. 

s, inthe Husk 
Saltpetre and Cubic Nitre 
Seeds:—Clover . 

Flax and Linseed 

Rape. 

Silk, Raw ‘ 

>, Thrown. 

Silk Manufactures : :—Stufis 
Rijbons 
Bandannoes and other Silk Handkerchiefs 

Skins:—Sheep, Undressed . 

», Tanned, Tawed, or Dressed 

Lamb, Undressed. 

»> Tanned, Tawed, or Dressed 

Seal, in the Hair, Undressed ° 

Goat, Undressed 

»» Tanned, Tawed, or Dressed 

Gentva . 

Other Foreign and Colonial Spirits 
Spices :—Cassia Lignea . . 

Cinnamon 


Sugar, Raw, British Possessions 
Foreign Countries 
Sugar, Refined, and Sugar Candy 
Tallow 
Tea 
Timber, not Sawn or Split :—Foreign 
British Possessions . 
Timber, Sawn or Split, as Deals, Battens, Boards, 
Staves. 
Tobacco, Manufactured, Cigars, and ‘Snuff . 


Wine . 
Wool—Sheep, Lamb, and Alpaca 
Woollen Manufactures, not made up, at value 


tuns 
cwts. 
99 
tuns 
ewts. 
qrs. 
ewts. 


qrs. 


lbs. 
9? 


pieces 
number 


gallons 
99 
lbs. 
39 
29 
99 
393 
9°39 
lbs, 
loads 
3) 


9? 

99 
lbs. 
gallons 
lbs. 
£ 


17,354 
790,450 
252,550 

25,469 

58,261 

2,238,213 

18,673 
506,084 
173,757 
756,950 
162,353 

6,618,862 
929,896 
276,476 
354,150 
480,675 
464,772 
513,478 
769,452 

58,579 
601,002 
261,401 
242,517 

8,685, 786 

1,976,630 
219,070 

92,994 
797,872 
759,384 
864,344 
335,623 

6,489,909 

5,028,423 

2,316,163 
424,775 
880,398 
955,224 

83,117,706 
451,946 
459,909 


434,795 
489, 822 
67,713 
2,651,735 
36,928,853 
8,946,227 
99, 300, 446 
946,988 
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Reat VALUE of the Principat and OTHER ARTICLES IMPORTED into 
the Unrrep Kincpom in each of the Years 1854 and 1855. 


Butter e ry 
Cheese 
Cocoa . 
Coffee, of or from British Possessions . 
Foreign Countries . 
Copper Ore and Regulus . 
*s Unwrought, and part Wr ought 
Corn, Wheat . ° 
», Otherkinds . 
3, Flour of Wheat ° e 
», Other kinds . 
Cotton, Raw . 
Dyeing Stuffs :—Indigo 
Madder 
Madder Rvot 
Eggs 
Flax, Dressed and Undressed 
Fruits :—Currants . 
Raisins. 
Guano . 
Hemp, U ndressed 
Hides, Tanned and Untanned 
Lard 
Oil :—Fish ‘ 
Palm ° 
Cocoa 
Olive 
Potatoes. ‘ 
Rice 
>, inthe Husk . 
Saltpetre and Cubic Nitre 
Seeds :—Clover 
Flax and Linseed 
Rape 
Silk, Raw 
>, Thrown . 
Silk Manufactures: 
Ribbons . 
Bandannoes end other Silk Handker- 
chiefs . ‘ 
Tanned, Tawed, or Dressed 
"Lamb, Undressed 
>» Tanned, Tawed, or 
Seal in the Hair, Undressed 
Goat, Undressed 
»> Tanned, Tawed, or Dressed ‘4 


Stuffs 


ee © @ «© @ @ ® @ © © @ © © @ © © © © © @ @ 


Brandy . 


_ * The Real Value of Imports was not ascertained before 1874. 


1854, 
£. 

2,171,194 
906,078 
73,124 
1,197,690 
377,495 
1,236,132 
388,090 
11,693,737 
6,075,129 
3,970,549 
30,868 


20,175,395 


1,670,117 
224,802 
411,369 
228,650 

3,384,216 
130,672 
452,532 

2,530,272 

2,371,898 

1,894,306 
707,082 

1,076,692 

1,731,021 
511,626 
745,828 

17,467 
946,852 
36,466 

1,015,846 
365,893 

9,545,107 
$00,523 

5,321,432 

1,132,925 


491,334 


1,135,140 


306,327 


40,404 


25,578 
96,307 


7,117 


185,717 
3),006 
10,212 

1,490,661 
1,225,332 
26,089 


3855. 
2,057,777 
1,030,274 

142,646 
1,317,783 
375,452 
1,427,086 
975,972 
9,679,578 
5,514,986 
2,304,106 
10,080 


20 ,822,7 13 


1,606,657 
"920,062 
359,218 
187,510 

3,227,447 
543,201 
446,290 

3,133,243 

1,919,001 

2,092,831 
307,111 

1,117,465 

1,719,229 
555,610 

1,412,789 

10,196 
1,635,641 
48,316 
531,930 
592,222 

2,538,211 
577,122 

4,584,611 
908,569 
509,454 
976,042 


315,188 
29,552 
22,230 
34,091 

4,528 
£00,449 
20,960 
17,718 
1,185,062 

943,126 
31,035 
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Other Foreign and Colonial Spirits . 
Sugar, Raw, of or from British Possessions . 
Foreign Countries . 
Sugar "Refined, and Sugar Candy . 
Molasses 
Spices :—Cassia Lignea 
Cinnamon 
Cloves 
Nutmegs 
Pepper 
Tallow . 
Tea 
Timber, not Sawn or Split: —Foreign. 
British Possessious  . 
Timber, Sawn or Split, as Deals, Battens, 
Boards, &c.:—Foreign . 
British Possessions. 
Staves. 
Tobacco, Manufactured, Cigars, and Snuff . 
Unmanufactured 


e e 


Wool; Sheep, Lamb, and Alpaca . 
Woollen Manufactures not made up, entered 

All Other Articles . 


ToTaL . 
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48,965 
6,189,903 
3,425,899 
579,180 
580,468 
26,376 
51,723 
52,189 
55,109 
194,204 
2,348,311 
5,540,735 
1,991,417 
2,993,925 


2,341,725 
2,671,413 

676,757 

279,755 
1,068,694 
3,616,369 
6,499,004 


1,120,562 


27,119,621 


£. 
35,199 
6,529,150 
3,138,521 
723,208 
615,226 
43,990 
50,219 
34,801 
38,153 
138,380 
2,655,502 
5,216,502 
1,638,304 
1,935,450 


1,967,447 
1,347,010 

559,938 

237,703 
1,306,933 
3,072,224 
6,531,536 


946,988 
24,866,351 


152,591,513 


143,850,505 


QuantiT1&s of the PrrxctpaL ARTICLES paying Duty actually retained 
for Home Consumption in the Unirep in 1855. [The 
quantities are ascertained by deducting the quantities over-entered, 
and those exported subsequently to paying duty, from the quantities 


entered for home consumption. } 

Cheese . 

Cocoa . 

Coffee :—British Possessions 
Foreign Countries 

Corn, Wheat ° 

Eggs . 

Rice, not in the Husk 

Spirits :—Rum 
Brandy . 
Geneva . 

Sugar, Raw :—British Possessions 
Foreign Countries. 

Sugar, Refined, and Sugar Candy 

Tea 

Timber, not Sawn or Split :-—Foreign 
British Possessions . 

Tobacco, Manufactured, Cigars, and Snuff 
<< Unmanufactur ed 

Wine e 


e 


qrs. 


cewts. 
gallons 


gallons 


447,155 
380,413 
4,384,748 


29,401,012 


6,363,458 
2,635,120 


number 99,731,767 


968,087 
3,223,509 
1,524,852 

25,188 
4,934,343 
2,319,879 

287,520 

794,112 


63,430,693 


451,846 
456,152 
217,771 


30,113,442 


6,295,487 
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Exports.—The Total Declared Value of BritisH and Propuce 
Exported in 1855 was £95,669,380. The following List for 1854 
shows the extent to which the various Countries ‘enumerated are 
our Customers. 


Foreign. 


Northern Ports, Russia 
Southern Ports, Russia 
Sweden and Norway 
Denmark . 

Prussia 
Hanover. 

Hanse Towns 
Holland. 

Java and Sumatra 
Belgium 
France 

», Algeria . 

‘ French Possessions in Senegambia 
Portugal . 

Azores and Madeira 
Spain and the Balearic Islands 

Canary Islands . 

>», FernandoPo . 

Cuba 

Philippine Islands 
Sardinia . 
Austria 
Tuscany 
Papal States 
Two Sicilies 
Greece 

Wallachia and Moldavia 

»» syria and Palestine 
Egy pt e 
Morocco. 

United States and California 
Mexico ° 
Haiti 
New Granada 
Venezuela . 
Ecuador. 
Brazil 
Uruguay (Monte Video 
Buenos Ayres 

Chili . 
Peru . 

China (including Hong Kong) 
Western Coast of Africa, not particularly designated 
Other Countries . ‘ 


7,413,715 
4,573,034 
636,844 
1,406,932 
3,175,290 
12,367 
8,125 
1,370,603 
118,706 
1,270,464 
82,115 
46,115 
1,038, 159 
350, 245 
1,054,513 
635,931 


505 ,852 
e 


“ce eo ee & © 


149,865 
563,033 
80, 130 
2,758,605 
16,402 
366,993 
1,253,353 
75,076 
21,410,369 
430,936 
195,053 
270,722 
300,899 
11,971 
2,891,840 


ee 


Total of Foreign Countries .» e 63,332,528 


G 


. 4,798 
759,718 
798 »434 if 
288,504 

it 
e 
-* 

462,210 

1,267,125 wae i 

646,868 

e 522,443 i 
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British Possessions.” 


Malta e ry e e e 413 285 
Ionian Islands . 128,975 
Ports of the Crimea (in the Occupation of the Allied Forces) 26,571 
North American Colonies . 5,878,092 
Honduras (British Settlements) ‘ 137,706 
West India Islands and Guiana . 1,870,674 
Mauritius . ° ° 883,210 
Cape of Good Hope 921,957 
Possessions on the Gold Coast . ‘ 117,419 
Possessions on the River Gambia . 55,365 


Total of British Possessions . - 83,852,198 


Exports.—The following is the Declared Value of the Principal 
Articles of Britis and Irish Propuce and MANUFACTURES in 1855. 


£. 
Brass and Copper Manufactures 2,113,177 
Coals, Coke, and Culm . ‘ 2,439,432 
Cotton Manufactures of all kinds . 27.581,278 
Hardwares and Cutlery ‘ 2,960,391 
Leather, and Leather Wares of all kinds 1,141,839 
Linen Manufactures of all kinds 4,118,924 
Machinery of all kinds e 2,211,215 
Iron and Steel, Wrought and Unwrought 9,472,886 
Silk, Thrown, Twist, ‘and Manufactures of all kinds « 1,534,856 
Tin Plates, and Tin ‘and Pewter Wares . ° ° - 1,185,090 
Woollen Manufactures of all kinds 7,717,656 


Exports.—The following are the Quantities of the Principal Articles 
of Forrercn and CoLontaL MERCHANDISE Exported from the 
UnitTep Kinapom in 1855. 


Cocoa . ° - Ibs, 1,470,725 
Coffee, of or from British. Possessions 18,545,539 
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Corn !—Wheat 


qrs. 32,581 


9,911 
Wheat Meal or Flour . 
Cotton Manufactures not made up 
India Piece Goods 
Other articles . : 
Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs : —Cochineal 
Hides, Untanned ¢ewts. 161,717 
>, Tanned, Tawed, Cur ried, or Dressed, ex- 
cept Russia Hides Ibs. 338 , 422 
Leather Manufactures :— Gloves . pairs 217,458 
tetals :—Copper, Unwronght and part Wrought cwts. 19,014 
Tin in Blocks, Ingots, Bars, or Slabs . ‘es 5,608 
Oil:—Palm . ‘ “s 170,790 
Cocoa Nut 149,277 
Opium . lbs. 50.143 
Rice, not in the Husk . ewts. 754,226 
Sik:—Raw . ° lbs. 2,185,555 
Thrown . 264 
Silk Manufactures of Europe :— Broad Stuffs is 5,297 
Ribbons . 6,362 
Silk Manufactures of India ° pieces 367,123 
Spices :—Cassia Lignea . ° Ibs. 454,925 
Cinnamon : 782,354 
Cloves. 5 741,365 
Pepper . 8 828, 820 
Spirits : -prf. galls. 3,209, 003 


ewts. 118,833 

és 1,110,230 

pieces 173,968 

value £ 64,431 
- value £ 41,137 

13,691 


ee ee cte e e ee 


Brandy 910,423 
29 176,418 
ewts. 227,040 
> 43,110 
41,525 
lbs. 13,626,507 
282,788 

8,437,096 
2,114,120 
1,883,755 
29,412,462 

41,004 


Geneva . 


Molasses 
Tea. 
Tobacco :—Stemmed 

Unstemmed . 

Foreign Manufactured, Cigars, and Snuff 
Wine . 

Wool : :—Sheep and Lambs’. 

Alpaca and the Llama tribe 


Sugar :—Unrefined 
Foreign, Refined, and Candy 


eeeeeeeeef @ 


Vatve of the and Orner Articres of ForErGn and 
CoLONIAL MERCHANDISE Exportep from the Unirep Kincpom in 
each of the Years 1854 and 1855.* 

1854 1855 
£. 


~ 


Cocoa . ° 21,848 28,597 


# The Real Value of Imports was not ascertained before my 
G 
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Coffee, of or from British Possessions 
Foreign Countries 
Corn :—Wheat ° 
Barley . 
Oats 
Wheatmeal or Flour ° 
Cotton, Raw . . 
Cotton Manufactures not made up :—East 


India Piece Goods 
Other articles . 
Dyes and Dyeing Stufis :—-Cochineal 
Indigo e e 


Hides, Untanned 
- 5, Tanned, Tawed, Curried, or Dresced 
(except Russia Hides) . . 
Leather Manufactures :—Gloves 
Metals :—Copper, and part 
Wrought 
Tin, in Blocks, ‘Ingots, Bars, or Slabs « ° 
Oil, Palm 
Cocoa Nut 
Opium . 


Quicksilver 


Rice, not in the Husk 
Silk, Raw 
"Thrown 
Silk Manufactures of Europe :—Silk or Satin 
Broad Stuffs 
Ribbons . 
Silk Manufactures of India :—Bandannoes, 


Corahs, Choppas, Tussore, Cloths, Romals, 
and Taffeties 


Spices :—Cassia Lignea 
Cinnamon 
Cloves . 

Pepper . 

Spirits :—Rum 
Brandy 
Geneva . 

Sugar, Unrefined . 
Foreign Refined and Candy 
Molasses . 

Tea 

Tobacco, Stemmed . 
Unstemmed 
Foreign Manufactured and Snuff 

Wine . ° 

Wool, Sheep and Lambs’ 
Alpaca and the Llama Tribe 

All other Articles . 


e 
e 
° 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 


Total . 


- 
547,591 
216,453 
295,827 
6,103 
9,984 
66,411 
2,302,197 


80,066 
59,363 
317,123 
1,203,114 
539,393 


315,192. 


13,180 
25,155 


211,595 
79,420 
327,044 


265,921 


52,721 

90,027 
566,495 
771,980 
573,497 


15,730 
54,117 


215,520 
15,797 
51,101 
29,626 
83,271 

503,270 

459,354 
18,695 

388,839 

123,683 
33,857 

559,030 

3,738 

350,308 

256,622 

700,298 

1,466,486 
4,198 
4,344,847 


£. 

521,593 
223,604 
120,686 
16,312 
36,950 
144,085 
2,474,867 


64,431 
41,127 
302,457 
1,725,023 
477,773 
530,441 


18,786 
13,892 


111,841 
33,087 
371,468 
828,409 
34,473 
147,246 
550,742 
1,513,952 
393,045 


8,829 
18,306 


241,627 
25,082 
52,157 
30,118 
79,767 

427,835 

434,348 
24,993 

306,407 
73,245 
98,833 

855,205 
10,310 

290 ,025 

189,371 

659,218 

1,874,448 
5,125 
4,531,985 


. 18,648,978 


20,406,437 
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ToraL VALUE of ForEIGN MERCHANDIZE TRANSSHIPPED at Ports in 
the Untrep 


Declared — Official Value 
of Articles of Articles 
Entered at Entered by Total Value. 


Value. Quantity. 
£. £. £. 
1850 (from June only) . 1,677,114 255,952 1,933,066 
1851 . 2,635,565 329,770 2,965,335 
1852 . 3,414,846 291,816 3,706,662 
1853 . 4,663,848 614, 226 5,278,074 
Computed Real Value. 
1854 4,567,336 679,012 5,046,348 
1855 2,909,625 673,041 3,582,666 


Bririsu Sareprnc.—On December 31, 1855, the number of Sailing 
Vessels registered in the various ports of England and Wales was 6,412 
under 50 tons, the tonnage being 192,427; and 11,928 above 50 tons, 
the tonnage 2,984,487. In Scotland the number was 1,135 under 50 
tons, the tonnage 34,021; and 1,954 above 50 tons, the tonnage 
479,634. In Ireland the vessels under 50 tons numbered 1,021, the 
tonnage 29,519; and those above 50 tons 1,021, the tonnage 188,070. 
In the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, there were 5U3 vessels 
under 50 tons, tonnage 12,657, and 320 above 50 tons, tonnage 48,154. 
Total of Sailing Vessels, 24,274 ; total amount of tonnage, 2,9v8,699,— 
being a decrease of 1,051 vessels, and an increase of 26,186 tons over 
1854, showing a large increase in the capacity of the vessels. The 
Steam Vessels were,—in England, 521 under 5v tons, tonnage 12,839; 
and 745 above 50 tons, tonnage 260,091. In Scotland, 44 under 50 
tons, tonnage 1,050; above 59 tons, 213, tonnage 68,858. In Ireland, 
22 under 50 tons, tonnage 681; above 50 tons, 119, tonnage 35,501. 
In the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, the number of steam 
vessels was 10, tonrage, 1,615. ‘Total of Steam Vessels 1,674; total 
amount of tonnage 380,635,—an increase over 1855 of 150 vessels, and 
74,537 tons. Of the steam vessels, 537, with a tonnage of 176,245, 
belong to the port of London. ‘The number of vessels registered in 
the year, in various British colonics, was, in Africa, 256 sailing vessels, 
tonnage 20,596; in Australia, 1,342 sailing vessels, and 58 steamers, 
tonnage 157,266; in the North American colonies, 6,137 sailing vessels, 
and 134 steam vessels, tonnage 646,410,—an increase of 112,404 tons 
over 1854. Inthe British West Indies, there were 665 sailing vessels, 
tonnage 21,176. 


CotonraL TrapDE.—The number and tonnage of Vessels that entered 
and cleared from the various ports of the United Kingdom in the year 
1855, from and to the British colonies, were Jnwards, in England, 
British, 4,180 sailing vessels, tonnage 1,328,892; steamers 323, tonnage 
67,910; foreign, 434 sailing vessels, tonnage 267,835; steamer 1, 
tonnage 158. In Scotland, British, 428 sailing vessels, tonnage 
172,638: foreign, 3 sailing vessels, tonnage 855. In Ireland, British 
223 sailing vessels, tonnage 73,190; foreign, 14 sailing vessels, tonnage 
4,833. Channel Islands, 28 sailing vessels, tonnage 4,280. Outwards, 
from England, British, 4,140 sailing vessels, tonnage 1,427,742; and 
323 steam vessels, tonnage 60,741; foreign, 547 sailing vessels, tonnage 
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287,441. From Scotland, British, 520 sailing vessels, tonnage 222,506 ; 
steam vessels, 12, tonnage 3,380; foreign, 10 sailing vessels, tonvage 
3,209. From Ireland, British, 172 sailing vessels, tonnage 52,714; 
foreign, sailing vessels, 4, tounage 831. From the Channel Islands, 
56 sailing vessels, tonnage 8,960. The total number of British ships 
entered inwards was 5,182, tonnage 1,641,910; of foreign there were 
565 vessels, tonnage 295,287,—a decrease on British ships of 2,781} and 
of tonnage 536,711; and of foreign, a decrease of 55 ships, and an 
increase of 52,492 tons. Of British ships cleared outwards, the total 
number was 5,211, tonnage 1,775,883; of foreign, there were 561 
vessels, tonnage 291,481,—a decrease of 2,261 British ships, tonnage 
337,179; and a decrease of 78 foreign ships, with an incvease of 
41,939 tons. The sudden increase of the trade of the Channel Islands 
with the colonies has wholly disappeared, 


Coastinc Trapr.—The number and tonnage of Vessels that 
entered and cleared Coastwise, during the year 1855, was, to various 
ports in England, Znwards, British, 90,193 sailing vessels, tonnage 
7,225,420; steam vessels, 11,587, tonnage 2,738,632; foreign, sailing 
vessels, 232, tonnage 45,070; steam vessels, 9, tennage 1,259. Jn 
Scodand, British, sailing vessels, 15,627, tonnage 967,748; steam 
vessels, 4,531, tonnage 992,170; foreign, sailing vessels, 43, tonnage 
3,634. In Ireland, British, sailing vessels, 17,777, tonnage, 1,360,357 ; 
steam vessels, 5,106, tonnage, 1,455,229. In the Isle of Mah, British, 
1,471 sailing yessels, tonnage 48,729; steam vessels, 259, tonnage 
50,743. Ouvtwards, from various ports in England, British, 104,277 
sailing vessels, tonnage, 8,162,135; steam vessels, 11,443, tonnage, 
2,621,184; foreign, sailing vessels, 196, tonnage 33,300; steam vessels, 
13, tonnage, 2,279. From Scotland, British, sailing vessels, 17,168, 
tonnage, 1,042,426; steam vessels, 4,573, tonnage, 1,011,861; foreign, 
sailing vessels, 48, tonnage, 3,649. From Ireland, British, sailing 
vessels, 7,794, tonnage, 468,244; steam vessels, 5,325, tonnage, 
1,506,340; foreign, sailing vessels, 74, tonnage 13,083. Isle of Man, 
British, sailing vessels, 532, tonnage 18,930 ; steam vessels, 235, tonnage 
46,489. Total Zawards, British, 146,531 vessels, tonnage 14,859,028; 
foreign, 287 vessels, tonnage 50.159. Outwards, British, 151,257 
vessels, tonnage 14,877,559; foreign, 331 vessels, tonnage 52,311. 


Vessets Buitt.—In 1855 there were built and registered in 
United Kingdom, 818 timber sailing vessels, tonnage 211,883, and 47 
iron sailing vessels, tonnage 30,299; 38 timber steam vessels, tonnage 
3,107, and 195 iron steam vessels, tonnage 77,911; total 1,098 vessels, 
tonnage 323,200, an increase over those built in 1854 of 296 vessels, 
and of 126,158 tonnage. The number of Colonial-built vessels, regis- 
tered in British ports was only 34, with a tonnage of 21,177, all from 
the North American colonies. Of Foreign-built vessels, the number so 
registered was 91, the tonnage 39,437 a decrease from the previous 
year of nearly two-thirds. ‘There were 486 vessels wrecked in the 
year belonging to the United Kingdom, tonnage 95,817, also a con- 
siderable decrease ; and 114 vessels were broken up, tonnage 8,029. 
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FOREIGN TRADE.—NoumBer and Tonnacs of VeEssEts that Entered 
Inwards and Cleared Outwards (including their repeated Voyages), sepa- 
rating British from Foreign Vessels, also Steam from Sailing Vessels, and 


distinguishing the ‘Trade with each Country, in the Year 1855. (Sa, is for 
Sailing Vessels ; St. for Steam Vessels. ] 


InWARDs, OutTWARDs. 
British. Foreign. British. Foreign. 


Tons. |Ships.; Tons, i Tons. |Ships.| Tons. 


te 3,980 37,497 1] 1,353 
Russia (Crimea) . 7,576 16,350 93,395] 43) 14,132 
18,191 18,503 233 
Sweden s| 44,026) 1,2: 134 23,320 147,761 
3,257 2,442 949 
Norway 10,009 | 9,125 261,341 
42,661 26,903 2,052 
Denmark 17,698 5,593, 91,099 425,419 
21,197 18,182 1,llL 
Prussia ‘ 165,528) 115,142 317,344 
183,231; 137) 55,817| 184,249 37 463 
Germany 295,481] 1,746 79| 273,723 176,746 
; 255.146 203,454 3} 55,363 
Holland. 205,087 185,087 3) 59,252 
99,897 99 502 22,999 
Belgium. : 58,787 31,117 26,074 
Channel Islands. | 
351,377 354,221 8 
470,013 5409. 513,131 296,639 
20,301 18,532 
72,013 56,395 
2,425 25, 1,723 
116,073 
14,015 
9,788 
15,829 
104,853 
1,607 
34,203 | 138,637 
Tonian Islands . 3 955 10,270 
Greece. . 27,323 
39,001 
Turkey . 73,067 257, 689 
Wallachia 


Syria. 662 2,141 


France. 


~ 


Portugal . 


Spain . 


N 


Gibraltar . 


Italian States. 


Malta. . 


e 
DA DADS DPA 
SELES ES 


4,783 17,304 
35,132 27,988) ° 
Africa . 223,534 1712326 47,555 
Asia 


3,658 
562,657 100, 879 810,332 185,526 
America: — 


British North- § St. . | 268 
ern Colonies 2? Sa. 619,263 115, 760 K 380,503 10,933 


| 
West} sa 211,574 10,755, 192,790 11,328 
Foreign West § St. 43,562). | 45.488 
Indies 65.527 48,986 73,636 100,265 
St. 31,746 40,895 29.811 463 
United States , Sa. 152.835 870,903 267,986 987 ,¢57 
Central and § St. 14,751 15,796 1,189 


Southern States 2 Sa. 326, 630 61,920 226,488 
Alacrane Islands . Sa. . 


Whale Fisheries . Sa. 275. 15,049 
Baltic Fleet . Sa 1 563, 3) 647 


140 


Total. . 22,787 5,270,792)18,193 3,680,447, 23,095 5,648,940 19,52 3,889,261 
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Scotcu Fisneries—In 1855 the Fisherigs were very successful. 
The quantity of Hrerrincs caught was 897,462 barrels, of which 
766,703 barrels were cured, and of these 280,581 were branded. The 
quantity exported to the continent was 344,029 barrels; and the whole 
fetched good prices. The Cop and Line fisheries produced 177,100 
ewts., of which 113,561 ewts. were cured dry, and 6,316 barrels cured 
in pickle. The total quantity exported was 29,154 cwts. and 25 barrels. 
During the year 11,747 boats were employed, manned by 41,602 fisher- 
men and boys. The total number of persons employed in the fisheries 
was 94,155, an increase over 1854 of 26,321 persons. ‘The number of 
‘square yards of netting used 80,031,507, an increase over 1854 of 
2,820,936 yards; and the yards of line were 34,023,034 an increase of 
3,503,370 yards. During the year Scotland contributed to the Naval 
Coast Volunteers 1,497 men, while England furnished no more than 
1,821, and Ireland only 683. 


Hops.—In the year 1855 there were 57,757 acres of land under cul- 
tivation for hops. The weight of the hops charged with duty was 
83,221,304 Ibs.; on which the total amount of duty was 728,183/., an 
average of 12/. 12s. per acre. Of foreign hops there were charged with 
duty 30,0194 cwts.. at a rate of duty of 1/. per, cwt. until August, and ° 
of 2/. 5s. subsequently. The exportation of British hops amounted to 
620,933 lbs., and of foreign hops to 12,1953 ewts. 


Matt.—From Oct. 10, 1854, to Sept. 30, 1855, there were manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom 4,513,718 quarters of malt, of which 
3,933,800 quarters were made in England, 395,646 quarters in Scotland, 
and 184,272 quarters in Ireland. In the same period there were used 
3,557,074 quarters in England, 114,839 quarters in Scotland, and 
172,018 quarters in Ireland; total 3,843,931 quarters. (By the 17 and 
18 Vict., cap. 94, the accounts are directed to be made up to Sept. 30 
instead of Oct. 10 as before, so that the return is short of a year by — 
the ten days. This is the case also with regard to the return of Brewers 
and Publicans.) 


Coa.s.—The quantity of Coals, Cinders, and Culm, shipped at the 
various ports of the United Kingdom in 1854, was 9,278,165 tons, and 
in 1855 it was 8,853,142 tons. The quantity exported was 4,309,255 
tons in 1854, and 4,976,902 tons in 1855. The declared value in 1854 
was 2,127,156/.; in 1855, it was 2,446,341/. The quantity of coal 
brought into London in 1854 was 4,378,732 tons, of which 3,399,561 
tons were brought coastwise, and 979,171 tons by railway or canal; 
in 1855 the total was 4,179,355 tons; 3,016,868 tons coastwise, and 
1,162,487 tons by railway and canal. There were also 40,289 tons of 
patent fuel brought in 1854, and 30,788 tons in 1855. 


CorreeE.—The quantity imported from British possessions in 1854 
was 48,895,184 lbs. ; in 1855 it was 46,880,830 Ibs. Of Cocoa, also 
from British possessions, the quantity was 2,749,826 Ibs in 1854, and 
4,794,571 Ibs, in 1855. 


Corton, Woot.—In 1855 there were imported from British posses- 
sions in the West Indies, including Guyana and Mauritius, 550,884 
Ibs. of cotton wool; and from the East Indies, including Ceylon, 
145,179,216 lbs. 
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Wine Imported, Exported, Retained for Home Consumption, &c., in 
the Year ending Dee. 31, 1855. 


uantities uantities 
Imported into charged 
"Kingdom, | Consumption. | Merchandise. 
Imported from— 
British Possessions in Gallons. Gallons, Gallons. 
South Africa. . 361,605 261,564 } 
Other British Possessions 1,838 1,624 
France . «© « 535,949 532,652 Of British 
Portugal. | 3,322,550 | 2,344,767] Possessions. 
Spain. « | 3,861,992 2,696, 126 3,708 
Madeira . ° 87 9442 33,346 
Holland «© 87 242 69 041 
The Canary Islands . 37,354 8,622 Foreign. 
The Azores. 423 ll 1,871,421 
Naples and Sicily . . 573.114 297,304 
Other Parts. . . 277,257 198,498 J 
Mixedin Bond. . . oe 226,239 8,628 
Total . . | 8,946,766 | 6,669,794 | 1,883,757 


ForEIcN, CoLontraL, and CHANNEL IsLanDs’ Spirits Imported, Ex- 


ported, Retained for Home Consumption, &c., in the Year ended 
Dee. 31, 1855. 


Quantities Quantities |g, _ |Quantities 
lantities 
fered | Exported 
Peaported. Consump- | Merchan- Secs use of the 
tion. dise. Navy. 


Proof Proof Proof Proof Proof 
Rum:—Of British Posses- | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons, 
sions, viz.:— 

West India and Mauritius ,7,225,849 (3,186,623 1,904,719 | 152,480 | 979,258 

Kast India and mixed 617,682 36,787 | 454,485 81,694 29,276 
Foreign (including Fo- 
reign and British, vatted 

together) 869,806 165 849,800 1,982 95,889 


Allsorts, . (8,714,337 3,223,575 3,209,004 | 246,156 1,104,023 


Brandy . « « [1,943,908 (1,525,578 | 910,423 | 91,963 2,157 
Geneva .-. 219,041 29,181 176,418 15,428 
Other Foreign and Colonial 

Spirit. . . . 96,747 14,353 22.827 148 
Spirits mixed in Bond. . 145,513 6u7 |- .. 


Total . . |10,974,033 |4,788,687 4,464,185 | 354,302 11,106,680 

Britiso Sprrits.—The total number of gallons brought to charge 
for excise duty in the United Kingdom in the year 1855, was 22,186,077 
gallons ; the amount of duty received was 7,707,931. In the year the 
duty had been raised in England, from 6s. 10d. to 8s.; in Scotland, 
from és. to 8s.; and in Ireland from 4s. to 6s. 2d. The amount culy 
exceeded that of the previous year by 47,153/.; and the quantity was 
diminished by 3,797,507 gallons. The diminution was chietly in 
Scotland and Ireland, where the greatest rise of duty was imposed. Of 
British spirits exported to our own colonies, in 1854 there were 
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474,042 gallons, of which 355.436 gallons went to Australia. In 1855 
there were only 312,265 gallons exported; Australia taking only 
178,294 vallons. To foreign countries, in 1854, only 206,502 gallons 
were sent, while in 1855 there were 3,528,426 gallons; France alone 
taking 3,068,766 gallons, against 42,652 gallons in 1854. The increased 


quantity was no doubt required to make up for the deficiency of the 
brandy crop in that country. 


Sucar, Mevasses, and Rum.—In the years ending June 30, 1855 
and 1856, the quantities imported were :— 


Duty Received 


1855 ,on Home Consumption. 


| 1855 1856 


| 


£ 
2,835,530 


Unrefined, from British Possessions, cwts.!5 116,031 |5,522,839 ‘3,752 746 


— Foreign produce . 
Refined, and Sugar Candy, 
Melasses, British . . . 

Foreign 
Run, from British Possessions 
Foreign 


British 
galls, 


3,117,665 

12,619 
341,290 
332,631 
559,423 
7,967,621 
655,080 


2,253,290 
5,908 
402.489 
331,782 
575,389 
8,229,505 
856,452 


11,968,683 
7.910 
302,710 
81,432 
133,802 
1,354,000 


1,353,828 
4,856 
305,990 
78,355 
140,382 
1,305,772 
249 


| 119 


Mrxenats.—The following is the quantity in 
dom in the years 1854 and 1855 :— 


Coals. 
Trou ore . 
Pig Iron . 
Copper ore 
Lead ore 
Tin ore . 
Silver. 
Zine ore . 
Salt . 
Arsenic . 
Barytes . . 
Nickel and Cobalt 
Sulphurores. . 


the United King- 


1854 
tous 64,661,400 
3,858,230* 
3,069,874 
204,147 
90,548 


1855 
64,451,076 
9,479,657 
3,217,154 
218,635 
91,634 
8,972 


151,000 
3,301 
75 
122,100 
* The return for 1854 is incomplete; the quantity of ore raised in Yorkshire, Scotland, 


and Wales, was not known; but it may be presumed to be about 9,000,000 tons from 


the produce of iron. In other minerals, also, the return for 1854 is defective ; salt and 
zinc particularly. 


Corper.—In 1855 there were imported into the United Kingdom 
58,089 tons 8 cwts. of copper ore; 8,510 tons 4 cwts of regulus; 
3,624 tons 17 ewts. of unwrought copper, in bricks, pigs, &c. ; 1,168 tons 
17 ewts. of old copper for remannfacture, and 4,419 tons 3 cwts. partly 
wrought, in bars, &c.; 269 tons 16 ewts. in plates and coin; and 513 
tons of copper-plates and manufactures. Of British copper the total 
exports amounted to 16,658 tons 6 cwts. and 27 tons 10 ewts of ore. 


Trx.—In 1855 the quantity of tin imported amounted to 1,612 tens 
7 ewts., and 84 tons of tin ore; and there were 1,347 tons 5 ewts. of 
British tin, and 280 tons 8 ewts. of foreign, 


| 
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8,747 
OZ. 562,659 561,906 
tons 4,864 8,486 
965,000 1,821,614 
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Zixc.—Of Zinc or Spelter in 1855, there were imported 17,852 tons, 
and 236 tons 16 cwts. of oxide of zinc; and there were exported 
2.516 tons 18 ewts. of British zine, and 2,635 tons 18 ewts. of foreign. 


Leap.—In 1854 and 1855 the following were the quautities 
imported :— 
Lead, Pig & Sheet. Lead Ore. Lead, Red. Lead,White. Lead, Chromate, 
tons. cwt, tons. cwt. tons.cwt. tons. cwt. tons. cwt. 
1854 . . 11,858 0 1,156 6 0 1 30 0 ne 
1855 . . 7,216 0 742 0 01 31 4 2 0 


The quantities exported were, of British: — 


Lead, Pig &Shect, Lead Ore. Lead, Red. Jead,White. Shot. Litharge. 

tons. cwt. tons.cwt. tons, cwt. tons. cwt. tons.cwt. tons.cwt. 

1854 . . 17,857 0 104 0 1,102 16 1,814 16 1,748 0 373 0 
1855 . . 20,466 0 564 0 1,781 17 3,008 13 1,681 0 230 0 


with about 200 tons of foreign in the two years. 


Woot AND WooLLeN Manuractures.—The quantity of Wool 
imported in the year 1355 into the United Kingdom, was 99,300,446 lbs., 
of which 74,613,223 Ibs. were from British possessions out of Europe ; 
and there were re-exported 29,453,446 lbs. Of Goat’s Hair or Wool 
there were 2,928,411 lbs. imported, and 204,666 lbs. re-exported. The 
declared value of British Woollen Manufactures exported in the year 
was 7,712,481/. ; and that of Woollen Yarn 2,026,095/. 


CuHEEsE.—In the year 1855, the aggregate amount of cheese im- 
ported into the United Kingdom, was 384,192 ewts., of which 67,001 
ewts, were from the United States; aud the remainder from various 
parts of Europe. 


Brewers.—The total number of Common Brewers in 1855, in 
England and Wales, was 2,290; in Scotland, 120; in Ireland, 104. 
Of Victuallers there were in England 62,128; in Scotland, 9,648; in 
Ireland, 15,781. In England there were 40,179 persons licensed to 
sell beer to be drunk on the premises, and 2,837 licensed to sell beer 
not to be drunk on the premises ; in Scotland, there were 3,329 grocers 
licensed to sell beer, spirits or wine not to be drunk on the premises; 
and in Ireland 270 who sell spirits only under the same limitation. 
In England 25,317 victuallers and 13,484 beersellers, and in Scotland 
137 victuallers brew their own beer. The total quantity of malt used 
for brewing was 3,843,932 quarters. 


AustTraLia.—The account of the Imports from Australia, into the 
United Kingdom, exclusive of gold, show some curious results. In 
1855 the product of copper ore and regulus was 3,565 tons; in 1852 
it had been 9,983 tons. Of copper, wrought and unwrought, 377 tons 
against 1,005 tons in 1852. In 1854, there were 72,083 cwts. of corn 
and flour received, and 2,741 cwts, in 1855; these must have been 
returned as being exported in excess, for in the same years the exports 
of corn and flour from the United Kingdom amounted in value to 
237,458/. and 283,1827. Of hides untanned there were imported 
42,625 cwts., and tanned 491,069 lbs.; in 1852 the amounts were 
30,244 ewts. untanned, 642,198 Ibs. tanned, proving that labour had 
been diverted; while of tallow, in 1855, the quantity exported was 
only 52,481 cwts. against 159,333 ewts. in 1852, an evidence that sheep 
are no longer boiled down for the fat. Of wool, on the contrary, the 
produce increases steadily every year; in 1852 the quantity was 
42,715,278 Ibs., in 1855 it was 48,783,813 Ibs, 
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The Exports from the United Kingdom to Australia are also notice-: 
able. Apparel, slops, and haberdashery were sent in 1853 to the value 
of 3,569,423/.; in 1855 the amount was only 822,316/. Of beer and 
ale the value sent was 624,170/. in 1853; in 1855 it was 387,761/. Of 
cotton manufactures the value sent in 1853 was 1,015,936/. ; in 1855 it 
was 266,878/. Of cutlery the value in 1853 was 623,817/., in 1855 it 
was 287,584], Leather and leather manufactures decrease from 
1,028,507/. in 1853 to 502,313/, in 1855. Linen from.8,250,983 yards in 
1853 to 2,144,487 yards in 1855. Woollen manufactures from a 
value of 1,321,894/. in 1853, decrease to 259,389]. in 1855. On the 
other side, iron, mill-work, and machinery’ increase; iron from 
32,911 tons in 1853 to 37,985 tons in 1855; and machinery from a 
value of 114,094. in 1853 to 167,4411. in 1855. Soap and candles also 
increase from 5,778,026 lbs. in 1853 to 7,013,388 Ibs. in 1855. In lead 
and shot the amount in 1853 was 1,243 tons, and 1,45€ tons in 1855; but 
in 1854 the quantity sent was 3,328 tons. The total exports from the 
United Kingdom of its produce and manufactures to Australia in 1853, 
was 14,272,991/.; and in 1855 it was 6,030,497. Of foreign and colonial 
merchandise the chief articles are spirits, wine, tea, and tobacco. 
Of foreign spirits there were sent 1,750,871 gallons in 1853, and 
1,107,723 gallons in 1855; of wine 1,815,737 gallons in 1853, and 
519,761 gallons in 1855; of tea, 99,222 lbs. in 1853, and 61,637 Ibs. in 
1855; of tobacco, 1,455,842 lbs. in 1853, and 1,534,888 lbs. in 1855. 


IV. Police, Crime, and Law. 


METROPOLITAN Potice.—In the year 1855 the total cost of the 
Metropolitan Police was 405,566/. 12s. 3d, The amount paid by the 
various parishes was 263,671/. 17s.; of which 222,479/. 18s, was paid 
by the original district, rated at 6d. in the pound on a rental of 
8,899,166/.; and 41,191/. 19s. by the extended district, rated at 2d. in 
the pound on a rental of 1,647,6781. The Treasury pay 100,473/, 13s. 4d. ; 
and 35,744/. 19s. 7d. are derived from various special sources, such 
as attending at public offices, at theatres, and on private individuals, 
conveyance of prisoners, &c. The balance, 5,686/. 2s. 4d., is drawn 
from the balance left at the end of 1854. The balance in hand at 
the end of 1855 was 58,105/. 7s, 3d. The number of persons employed 
in the force was 5,783. 


ReEForMATORY ScHooLs.—Thirty-seven of these schools, either under 
the provisions of the Act 17 and 18 Vict. cap. 86, or that of 17 and 18 
Vict. cap. 74, have been established and certified. Nincteen are in 
England, capable of containing from 60 to 20 each. The eighteen in 
Scotland are on a much larger scale: that for Aberdeen can receive 
300 boys and 100 girls; at Glasgow one school receives 318 boys, and 
a separate school 200 girls; at Edinburgh two schools receive one 380, 
the other 286. In England the schools ean receive 630 inmates, besides 
three of which the capabilities are not stated. In Scotland provision is 
made for 2,669 inmates. The number of children under fifteen years 
of age in various prison schools in England at various dates of March 
and April, 1856, was 685, of whom 584 were boys, and 101 girls. In 
Wales there were two prison schools, with one pupil in each. The In- 
dustrial, Ragged, and Reformatory Schools in Kngland and Scotland 
receiving Government assistance were 57 in number; the amount dis- 
tributed among them was 1,936/. 15s.; and the number of children 
recovered was 2,033 boys, and 813 girls, 
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LetTErs oF LicensE.—On March 11, 1856, the number of Convicts 
who had received, under the Act 16 and 17 Vict. cap. 99, ‘orders of 
license”? was 5,512. Of this number, 447 had been convicted of, or 
charged with, subsequent offences; and 179 had their licenses revoked. 


Convicts.—The number of convicts who have received orders of 
license, from the passing of the Act 16 and 17 Vict. cap. 99 (1854) to 
March 1856, was 5,152. Of this number 447 had been convicted of, or 
charged with, subsequent offences; 179 had had their orders of license 
revoked, and 554 licenses had been refused or withheld for misconduct. 


Convicts, IRELAND.--The number of convicts in confinement in the 
various convict prisons of Ireland on January 1, 1856, was,—in 
No. in Prison. No. in Hospital. 
Mountjoy . 468 
Newgate . 166 
Smithfield . 140 Males. 
Philipstown, 240 
Spike Island 1,393 
Grangegorman 259 
Cork . 332 | Females, 


ConsTABULARY Force, [RELAND.—On January 1, 1856, the total 
effective force was as follows:—Inspector-general, deputy and assistant 
inspectors, paymaster, &c., 9; county inspectors, 35; sub-inspectors, 
251; head constables 318; constables, 2,075; sub-constables, 9,110; 
total, 11,798, of which number 189 formed a reserve force at Phenix 
Park. The vacancies were 662. The number of horses belonging to 
the force was 348. The total expenditure for the year was 644,490/., of 
which 21,6871. were contributed by counties and towns, and the re- 


mainder charged on the Consolidated Fund, The stipendiary magis- 
trates number 71, as last year. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS, [RELAND.—On February 1, 1856, there were 
253 children under 15 years of age in the various prisons of Ireland, of 
whom 9 were under 10 years of age, 8 between 10 and 11, 13 between 
11 and 12, 58 between 12 and 13, 62 between 13 and 14, and 103 between 
14 and 15. Of the total number 193 were boys, and 60 girls. Their 
offences were almost entirely felony, larceny, and vagrancy. 


HovusEBREAKING IN SCOTLAND.—In the twelve months from June 30, 
1854, to July 1, 1855, 6,254 cases of housebreaking, of which 5,104 were 
in various towns, and 1,150 in the country. The total estimated value 
of the property stolen was only 9,734l. 6s.; less than 2/. in each case. 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh scem the greatest sufferers; Aberdeen fur- 
nishing 1,244 cases, with an amount of loss of 1,050/. 13s.; and Edin- 
burgh having 2,911 cases, with a loss of 3,701/. 19s. Glasgow gives 
only 75 cases, and a loss of 299/. 3s.; but it, with Lanark, Airdrie, and 


Hamilton, are returned among the country districts, and not with the 
towns, 


Rorat Poxrice, Scornanp.—In 1855 the rural police in Scotland 
amounted in number to 468. ~ Lanarkshire, the island of Bute, and the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles had none. The expense for the year was 
24,123/.; but in some cases clothing is supplied in addition. 
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County Covurts.—In 1855 the number of plaints was 538,168; 
amount claimed under the plaints 1,495,605/.; the total number of 
causes tried, for which judgment was entered, 285,178; amount for 
which judgment was obtained, and exclusive of costs, 736,077/.; paid 
into court before judgment, 111,127/.; the total amount of fees was 
268,731/. The number of causes tried by jury was 685, in 338 of which 
the party requiriug a jury gaived a verdict. 74,081 executions were 
issued against the goods of defendants; 14,967 warrants of commitment 


were issued; and 6,480 persons were actually taken to prison under such 
warrants. 


InsoLveNT Desrors’ Court.—From July 28, 1853, to June 10, 1856, 
the number of petitions presented in prison cases was 2,301; of these 
there were 169 in which no schedule was filed, and on the remaining 
2,132 the commissioners adjudicated. There were 1,643 ordered to be 
discharged forthwith, 347 after limited periods of imprisonment, and 
the remainder either did not appear, the petitions were dismissed, or 
the cases adjourned. Of protection cases there had been 2,688 peti- 
tioners: of these 2,275 were heard and adjudicated upon, and in 2,025 
the petitioners were discharged forthwith, or protection granted upon 
periodical payments being made, 


V.—Population, Emigration, Poor Laws, §c. 


EmicraTIon:—The emigration from the United Kingdom to Aus- 
tralia, including Van Diemen’s Land and New Zealand, was 83,237 in 
1854, and 52,309 in 1855: in the first of these years 41,065 were assisted 
in procuring a passage, and in the latter year 28,016: the remainder 
were unassisted. Of the unassisted in 1855 there were 14,733 males, 
and 9,560 females; of the assisted there were 8,542 adult males, and 
13,574 adult females ; 2,457 male, and 2,791 female children; and 314 
male, and 338 female infants. 

In 1854, in New South Wales, 83,396 acres of land were sold at an 
average of 3/1. 5s. per acre. ‘The total amount of purchase money was 

72,0781.; while leases, licenses, and quit-rents produced 52,913/.; the 
pulation was 251,315; the value of exports 4,050,126/.; the value of 
imports 5,981,003/., of which 3,699,623/. was the produce or manufacture 
of Great Britain; the land in cultivation was 130,944 acres; the value 
of exports of wool 1,181,956/.; and that of tallow 164,256/. The number 
_ of horses in the colony was 148,851, of horned cattle 1,576,750, of pigs 
62,255, and of sheep 8,144,119. The value of the gold exported was 
773,292. The convictions for offences amounted to 637, of which 477 
were for felonies, and 160 for misdemeanors. 

In Victoria the territorial revenue, arising from land-sales, licenses, 
rents, &c., in 1854, was 1,426,448/. The total population was estimated 
at 273,792 persons, of whom 100,000 were at the gold fields. During 
the year 317,168 acres of land had been bought at public auction at an 
average of 4/. peracre. The value of the gold exported was 8,770,79¢/. 

In South Australia, in 1854, there were sold 213,925 acres, of which 
173,974 acres were sold by auction at an average of 1/. 18s, per acre, 
and 39,951 acres by private contract at an average of 11. 2s, per acre. 
The extent of land now disposed of is 1,217,323 acres; about 196 millions 
of acres are undisposed of. The ‘runs’ occupied under 14 years’ leases 
extend over 10 millions of acres, and maintain a million and a-half of 
sheep, beside other cattle, Of the occupied lands 89,944 acres were 
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under wheat. The imports of 1854 amounted to 2,054,453/.; the 
exports to 1,322,822/., of which 499,718/. was in bullion. The total 
revenue receipts were 449,429/., the total expenditure 393,288/.. Asnm 
of 64,000/, had been expended on the Adelaide City and Port Railway, 
92,000. on the main roads, and 12,648/. on the district roads of the 
colony. 

Western Australia progresses slowly, but satisfactorily. In 1854 
there were 2,232 acres of land bought, at an average of 1/. 10s. per 
acre; and leases and licenses produced 2,984/., making a total of 6,433’. 
The stock and crops have been largely increased, and are sufficient to 
meet the wants of the anticipated immigrants, military pensioners, and 
convicts. In this colony are scattered 3,400 convicts, who are engaged 
in repairing roads or executing public works of utility, and are said to 
be productive of good to themselves and the colony. 

In Van Diemeu’s Land—now Tasmania—the land revenue amounted 
to 112,225/. There were sold 34,433 acres of country allotments at an 
average of I]. 1s. per acre; 2,245 acres of town and suburban lots at an 
average of 18/. 13s. per acre, and 29,152/. were recorded for 2,284,214 
acres held under depasturing licenses. The value of the imports was 
2,604,689/., of which 1,776,694/. was from Great Britain; the exports, 
the chief of which are wool, oil, timber, cattle, flour, and grain, 
amounted to 1,453,021/. The extent of land under cultivation was 
127,782 acres, of which 49,920 were under wheat, and 35,320 under 
oats. The number of sheep was 1,631,308; of horned cattle, 103,752 ; 
of horses, 17,384; and of pigs, 22,598. 


ToTaL PopuLaTion, and Birtus, DEatTHs, and MarriaceEs, in Enc- 
LAND and WaALEs, and SCOTLAND. 


ENGLAND stimat 
Ww Births. Deaths. Marriages. 


15,929,000 512,158 343,847 122,495 
16,124,000 517,739 349,519 118,825 
16,320,000 527,325 346,446 123,818 
16,520,000 540,763 356.950 132,249 
16,721,000 543,521 349,366 143,743 
16,925,000 572,625 390,315 145,664 
17,132,000 539,965 423,304 135,845 
7,340,000 563,059 399,800 138,230 
17,552,000 578,159 440,853 141,883 
17,765,000 593,422 368,986 152,738 
17, 983.000 615,865 395,174 154,206 
18,205,000 624,171 407,938 158,439 
18, 403,000 612,391 421,097 164,520 
18,618,000 634, 506 438,239 159,349 
18,786,000 635,123 426 ,242 149,736 


Scor.anp. 


1855 3,004,290 93,498 62,154 19,639 


* Estimated for the middle of the year, and including army, navy, and merchant 
seumen at home. 


Note,—The Registration Act for Scotland came into operation on Ist of January, 1€55. 


1841 
1842 
1843 7 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
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Noumser of Emrcrants from the Untrep,Kinepom to various 


Destinations. 


| To the To the To Other 
Years. | North American United States.) New Paces 

1841 | 38,164 45,017 32,625 2,786 | 118,592 
1842 | 54,123 63,852 [8,534 1,835 | 128,344 
is43 | 23,518 28,335 3,478 1,881 57,212 
1844 | 22,924 43,660 2,229 1,873 | 70,686 
1845 | 31,803 58,538 830 2,330 | 93,501 
1846 | 43,439 $2,239 2,347 1,826 | 129,851 
1847 | 109,680 | 142,154 4,949 1,487 | 258,270 
1848 | 31,065 | 188,233 23,904 4,887 | 248,089 
1849 | 41,367 | 219,450 32,191 6,490 | 299,498 
1850 | 32,961 | 223,078 16,037 8,773 | 280,849 
1851 | 42,605 | 267,357 91,532 4,472 | 335,966 
1852 | 32,873 | 244,261 87,881 3,749 | 368,764 
1853 | 34,522 | 230,885 61,401 3,129 | 329,937 
1854 | 43,761 | 193,065 83,237 3,366 | 323,429 
1855 | 17,966 | 103,414 52,309 3,118 | 176,807 


VacctnE Report.—The annual report for 1856 states that in the 
past year 220,639 charges of lymph had been sent out; part of which 
nad gone to Scutari, the Black Sea and the Baltic fleets, and had been 
found very useful. The number of vaccinations had been 128,495, of 
which 8,637 had been performed by stationary agents in the metropolis. 
The report also states that the practice of vaccinating is somewhat de- 
creasing in the Orkneys, “as small-pox is almost forgotten,” uo case 


having occurred for 20 years; and also in Ireland, where the supply of 
lymph has been somewhat deficient. 


Brrtus, Deatus, AND Marrraces.—In the year 1854 there were 
registered in England 634,405 Births, of which 324,069 were males, and 
310,336 females: of these 20,976 males, and 19,759 females, nearly 1 
in 16, were illegitimate. There were registered in the same period 
159,727 Marriages, a decrease of upwards of 5,000 from the preceding 
year ; of these marriages 134,109 were solemnised according to the rites 
of the established church, 7,813 in Roman Catholic registered chapels, 
9,873 at registered chapels of other Christian denominations, 52 at 
Quaker meetings, 287 at Jewish chapels, and 7,593 at the superintend- 
ing registrar’s office; 9,220 of the men, and 28,697 of the women, were 
not of.full age; and 47,843 men, aad 68,175 women signed the marriage 
register with marks; in 35,255 cases the register was so signed by both 
parties. Of Deaths in 1854 there were 437,916, an increase. of more 


than 16,000 over the previous year; of these deaths 222,422 were males, 
and 215,494 females. 


Brratus, DeaTus, AND MarrtaGEs, Scortanp.—In the year 1855, 
the first in which the registration has been in operation, there were 
93,498 births, of which 47,872 were males, and 45,626 females. Of 
deaths there were 62,154; of these there were 30,759 males, and 31,395 
females. The total number of marriages in the year was 19,639. The 


return is not nearly so full as that for England, probably through the 
machinery not being yet complete, 
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Poor Law Retr1er.—The total number of Paupers in receipt of relief 
on Jan. 1, 1856, in 624 unions and parishes, was 876,655, being an in- 
crease over the preceding year of 26,202 in the same number of unions: 
the returns from 620 unions only were given in our last return. Of 
adult able-bodied paupers relieved, exclusive of vagrants, there were 
152,174, of which number 52,653 were widows. Of the gross number 
of able-bodied paupers, 23,496 were in the receipt of in-door relief. . 
The increase was large in Lancaster, Middlesex, Surrey, and Warwick. 


Poor Re.rer, IRELAND.—In the year ending Sept. 29, 1855, the 
total number of Paupers relieved in 163 unions was 305,142; of these 
35,342 were relieved out of the house, and 269,800 in the house. The 
total expenditure for the year was 683,596/., of which 432,482/. was 
expended in in-door relief, and 4,702/. in out-door relief. The salaries 
and rations of officers amounted to 119,833/, 


INCREASE OF PoPULATION AND STATE OF THE PuBLIC HEALTH.— 
The return of the Registrar-General for the quarter ended on the 30th 
September, 1856, shows that the marriages are below the average in 
number, the births above the average, and the deaths below the average. 
As the births amounted to 157,633, and the deaths to 91,330, the natural 
increase of people in the quarter was 66,303. We have no returns of 
the immigrants into England and Wales. The emigrants from the ports 
of the United Kingdom at which there are Government emigration 
agents amounted to 50,228, of whom 19,225 were of English origin; if 
a due proportion of the numbers (6,907) of origin not distinguished be 
added to the 16,581 returned, §,542 sailed to the Australian colonies, 
973 to the North American colonies, and 9,710 to the United States.— 
The number of English emigrants exceeds by 3,695 the number in the 
summer quarter of the year 1855.—91,330 deaths were registered in the 
three months of July, August, and September, and the death-rate was 
1°899 per cent. per annum, the average rate being 2°199; so that it was 
during the last season *300 under the average of’ the preceding 10 sum- 
mer quarters, Out of the same population, there were six instead of 
the average tale of seven deaths. Cholera was epidemic in 1854, and 
the summer death-rate, then so high (2°423), fell to 1°854 and to 1°899 
in the subsequent summer quarters.—49,292 deaths occurred in the dis- 
tricts comprising the chief towns, 41,348 in the districts comprising the 
small towns and the country districts. ‘The annual rate of mortality in 
the summer was 2°282 per cent. in the towns, and 1°603 in the country; 
the average being 2°671 in the towns, and 1°814 in the country.—The 
density of the population in the town districts was such in 1851, that 
384 persons lived on 100 acres, while in the country districts 28 lived 
on the same ground; so that 14 were living in the same space in towns 
as was occupied by one in the country. It was shown in the sixteenth 
report that,under our present imperfect sanitary regimen, the mortality 
of the population increases in proportion as the population increases in 
density ; and there must, consequently, be some relation between these 
elemeuts.—In three districts of England the annual mortality during 
10 years was at the rate of 15 deaths in 1,000 living; in 14 districts at 
the rate of 16; in 47 districts at the rate of 17 in 1,000 living. Where 
the mortality rate was 15, 16, and 17, the average number of persons 
living on 100 acres was respectively 9, 17, and 22. Again, the annual 
mortality in the same period in 13 districts was at the rate of 27 deaths 
in 1,000 living ; while in 18 districts the rates ranged from 28 to 36 in 
1,000 living. The numbers of persons on 100 acres in these districts 
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were respectively 279 and 695.—In the group of town districts as they 
are classed in these quarterly returns, the average summer mortality 1s 
at the annual rate of 26°71 in 1,000 living, while the average summer 
rate cf the country and small town districts is 18°14 in 1,000 living. 
If it is assumed that 17°48 per 1,000 is due in both classes to other 
causes, then *66 of the rate in the country, and 9°23 of the rate in the 
* large town districts, may be referred to the impurities of the air and 
water; but ‘66 is to 9°23 as 1 to 14, or as 28 to 384; that is, as the 
density of population. So the excessive mortality, on this hypothesis, 
is in the same proportion as the deusity of the population, or as the 
density of the zymotic atmosphere by which that population is sur- 
rounded.—If 17 is taken as the natural rate of mortality, then the 
excess of the two rates will be as 1°14 to 9°71; if 16 is made the 
standard, then the excesses will be as 2°14 and 10°71, nearly as 3 in the 
country to 14 in the towns.—In no other country in Europe, it is be- 
lieved, has the mortality of 9,680,592 of the population been so low as 
16 in 1,000 during the last summer quarter; yet there is room for im- 
mense improvements in the sanitary condition of our country popula- 
tion. The germs of insalubrity are scattered about in every village ; 
for the rational laws of health are violated alike in the cottage and in 
the farmhouse. The dwelling-houses sometimes rest on damp un- 
drained ground; they lie often at the bottom of pit-like depressions of 
the earth, instead of standing on the sides of the higher grounds, from 
which the water flows away naturally, and the decaying organic ema- 
nations are dispersed and decomposed by the winds. The farmhouse is 
often close to the farmyard, on a low part of the farm, and is sur- 
rounded by buildings, ricks, and trees. In the yard, or near it, the 
refuse of the house, and of all the animals, is kept month after month 
undergoing fermentations, and giving off noxious vapours. Into the 
pond, out of which the cattle drink, the ammoniacal liquor falls that 
should find its way over the land. And it happens that if the air is 
stagnant for some days, if the temperature is high, if some sick person 
or diseased animal enters the place which is surrounded by salubrious 
fields, the farm becomes a scene of suffering, the cattle perish by pleuro- 
pneumonias, the children are attacked by scarlatinas, the wife has low 
fever, or the farmer himself dies, and his name, at a premature age, is 
enrolled in the register of deaths. About 6,426 English farmers die in 
a-year, and of them many are young; 2,€05 are under 65 years of age. 
—In the dairy, a little dirt spoils the milk, butter, or cheese; unless 
the vessels of the brewery are clean the ale is injured; and farmers 
have hence learnt by experience the importance of cleanliness in the in- 
terior of their houses. From them the taste for household cleanliness 
has been diffused through the surrounding population. They have only 
to render the air which they breathe about their houses pure to become, 
with those around them, the halest people in the world.—To place any 
of the new farmhouses and cottages to be built on certain elevations is 
the first point; to carry out and to cover with earth all the refuse of 
the house and yards daily would prevent the escape of the ammonia, 
the most precious part of the manure, and at the same time rid the 
atmosphere of the fatal malaria that surrounds the farmhouses and 
cottages of the country.—These matters well deserve the attention of 
English landed proprietors, as they are generally much better informed 
in sanitary matters than their agents, and can at once give effect to 
improvements beyond the reach of the small preprietors of other 
countries, 
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Amount of Exrenpep for IN-MAINTENANCE and QuT-pooR 
RELIEF in 624 Unions and ParisHEs under the Poor Law AMEND- 
MENT Act, in ENGLAND and WALEs during the Half-year ended at 
Lady-day, 1856. 


Counties. Out-door. Total. 


Parishes. 


ENGLAND. £ £. 


Bedford. . 16,787 | 21,240 
Berks . « 26,547 36.818 
Buckingham. 24,977 30,345 
Cambridge. . . 50,774 58,382 
Chester. 6 28,398 35,296 
Cornwall . 25,045 30,766 
Cumberland . 12,937 18,083 
Derby . 12,262 | 16,502 
Devon . « 62,899 75,4384 
Dorset « 28,074 33,280 
Durham 24,651 80,094 
Essex. 51,895 70,0380 
Gloucester 86,552 48,2060 
Hereford x % 16,104 19,117 
Hertford 25,713 | 36,106 
Huntingdon . 9,285 11,436 
Lancaster 101,657 | 153,006 
Leicester 26,191 33,548 
Lincoln . . 45,870 55,459 
Middlesex . 75,698 | 160,620 
Monmouth. . 
Norfolk. . 
Northampton 
Northumberland . 
Nottingham 
Oxford. . 
Rutland. 
Salop e 
Somerset . 
Southampton 
Stafford. . 
Suffolk . . 
Surrey . 


16,383 | 19,920 
62,222 76,883 
33,072 | 39,288 
30,394 | 86,449 
25,420 | 31,461 
27,729 | 34,440 
2,550 3,367 
16,593 | 22,377 
62,587 75,888 
44,627 61,€07 
31,804 | 43,318 
53,186 | 66,165 
53,047 | 90,079 
36.846 | 51,010 
32,025 43,152 
4,354 5,830 
41,484 | 50,446 
27,324 36,391 
York, E. Riding 18,056 23,369 
5, N. Riding 16,822 | 20,058 
»» W. Riding . 74,680 | 94,130 


Sussex . 
Warwick 
Westmorland 
Wilts . . 
Worcester . 


Totals of England, 1,447,582] 1,964,581 
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Amount of Monty EXPENDED, &¢c.—continued, 


Counties, | Indoor. Out-door. 


WALES. £. 
Anglesey . 
Brecon. . 
Cardigan . 
Caermarthen 
Caernarvon 
Denbigh . 
Flint. . 
Glamorgan. 
Merioneth . 
Montgomery 
Pembroke ‘ 
Radnor. . 


1,010 
428 
848 

22 

1,400 

1,096 

2,974 
314 
946 
871 
293 


@e @ © © @ 

Ost 


Totals of Wales 


11,102 134,074 


Totals of 624 Unions 
&e., in England and >624 528,101 | 1,570,554 | 2,098,655 


The above expenditure applics to 624 unions and parishes under the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, but does not include parishes under Local 
Act, Gilbert’s Act, and the 48rd of Elizabeth (excepting those acting 
under the Accounts Order of the Poor Law Commissioners), the total 
expenditure for in-maintenance and out-relief of which, for the half 
year ended Lady-day, 1854, may be stated at about 204,069/.. The 
cost of maintaining irremovable poor is included in the above return. 
The increase on the number of paupers beyond that of 1855 was 3 per 
cent., and the increase of expenditure 74,139/, 

The number of paupers in receipt of relief j in the above unions on 
July 1, 1856, in-door and out-door, was 795,111; on July 1, 1855, it 
was 812,954. Of these, in 1855, there were 15,902 in-door, and 116, 363 
out-door, who were adult able-bodied paupers, 51,467 of whom were 

widows. In 1856, on July 1, the numbers of the same class were 
14,442 in-door, and 108,545 out- door, the widows numbering 50,307. 
The wives of soldiers or sailors in receipt of relief were 2 264, and of 
wives whose husbands were in jail, 2,038. 


VI.— Miscellaneous. 


EpucaTion, SCIENCE, AND Art.—Sums granted for such objects in the 
years 1855 and 1856. 
1855 1856 
£. £. 

Public Education, Great Britain 896,921 451,213 

Science and Art Department . ‘ - 79,364 64,675 

Public Education, Ireland 215,200 227,641 
Commissioners of Education, Ireland, " Office 
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1855 
£ 
3,858 
7,952 
2,366 
9,552 
647 
300 
2,600 
56,180 
27,520 
4,000 


University of London . 

Universities, &c., in Scotland 

Queen’s University in Ireland 

Queen’s Colleges, Ireland 

Royal Irish Academy . 

Royal Hibernian Academy 

Belfast Theological Professors, &c. 

British Museum (Establishment) 
Ditto Buildings e 
Ditto Purchases 

National Gallery (including purch 

Scientific Works and Experiments 

Royal Geographical Society . 


es 0 
17,696 
6,409 

500 


£831,670 876,937 


Pustic Works AND BuiLtp1ncs.—Sums granted for such objects in the 
years 1855 and 1856. 

. 1855 1856 
&. £. 
154,952 194,575 

7,868 
69,544 89,114 
122,209 99,383 
122,841 207,305 
234,000 233,000 
375 384 
30,963 41,021 
5,876 19,350 
6,000 ee 


Public Buildings and Royal Palaces 
Buckingham Palace 
Royal Parks, Pleasure-Gardens, &c 
_ New Housesof Parliament . 
Holyhead Harbour, Roads, &c. . 
Harbours of Refuge . 
Port Patrick Harbour . 
Public Buildings, Ireland. ° 
Kingstown Harbour. ° 
Repository of Public Records . 


ee e e e ee 


£746,760 892,000 


SPECIAL AND Temporary OpsEcts.—Sums granted for such objects in 
the years 1855 and 1856. 

1855 1856 
£. 
10,945 18,626 
3,498 3,461 
12,390 16,022 
3,711 1,911 


General Board of Health . . 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Charity Commissioners (England) 
Statute Law Commission . . 
Civil Service Commission 
Sundry Commissions (Temporary) 
Patent Office (Salaries, &c.) 
Fishery Board (Scotland) . 
Trustees of Manufactures (Scotland) ‘ 
Commissioners of Highland Roads and Bridges 
Brehon Laws (Ireland), Publication Expenses 
Process Servers (Ireland), Expenses . . 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund 
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£ He 
3,879 
2,415 
4,800 
533 
2,975 
60,000 
25,643 
ee | 
17,639 
4,609 
500 
e ee 2,000 
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| 
6,900 
ee 8,152 
22,572 21,840 
14,000 13,500 
2,000 2,000 
5,000 5,000 
12,000 12,000 
900 900 
9,000 9,000 
69,115 70,900 | 
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1855 
£ 
2,270 
1,795 
68,500 
3,800 
17,000 


Joint Stock Companies 
Designs Registration. 
Local Dues under Treaties of Reciprocity 
Inspectors of Corn Returns ° 
Relief of Distressed British Seamen, and ot 
Quarantine Expenses 
Revising Barristers (England and Wales) 
Police at the Camp (Aldershott). ° 
Burial-grounds Inspection (Expenses). 
Windsor Improvements . 
Carisbrook Castle (Isle of Wight) Repairs 
Repository of Public Records, (Iron Doors) 
Embassy Houses Abroad . 
Protestant Cemetery (Madrid) . . 
Consulate Buildings (Constantinople) 
Spurn Point (River Humber) Works . 
Menai Navigation . 
Professors at Cambridge . 
Incumbered Estates Courts (Ireland) 
Census Expenses (Ireland) . 
National Gallery (Ireland) 
Lighthouses Abroad . 
Australian Expedition ° 
Monument at Scutari ° 
Orange River Sovereignty (Cape of ooo Hope) 
Chelera (West Indies) 
Building Courts of Law (Isle of Man). 
Army and Navy Medals . 
United States Claimants . 
Townley’s Escheat ° 
Galleries of Art (Edinburgh) 
Pall Mall to Green Park (Continuation) 
Inverness Bridge. 
Buckingham House, Pall Mall . 
Arctic Discoverers (Rewards) . 
Monument to Sir John Franklin. . 
Compensation to Dr. Southwood Smith 
Downing-street Buildings . 
Museum (Kensington Gore) 


ers 


£751,764 £449.573 


British Museum.—The total amount of expenditure for this insti- 
tution in the year ending March 31, 1856, was 62,004/. Of this sum 
26,0597. was for salaries to officers; 2, "4801. for house expenses; 14,697/. 
for purchases of books, manuscripts, coins, &c.; 12,0261. for bcok- 
binding, cabinets, ;_ 1,780/. for printing catalogues, making casts, &c.; 
883/. for excavations in Assyria under Sir H. Rawlinson; 3,982/. for 
purchases from the Bernal Collection; and 97/, for miscellaneous 
expenses. 

The number of persons visiting the general collections in the year 


| 1856 
£ 
2,301 
| 1,790 
Wa 29,000 
3,800 
17,000 
| 3,600 3,600 
: 7,338 
9,927 3,000 
«25,500 21,282 
3,718 1,544 
| 1,500 
9,000. 9,000 
. 4,578 6,912 
e ee 827 
5,752 2,084 
6,000 
627 
9,000 3,000 
. 8,000 3,000 
- 10,700 29,400 
e ee 15,000 
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1,550 
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1855 was 334,089. The number of visits to the reading-voom was 
53,567. The visits of students to the galleries of sculpture were 5,594. 
The visits to the print-room were 2,868, The visits to the coin and 
medal room were 1,446. 

At Hampron Court Pauace, in 1855, the total number of visitors 
was 141,420, of whom 49,780 visited on Sundays. 

To Kew Garvens, in 1855, the total number of visitors was 313,816, 
of whom 178,194 visited on Sundays. 


Pustic Lrsrartes.—Returns have been made from Birkenhead, 
Bolton, Cambridge, Hertford, Kidderminster, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Norwich, Oxford, Salford, Sheffield, Warrington, and Winchester, in 
all of which places public libraries have been established. The general 
results are reported in every case to be satisfactory: in some highly so. 
At Salford, in the first year, out of 3,000 consecutive issues of books, 
1,931 were works of fiction; in 1855, out of the same number, only 720 
were works of fiction. At Oxford it is said 235,000 persons have visited 
the library in two years (visits, we presume, are meant, and not distinct 
persons); and, it is added, the Public Library “ has proved of more real 
benefit, and rendered more sclid advantages to the middle and working 
classes in this city than any other measure which has been adopted.”’ In 
Liverpool, it is stated, ‘‘a marked improvement has been noticed in 
the habits and manners of the people who frequent the library.” ‘The 
return also mentions that in Birmingham, Cheltenham, Exeter, Isling- 
ton, and the City of London, the propcsal for establishing a public 
library has teen rejected. 


AGRICULTURE, SCOTLAND.—The returns for 1855 are, on the whole, 
more complete than those for 1854. In six counties, and in the Isle of 
Man, the returns are from occupants paying a rent of 20/. or upwards; 
in the other twenty-six counties the returns descend to occupants of 107. 
rent. The total number of occupants was 43,467. Woods, sheep- 
walks, houses and roads, and waste are omitted in the return; the 
number of acres under cultivation being only given, which is stated as 
3,530,068 against 3,431,485 in 1854. Of these 191,300 were in wheat, 
186,082 barley, 933,662 oats, 3,692 rye, 17,263 bere, 37,308 beans, 
5,456 peas, 15,0388 vetches, 449,404 turnips, 146,969 potatoes, 2,299 
mangold, 1,191 carrots, 1,209 cabbage, 3,461 flax, 1,429 turnip-seed, 
other crops (chiefly rape) 1,429, bare fallow, 22,462, grass under rota- 
tion (including what was formerly returned as permanent pasture) 
1,510,044, ‘The principal changes for the previous year is an increase 
of 23,084 acres of wheat, a decrease of 21,424 acres of barley, and a 
reduction of nearly half in flax. The stock returns show a large 
increase, particularly in horses and sheep; but in the previous return 
horses employed in agriculture were alone returned, now all are given; 
and lambs, previously omitted, are now included. In 1855 the numbers 
were—177,229 horses, 298,463 milk cows, 469,309 other cattle, 207,044 
calves, 5,694,900, sheep and lambs and swine 134,350. The gross 
arable produce was 5,063,074 bushels of wheat, 6,092,970 of barley, 
30,981,351 of oats, 556,957 of bere, 1,183,647 of beans and peas, 
6,461,988 tons of turnips, and 732,170 tons of potatoes. The highest 
average produce of wheat per acre was in Sutherland, 34 bushels; the 
lowest in Dumfries, 22 bushels; of barley the highest average is given 
by Haddington, 41 bushels; the lowest by Perth, less than 28 bushels; 
Haddington also, as last year, shows the highest average for oats, 453 
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bushels; the lowest is Arran, 25} bushels. Ayr ‘gives the largest 
average of turnips, 16 tons 11 ewt.; Nairn the lowest, 11 tons. Of 


potatoes the highest average is 7 tons 14 ewt. in Berwickshire; the 
lowest is 4 tons in Kinross. 


AGRICULTURE, IRELAND.—'The statistical returns for 1855 show a 
total increase of land under crops of various kinds of 112,392 acres: in 
wheat, the increase is 34,425 acres; in oats, 72,657 acres; in turnips, 
37,327 acres; and in meadow and clover it is 58,873 acres; and there 
has been a decrease in barley, rye, peas, and beans of 19,859 acres; in 
potatoes of 8,131 acres; in flax of 54,297 acres; and in other green 
crops, except turnips, of 3,683 acres. The land in 1855 was cropped as 
follows :—wheat, 445,509 acres; oats, 2,117,955 acres; barley, rye, 
peas, and beans, 267,565 acres; potatoes, 981,529 acres; turnips, 
366,497 acres; other green crops, 95,094 acres ; flax, 97,106 acres. 

In the same year the live stock numbered 555,536 horses, an increase 
of 9,607 over 1854; 3,556,616 cattle of all kinds, an increase of 58,715; 
3,598,471 sheep and lambs, a decrease of 123,748; and 1,174,224 pigs, 


a decrease of 168,325. The total value of the stock is estimated at 
32,958,3901. 


PRESENTMENTS, IRELAND.—The net amount of Presentments in the 
various counties of Ireland in the year 1855, for roads, bridges, jails, 
court and session houses, was 967,212/., which sum includes 108,422], 
for repayment of Government advances. 


AccIDENTs oN Rattways.—In the half-years from July 1 to December 
31, 1855, and from January | to June 30, 1856, the number of persons 


killed or injured by accidents on railways in the United Kingdom, 
was :— 


1855. 1856. 


Killed. | Injured.| Killed. Injured. 


Passengers, from causes beyond their own control 7 204 | 1 
Passengers, owing to their own misconduct, or 
Servants of Companies or Contractors, from 
causes beyond their own control . . . 10 20 ll 
Servants of Companies or Contractors, owing to 
their own misconduct or want of caution. . 35 
Trespassers or other persons, neither passengers 
nor servants, by crossing or walking on the 
railway e e 
Miscelianeous. . e e 1 


11 15 7 


| 


285126 
| 
| 


Length of Lineopen . . . 8,293 Miles. 8,461 Miles, 


Raitways.—The length of railway in England and Wales open on 
Dee. 31, 1855, was 6,217 miles; in Scotland, 1,091 miles; in Ireland, 
987 miles. The number of passengers conveyed in the half-year ending 
at the same date was, in England and Wales, 55,889,779; in Scotland, 
6,741,503; and in Ireland, 4,148,702. In England and Wales, 29,362,212, 
considerably more than half, were third class and parliamentary; in 
Scotland five-sevenths; and in Ireland somewhat less than ahalf. The 
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toial receipts from all sources of traffic in the half-year were 11,613,5501., 
of which 5,352,890/. were from passengers. ‘I'he agregate number of 
miles travelled by passengers in the half-year was 1,030,067,463, though 
the returns are not quite complete, an average of a trifle over 15 miles 


for each passenger. The number of miles travelled by trains was 
38,259,155. 


Jornt Stock Compantes.—-In the year 1855 there were 109 Joint 
Stock Companies provisionally registered, with limited liability (these 
were increased to 143 by February 1856), of which only 4 were com- 
pletely registered, and 144 provisionally registered, with unlimited 
liability, to the 77 completely registered. 


Loan Socteties.—In 1855 there were 319 Loan Societies registered 
in England, and 1 in Wales, at Cardiff. The amount actually paid by 
depositors and shareholders was 220,337/.; the amount in borrowers’ 
hands on December 31, 1855, was 328,471/.; the amount circulated in 
the year was 628,345/.; the number of applications for loans was 
148,084, and the number granted 125,078; the amount paid for interest 
in the year was 26,327/.; and the gross profit, including interest, and 
money paid for forms, inquiry, &c., was 37,658/.; the expenses of 
management were 14,471/. ‘The number of summonses issued against 
defaulting debtors was 10,046, and the number of distress warrants 615; 
the gross amount for which summonses were issued was 18,460/., and 
the amount recovered was 11,906/. 


TirHEs.—The total amount of rent-charges agreed or awarded to be 
paid in lieu of tithes in April, 1856, was 4,050,237/. 13s. Of this 
amount 678,355/. 1ls. was payable to clerical appropriators and lessees ; 
2,410,506/7. 7s. 6d. to parochial incumbents; 765,429/. 8s. 6d. to lay 
impropriators; and 195,946/, 6s. to schools and colleges. 


ScoTLAND.—The total valuation of Scotland, under the 17 & 18 Vict. 
cap. 91, is given in 1856 as amounting to 8,185,636/, 18s. yearly. The 
valuation is stated in counties; Lanark being the highest, 870,562/, 
and Cromarty the lowest, 7,830/. 15s. The number of proprietors is 
stated as 12,772, but many of these possess property in various counties, 
and therefore there are not nearly so many individuals. 


Army.—The number of Men and Non-commissioned Officers borne 
on the strength of the Army on July 1, 1854, was 162,029, of whom 
133,699 were effective. On January 1, 1855, the number was 193,670, 
of whom 135,088 were effective. On January 1, 1856, the number was 
206,836, of whom 154,806 were effective. And on April 1, 1856, the 
number was 206,943, of whom 163,333 were effective. 


Army Commisstons.—In the year 1854 the amount realized by the 
sale of Commissions was 531,333/, In the same year the following 
commissions were granted without purchase :—72 to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, 111 major, 27 to captain and lieutenant-colonel, 470 
captain, 36 lieutenant and captain, 1,019 lieutenant, 21 ensign and 
lieutenant, 759 ensign. 


Sirtixcs oF THE House oF Comuons.—In the Session of 1856 the 
House sat on 110 days; the average duration of each sitting was 7 hours 
54 minutes; the longest sitting was on Friday, July 18, from noon till 
a quarter io3a.m. The total number of hours of sitting after mid- 
night was 93}. 
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XIL—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 1858. 
[19-20 Victorie.] 


PARLIAMENT was opened this day by the Queen in person. 
On the subject of the war, which is the chief topic of the 
speech, Her Majesty said,—‘ Since the close of the last ses- 
sion of Parliament, the arms of the Allies have achieved a signal and 
important success. Sebastopol, the “great stronghold of Russia in 
the Black Sea, has yielded to the persevering constancy and to the 
daring bravery of the allied forces. The naval and military prepara- 
tions for the ensuing year have necessarily occupied my serious 
attention; but while determined to omit no effort which could give 
vigour to the operations of the war, I have deemed it my duty not to 
decline any overtures which might reasonably afford a prospect of a 
safe and honourable peace. Accordingly, when the Emperor of Austria 
lately offered to myself and my august ally, the Emperor of the French, 
to employ his good offices with the Emperor of Russia, with a view to 
endeavour to bring about an amicable adjustment of the matters at 
issue between the contending powers, I consented, in concert with my 
allies, to accept the offer thus made, and I have the satisfaction to 
inform you that certain conditions have been agreed upon which I 
hope may prove the foundation of a General Treaty of Peace. Nego- 
tiatious for such a treaty will shortly be opened at Paris. In con- 
ducting those negotiations, I shall be careful not to lose sight of the 
objects for which the war was undertaken; and I shall deem it right in 
no degree to relax my naval and military preparations until a satis- 
factory treaty of peace shall have been concluded.’ It was likewise 
stated in the speech that a treaty had been made with the king of 
Sweden and Norway, ‘ containing defensive engagements applicable to 
his dominions, and tending to the preservation of the balance of power 
in that part of Europe,’ and that a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, 
and Navigation had been concluded with the republic of Chili. The 
speech expressed Her Majesty’s gratification that, notwithstanding the 
pressure of the war, the resources of the empire remained unimpaired, 
and her reliance on the manly spirit and enlightened patriotism of her 
subjects, for a continuance of that support which they had so nobly 
afforded, In reference to plans of internal improvement, it was 
stated that measures would be proposed for the purpose of assimilating 
the Commercial Laws of Scotland to those of the other parts of the 
United Kingdom, for improving the law relating to Partnership, and 
tor affording relief to Merchant Shipping in relation to Local Dues and 
Passing Tolls. 

(Lorvs.) The Address in answer to the Queen’s Speech was moved 
by the Earl of Gosford, and seconded by the Earl of Abingdon. The 
Karl of Derby remarked on the omission of any notice of general 
foreign politics, of the affairs of India, or of the colonies, also the 
omission of any reference to Turkey or Sardinia, and more particularly 
to the defence of Kars. Lord Derby stated that himself and his friends 
would carefully abstain from any course likely to embarrass the Govern- 
ment during the progress of the negotiations, He regretted the absence 
of any reference to our relations with the United States. The Earl of 
Clarendon, in reply, stated that he had made an offer to the American 
Government to refer the differences with the United States to arbi- 
tration, and he hoped that offer would be accepted. He could not 
believe that between two nations bound together by so many ties of 
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blood and interest, and which had so long maintained friendly relations, 
such a question was not capable of an amicable solution. 

(Commons.) The Hon. W. Byng moved, and Mr. Baxter seconded, 
the Address in answer to the Queen’s speech, which was agreed to, 

Leb. (Lorps.) The Queen’s answer to the Address was brought 

1. up. 

(Commons.) Mr. Lowe moved resolutions in reference to Partnership, 
Joint-Stock Companies, and the Extent of Liability of Sharehclders, 
The resolutions were agreed to. 

Teb (Commons.) In Committee of the House Mr. Lowe carricd a 

“4, vYesolution dealing with the subject of Local Shipping Dues and 

* Passing Tolls, As an illustration of the oppressive 1.ature 
of such exactions, he stated that the Corporation of Liverpocl levied 
on shipping 105,250/., and out of this sum they were obliged by law to 
apply for maritime purposes no more than 40C/. a-year. Sir George 
Grey obtained leave to bring in a Bill to amend the Acts relating to the 
Metropolitan Police. The object of the bill was to place the undivided 
control and responsibility of the management of the police in the hauds 
of one Commissioner. 

Feb (Lorps.) On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, a bill was 

* read a first time, by which power is given to the Queen's 

Bench, in cases where, in the opinion of the Court, a prisoner 

would not have a fair trial at assizes, to remove the case into the 
Central Criminal Court. 

(Commons.) In answer to Colonel Dunne, it was stated by Lord 
Palmerston that no armistice would be agreed to with Russia till after 
the preliminaries of peace had been negociated and signed. The Police 
(Counties and Boroughs) Bill was read a first time. Mr. Brotherton 
moved that all debates, whether in the House or in Committee, should 
cease at midnight, and that no opposed business should be proceeded 
with after that hour. Mr. Ewart seconded the motion, whieh was 
opposed by Lord Palmerston, and negatived, on a division, by 111 
to 50. 

Feb (Lorps.) Lord Lyndhurst, in an claborate speech, brought 
under the notice of the House the subject of the Peerage for 
life recently granted to Mr. Baron Parke, by the title of Lord 

Wensleydale. He objected to the creation of life peerages entitling to 
a seat in that House as unceustitutional and without precedent. He 
contended that a system of life peerages would destroy the hereditary 
character of the House, and would give a dangerous power to the . 
ministers of the Crown. He concluded by moving that the subject be 
referred to the Committee of Privileges. Earl Granville, in reply, 
said that the measure was expedient, and being expedient, it became 
constitutional, and he should like to hear the word ‘constitutional’ 
defined separate from that qualification, The Lord Chancellor said 
that the Crown was the judge of whether a persoun’s title to a peerage 
was Valid or not. Members of the House sat there not by patent but 
by writ of summons. The principle had been universally acted upon, 
from Lord Coke to Lord Redesdale, that patents for life were legal. 
On a division there appeared, for the motion, 138 (present 79, proxies 
59), against, 105 (present 53, proxies 52); majority in favour of the 
motion 33. 

(Commons.) Mr. Collier obtained leave to bring in a Bill to transfer 
the testamentary jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts to the Superior 
Courts ef Common Law, and to the County Courts. Captain Scobeil 
moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the Naval 5 ala 
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the lists of Officers, Patronage, Promotions tnd Retirements, and the 
efficiency of the Service in all the grades belonging to it. Admiral 
Walcott seconded the motion, which was negatived by 171 to 80. 
Feb (Lorps.) On the motion of Earl Granville, a Bill was read 
sg. 2 first time for the appointment of a Vice-President of the Com- 
‘mittee of Council on Education, 

(Commons.) In reply to Mr. Baillie, who impugned the proceedings 
of Admiral Stirling and Captain Elliot in the Pacific, Sir C. Wood 
defended the conduct of these officers, Mr. Cobden addressed the 
House on the subject of the differences with the United States, depre- 
cating the idea of any serious quarrel arising out of such disputes. 
Lord Palmerston replied at considerable length, assuring the House 
that nothing consistent with a due regard for the honour and character 
of this country should be omitted for the purpose of avoiding a collision 
which would be a reproach to both nations. The Metropolitan Police 
Bill was read a third time and passed. The Partnership Amendment 
Bill was read a second time. 

(Lorps.) In reply to complaints of the Earl of Cardigan and 
the Earl of Lucan, it was stated by Lord Panmure that the 
Commissioners had not intended to east reflections on the 

noble earl who had spoken first; they had only stated what occurred 
in the Crimea in the autumn and winter of 1854. He (Lord Panmure) 
had referred the letter of the Earl of Lucan to the Commissioners. A 
conversation took place in reference to certain apparent discrepancies 
of statements contained in despatches of Colonel Rose and Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe. ‘The Earl of Clarendon said that the present was an 
inopportune time for discussing such matters, und he defended Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, than whom no one, he said, was more intimately 
acquainted with the Oriental Christians, or more desired the prosperity 
of the Ottoman empire. 

(Commons.) The House went into Committee of Supply on the Navy 
Estimates, when Sir C. Wood made a long statement in reference to the 
naval expenses of the war with Russia. Sir C. Wood concluded by 
moving a vote of 204,022/. to meet the excess of expenditure on the 
sum voted for the year ending the 5th of April last, which after some 
discussion was agreed to. 

Feb (Lorps.) Lord Lyndhurst moved that the House resolve 

* itself into a Committee of Privileges, which was agreed to, and 
the Committee proceeded to consider the question of Life 
Peerages, as remitted to them by the House. After Lord Lyndhurst 
had spoken, the Keeper of the Records of the Tower was called to pro- 
duce a rell of the reign of Richard II. in reference to the patent of the 
Earl of Huntingdon. 

(Commons.) Mr. Ewart obtained leave to bring in a Bill to extend 
the provisions of the Scottish Municipal Reform Act to certain royal 
burglis in Scotland now excluded from, the benefit of that Act. Mr. 
Napier proposed the following resolution, which was unanimously passed, 
namely,—That in the opinion of this House provision should be made 
with a view to secure the skilful structure and preparation of Parlia- 
mentary Bills, and promote the progressive amendment of the laws of 
the United Kingdom. 

Feb. (Commons.) On the motion of the Marquis of Blandford, 

13. the Formation, &c., of Parishes Bill was read a second time. 

Feb (Lorps.) The Earl of Ellenborough presented a petition 
14. from seamen of various ports, complaining that they were 

* obliged to go to sea in unseaworthy vessels, 
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(Commons.) Sir F. Kelly obtained leave to bring in a bill to Con- 
solidate the Statute Law relating to Offences against the Person. These 
statutes were comprised in 40 folio volumes, and embraced from 18,000 
to 20,000 different statutes. He proposed to subdivide and classify the 
whole of the subjects, and to re-enact the existing laws relating to each 
in one Act; so that the statute-book, instead of 20,000 Acts, would con- 
tain 200 or 300 only, each Act embodying the whole statute law upon 
one particular subject. Sir John Shelley moved for a return relating to 
the age and infirmities of the judges of the Superior Courts of Law in 
Ireland. Mr. Kennedy moved that the return should extend also to the 
English and Scotch judges. Mr. Napier defended the Irish judges. Sir 
George Grey thought that the motion was one which the House of Com- 
mons should accede to. Mr. Kennedy’s amendment was rejected by 
134 to 120; after which Sir John Shelley’s motion was carried by a 
majority of 132 to 121. Mr. Locke King obtained leave to bring in a 
bill to consolidate the laws relating to the summary jurisdiction of 
justices of the peace. 

Feb (Lorps.) Lord Brougham presented a petition from the 

* inhabitants of Carlisle, complaining of the conduct of the bishop 
for not cousecrating the burial-ground appropriated to Church- 
men, in consequence of the absence of any separation from the rest of 
the grounds other than a road. Tarl Granville expressed a hope that 
the new Bishop of Carlisle would take a wider and more liberal view of 
the matter than had been taken by a very small minority of the Epis- 
copal bench. On the motion of Earl Granville, the bill for the appoint- 
ment of a Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education, 
was read a second time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Roebuck moved, ‘That an humble address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying that she would be graciously pleased to 
direct that there shall be laid before the House a copy of the instructions 
given to Mr. Crampton.’ Mr. Roebuck addressed the House on the 
state of our relations with the United States; but after a lengthened 
explanation from Lord Palmerston, he withdrew his motion. The 
House sat in Committee of Supply for some time, after which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer obtained leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
Act relating to the superannuation of the civil service. 

Feb (Lorps.) The House resolved itself into a Committee of 

* Privileges on the case of Lord Wensleydale. Mr. Smith, an 
officer of the House, was examined in respect of certain prece- 
dents of the year 1660 and subsequent dates. In answer to the Earl of 
Albemarle, it was stated by Earl Granville that the Government were 
taking measures with a view to put down piracy in the Chinese Seas. 

(Commons.) The Lands Improvement Company of Scotland Bill 
was read a second time. The Court of Chancery (Ireland) Bill was 
read a second time, the Solicitor-General having consented to submit it 
to a Select Committee of the House for reconsideration. On the motion 
of Sir George Grey, it was agreed to appoint a Select Committee to 
inquire into the present constitution of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
for England, and into the operation of the Acts referring to that Com- 
inission, with the expediency of consolidating the Church Building Com- 
mission with the Ecclesiastical Commission. Mr. Muntz moved for a 
Select Committee to inquire how far the present monetary system is in 
accordance with the requirements of the country, and to consider if it 
cannot be improved. ‘The motion was negatived by 115 to 68 votes. 

Feb (Lorps.) The Vice-President of Committee of Council on 

* Education Bill and the Metropolitan Police Bill were each read 
a third time. 
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~ (Commons.) On the motion of Mr. Mackinnon, it was resolved to 
appoint a Select Committee to inquire into the expediency of establishing 
equitable tribunals for the amicable adjustment of Differences between 
Masters and Workmen. Mr. Locke King moved that there be prepared, 
under the direction of the clerks of Parliament, an edition of the sta- 
tutes at large, for the use of the House, including all such public general 
statutes and paris of statutes as are expired, or have been expressly 
repealed; and that, in the place of the statutes or parts of statutes 
repealed there be inserted the titles of the statutes repealed, the 
respective numbers and abstracts of the clauses repealed, with a reference 
in the margin to the statutes by which they are repealed. Mr, Ewart 
seconded the motion, and after discussion the vote was taken, when 
there appeared in favour 63, against 164, 
(Commons.) Mr. Headlam moved the second reading of ihe 
Medical Profession Bill. Lord R. Grosvenor thought the Bill 
would give a complete monopoly to the new body which it 
would create. Sir George Grey gave a qualified assent to the measure. 
The Bill was read a second time. 
Feb (Lorps.) Lord Panmure informed the House ; that Iler 
21. Majesty had appointed, by the advice of Her Ministers, a 
* board of general officers to inquire into the matters adverted 
to in the Report made by the Commissioners sent out to the Crimea. 
This board would have the power to receive and consider the statements 
of those officers whose conduct had been animadverted upon in the 
Commissioners’ Report. In reply to some remarks by the Earl of 
Derby, a statement was made by Lord Panmure as to the duties of the 
Secretary of State for War, and the relation of that office with the office 
of Commander-in-Chief. Lord Panmure’s statement elicited an expres- 
sion of satisfaction from the Earl of Derby, and also from Earl Grey, 
who said he was glad to hear his noble friend admit the complete 
responsibility of Her Majesty’s Government with regard to every act of 
military administration. 

(Commons.) Many petitions were presented in opposition to the 
proposed opening of places of amusement on Sunday: Mr. E. Ball pre- 
sented 109, and about the.same number were presented by Mr. Alder- 
man Challis, Sir Joshua Walmsley moved a resolution to the effect 
that, in the opinion of the House, it would promote the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the working-classes of this metropolis, if 
the collections of natural history and of art in the British Museum and 
National Gallery were open to public inspection after morning service 
on Sundays. Mr. Apsley Pellatt moved, as an amendment, that in the 
opinion of the House, moze frequent opporiuunities should be afforded fo: 
week-day inspection of the National Gallery, Government museums, 
and works of art; also that the British Museum should be opened five 
days in the week, and especially on Mondays and Saturdays, these days 
being most convenient for the working-classes. Lord Palmerston sug- 
gested the propriety of leaving the question of the more frequent 
opening of the Museum to the Museum Trustees, who had already given 
some additional facilities to the public, and thus the House might simply 
nezative the motion. Mr. Pellatt accepted Lord Palmerston’s sugges- 
tion, and withdrew his amendment, when the votes stood: for the 
motion, 48; against, 376. 

Feb (Lorps.) Lord Glenelg moved that the following questions 

29. be put to the judges: Is it in the power of the Crown to create 

* by patent the dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom for 
life? What rights and privileges does such grant confer? On a divi- 
sion, the votes stood thus :—contents, 111 (present 62, proxies 49) ; non- 
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contents, 142 (present 97, proxies 45): majority against the motion, 31, 
The House then went into Committee, when Lord Lyndhurst, after a 
lengthened speech, in which he referred to the law and practice on the 
question, moved that the Committee do agree to the following report :— 
‘The Committee has, as directed by the House, examined and con- 
sidered the copy of the letters patent purporting to create the Right 
Hon, Sir James Parke, Knight, a Baron of the United Kingdom for. 
life; and they report it as their opinion, that neither the said letters 
patent, nor the said letters patent with the usual writ of summons issued 
in pursuance thereof, can entitle the grantee therein named to sit and 
vote in Parliament.’ Earl Grey moved the following as an amendment: 
— That the highest legal authorities having concurred in declaring the 
Crown to possess the power of a peerages for life,and this power 
having in some cases been exercised in former times, the House of 
Lords would not be justified in assuming the illegality of the patent 
creating the Right Hon. Sir James Parke, Baron Wensleydale for life, 
and in refusing upon that assumption to permit him to take his seat as 
a peer.” The votes stood thus:—for Lord Lyndhurst’s motion, 97; 
against it, 52. 

(Commons.) In Committee of Ways and Means the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made a financial statement, and moved a resolution, 
which was agreed to, authorising a loan of five millions for additional 
expenses occasioned by the war, with another resolution for the funding 
of Exchequer Bills, on terms by which a saving of public money would 
be effected. 

Feb (Lorps.) The report of the Committee of Privileges on 

95, the Wensleydale Peerage was brought up and received, Lord 

“* Brougham said he was glad to find that the question of the 

appellate jurisdiction of the House had been separated from that of life 
peerage. 

(Commons.) <A debate took place on the Local Dues on Shipping, &e. 
Bill, on the motion for the second reading. Sir F. Thesiger moved that 
the bill be read a second time that day six months. The hon. and 
learned gentleman said that he did not oppose that part of the measure 
which referred to passing tolls, but he would strongly object to the 
course proposed with respect to local and differential dues. Mr. Lowe 
had grossly exaggerated the amount received, by the corporation of 
Liverpool from local dues on shipping. Mr. Lowe said that corpo- 
rations were only means to an end—the public utility—and when they 
ceased to serve this purpose, they ought to be abolished. ‘The 
debate was adjourned. ‘The Attorney-General obtained leave to 
bring in a bill to explain and amend the Metropolitan Local Manage- 
ment Act of last Session. The intention was to give to the new vestries 
the power to levy rates and to manage the poor. Sir B. Hall obtained 
the consent of the House to the appointment of a Select Committee to 
consider the best means of communication between those parts of the 
metropolis which lie north of St. James’s Park, and those parts which 
lie south aud south-west thereof, and to report thereupon to the House. 

Feb. * (Lorps.) On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, two bills 

og. Were read a first time, the object of which is to assimilate the 

~* Jaws of England, Scotland, and Ireland on certain questions of 
trade and commerce. 

(Commons.) On the motion for the second reading of the Local Dues 
Shipping Bill, Lord Palmerston intimated to the House that the 
Government had resolved to withdraw the measure for the purpose. 
of taking the whole matter into consideration, in order to refer to 
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a Select Committce the complicated details, which required careful 
examination. 
Feb. (Commons.) On the motion of Mr. Colville, the Justices of 
27. the Peace Qualification Bill was read a second time. . 
(Lorps.) The Earl of Derby called the attention of the 
Iicuse to the unsatisfactory condition of its appellate jurisdic- 
tion, and moved, ‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire whether it be expedient to make any, and if so, what provision 
for more effectually securing the efficient exercise of the functions of 
this House as a court of appellate jurisdiction, and to report their 
opinion thereupon.’ Earl Granville suggested that after the word juris- 
diction, the following words be added,—‘ And further, how any such 
provision would affect the general character of the House.’ After some 
remarks by Lord Campbell, Lord St. Leonards, Lord Brougham, and 
the Lord Chancellor, the motion was agreed to, and the Committee 
appointed. 

(Commons.) In answer to a question by Lord Stanley, it was inti- 
mated by Lord Palmerston that the Crimean Court of Inquiry would 
be an open one, and that, not being a court-martial, it would not have 
the power to administer an oath to the witnesses. 

(Lorps.) The Earl of Aibemarle, in moving for certain 
returns relating to the administration of justice in the Madras 
Presidency, called the attention of the House to the fact, dis- 
creditable to the East India Company and to the British nation, that for 
fifty years a system had been in use under which horrible tortures had 
been inflicted on natives of India, on the plea of eliciting evidence, 
especially in enforcing the collection of taxes. 

(Commons.) In answer to a question by Mr. Biggs, it was stated by 
Lord Palmerston that the Turkish Government had put a stop to the 
exportation of slaves from the coasts of the Black Sea and the slave 
ports in those countries. On the motion for going into a Committee of 
Supply, Mr. Roebuck submitted a resolution ‘ that the appointment of a 
Military Commission, to report upon the M‘Neill Report, was to substi- 
tute an inefficient for an efficient mode of inquiry, and that the effect of 
such appointment would be to shelter the misconduct of the inculpated 
officers.’ After a discussion, Mr. Roebuck withdrew his motion. 

tind (Lorps.) Lord Brougham laid on the table a resolution in 
reference to the collection of Judicial Statistics, by means of 
returns to be obtained from the Criminal Courts and the Civil 
Courts, including the Admiralty, the Ecclesiastical, and the Bauk- 
ruptey Courts. 

(Commons.) Mr. Layard called the attention of the House to the 
state of our relations with Persia. Lord Palmerston said it was hoped 
that the differences would be satisfactorily settled. In answer to Mr. 
Disraeli, Lord Palmerston stated that the preliminaries of peace had 
been agreed to, and a document embodying them had been signed by 
the plenipotentiaries in Paris in the course of last week. In a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means a vote of supply to the amount of 26,000,000. 
was taken. On the motion of Lord Duncan it was agreed to appoint a 
Select Committee to consider the Ordnance Survey of Scotland. 

March (UORDS.) The Earl of Stanhope, in an interesting speech, 
4 moved an address to Her Majesty for the formation of a 
National Portrait Gallery. The address was agreed to, the 
athe ‘to consist, as far as possible, of the most eminent persons in 
ritish history.’ 
(Commons.) Sir De Lacy Evans moved for a Select Committee to 
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consider and report to the House on the expediency of abolishing the 
system of Sale and Purchase of Commissions in the Army. Lord 
Palmerston, in reply, said that Government would appoint a Commis- 
sion of civilians and military men to consider this subject, on which Sir 
De Lacy Evans withdrew his motion. 

March (Commons.) Sir William Clay moved the second reading of 
the Church-Rates Abolition Bill. Lord John Manners moved 
that the bill be read a second time that day six months. Sir 

George Grey said that Government would accept the principle of 
abolition in all those places in which church-rates had been discon- 
tinued for a limited period, but of sufficient time to indicate that the 
parishioners had decided that the rate should not be levied in future. 
Dissenters should be relieved from the payment of church-rates, and on 
being so relieved should give up any claim to take part in the manage- 
ment of the proceeds of the rate. The Government would support the 
second reading of this bill, and in committee bring forward amendments 
to meet their views on the question, Lord John Russell censured the 
Government for not giving a better solution to the difficulties of the 
question, and intimated his intention to vote against the second reading, 
He objected to the principle that Dissenters were to be relieved, as 
such, from the payment of a rate for the benefit of the National Church. 
Lord Palmerston said that, practically, already the church-rate was a 
voluntary contribution in each parish of the kingdom, because, according 
to the law as it has been declared to stand, it depends upon the volun- 
tary act of the rate-payers in each parish, whether they will or will not 
raise this particular rate. Mr. Miall reminded the friends of the 
Church that they had an excellent substitute for the church-rate, if 
they would only avail themselves of it, in the zeal and liberality of 
their own members. The vote being taken, there appeared for the 
second reading 221, against it 178. 
March _,(L0R»s.) Lord Stanley of Alderley moved the second reading 
aren of the Exchequer Bills Funding Bill, the object of which is to 
authorise a loan of 5,000,000/. sterling. The motion having 
been carried, the standing orders were suspended, and the bill was read 
a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) Lord John Russell called the attention of the House to 
the subject of Education, in reference to which he laid on the table 
twelve resolutions, proposing an extension of the system of school 
inspection, the formation of school districts, the application to educa- 
tional purposes of charitable funds which are now either useless or 
injurious to the interests of the community, the conferring of powers to 
levy a school-rate, and the encouragement of education by the formation 
of libraries, offering prizes, and other suitable means. One (the 10th) 
resolution proposed that in every school supported in whole or in part 
by rates a portion of the Holy Scriptures should be read daily in the 
school, and such other provision should be made for religious instruction 
as the (district) school committee may think fit, but that no child 
should be compelled to receive any religious insiruction or attend any 
religious worship to which his or her parents or guardians shall, on 
conscientious grounds, object. After some discussion, Lord John Russell 
withdrew his resolutions, at the same time moving ‘That on Thursda 
the 10th of April this House will resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whoie House, to consider the present state of Public Education in 
England and Wales, which was agreed to. 

Diarch (Lorps.) The Marquis of Breadalbane brought up Her 

7. Majesty’s answer to the address in favour of a National Portrait 
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Gallery. The Archbishop of Canterbury, in presenting a petition against 
the abolition of church-rates without providing an equivalent, said, that 
considering that those rates were in some parts entirely abolished, while 
in others their collection gave rise to unseemly squabbles, he thought 
the best friends of the Church would be anxious to have some con- 
ciliatory measure passed, with a view to settle the question. 

(Commoys.) Sir J. Ferguson called the attention of the Government 
to the necessity of obtaining a pledge from the Russian Government 
that the graves of the British officers and soldiers in the Crimea should 
be respected. Lord Palmerston said the subject would not escape the 
attention of Government, and from the manner in which the Russian 
authorities had already conducted themselves towards our army, par- 
ticularly at Kars, there was no reason to suppose that those who had so 
treated the living would be wanting in due respect to the dead. 

March  (Lorps.) The Leases and Sales of Settled Estates Bill was 
10. recommitted. 

(Commons.) Sir George Grey moved the second reading of the Police 
(Counties and Boroughs) Bill, He stated that the present condition of 
England as to police was this:—In 20 counties there was no police 
force; in 7 it had only been partially established; so that half the 
surface of England and Wales was unprovided with a police force. 
Several of the smaller boroughs were without any police at all. In 8 
boroughs, with a population of 32,500, there was only one policeman 
for night and day duty; in 20 other boroughs, with an aggregate popu- 
lation of 82,000, there were two policemen to each borough. By the 
proposed measure counties would be not merely permitted, but required, 
to provide a constabulary force. Mr. Charles Forster moved that the 
bill be read a second time that day six months. After some discussion, 
the second reading was carried by 259 to 106. 

March _,(Lonps.) Lord Stanley of Alderley moved the second reading 
tT of the Agricultural Statistics Bill. After some discussion, in 
* the course of which the Earl of Derby spoke in favour of the 
measure, the bill was read a second time. The Marine Mutiny Bill was 
read a second time. On the motion of the Lord Chancellor a bill for 
amending the County Courts Act was read a first time. 
March .. (COMMOSS.) On the motion of Mr. Dunlop, the Reformatory 
12 Schools (Scotland) Bill was read a second time. ‘The Munici- 
* pal Reform (Scotland) Bill was withdrawn by Mr. Ewart, in 
consequence of a statement made by the Lord Advocate that he would 
bring forward a general measure on the subject. ‘The Bankruptcy 
(Scotland) Bill was read a second time. 

(Lorps.) On the motion of the Earl of St. Germains a bill 
was read a first time, the object of which is to legalise marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, when contracted in the Regis- 

trar’s office. 

(Commons.) Admiral Sir Charles Napier moved for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire tuto the operations of the Baltic Fleet in the last two 
years. Considerable discussion took place, in which Sir Charles Wood, 
Sir James Graham, and Sir Charles Napier took the principal part, the 
question being made chiefly a personal one between Sir Charles Napier 


and Sir James Graham. After the discussion, Sir Charles withdrew his 
motion. 


(Lorps.) Lord Brougham presented a petition, signed by 

2,000 women of various classes, praying for an amendment of 

the law respecting the property and earnings of married 

women. His lordship said that it was a shameful state of the law 
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which allowed a dissolute and worthless husband to seize on the earn- 
ings of his wife, which should have been devoted to the support of 
herself and children. The Marquis of Lansdowne read a letter from 
Lady Truro, making an offer to present to their lordships’ library the 
law library of her late husband. The letter was referred to the 
Library Committee, for the purpose of carrying Lady Truro’s message 
and intention into effect. 

(Commons.) Sir Erskine Perry presented a petition signed by Eliza- 
~ beth Barrett Browning, Mary Howitt, Mrs. Gaskell, Mrs. Cowdea 
Clarke, Mrs. Carlisle, and many other ladies, complaining of the state 
of the law as it affects the earnings and property of married women, and 
craving a remedy. Discussions arose in reference to the Paris Con- 
ferences and the Expedition to the Persian Gulf. Numerous notices of 
motion were given, to come on after the Easter recess. Mr. Lowe 
moved the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the subject 
of Local Dues on Shipping. Mr. Bouverie obtained leave to bring in a 
bill for the improvement of the University and College of Cambridge. 
The House, at its rising, adjourned for the Easter recess, till Monday, 
March 3lst. 

March , (©COMMons.) When the House re-assembled, Lord Palmer- 

;, ton stated that the Treaty of Peace had been signed at Paris 

* at 2 o'clock on the previous day, and expressed his conviction 
that the treaty, when its terms were known, would be satisfactory to 
this country and to Europe, as well as honourable to the contracting 
powers. Nothing, he said, could exceed the ability with which the 
British negociators had performed their arduous and difficult task during 
the negociations, The ratifications are to be exchanged within four 
weeks. In Committee of Supply Mr. Walpole called attention to the 
great expense of printing parliamentary papers, and particularly to the 
money expended in printing large masses of figures, usually appen- 
dices to reports of Commissions and Committees of the House. ‘The 
Vaccination Bill was, on the motion of Mr. Cowper, read a second time. 
Sir 8. Northcote obtained leave to bring in a bill to amend the mode 
of Committing Criminal and Vagrant Children to Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools. 

(Lorps.) On the motion of Lord Panmure, the Out-Pen- 
sioners (Greenwich and Chelsea) Bill was read a second 
time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hutchins, the Member for Lymington, who had, 
during the recess, left the Church of England and joined the Roman 
Catholic Church, appeared at the table and took the oath provided for 
Roman Catholics. Mr. Roebuck moved for an address relating to the 
Salaries of County Court Judges. At present there were two rates of 
salary—1,2001, and 1,500/. a-year, according to the amount of business 
transacted in the respective courts. Mr. Roebuck thought this system 
was unfavourable to the independence of the judges, and that the salaries 
should be equalised at 1,500/, Sir George Grey said the Government 
intended to adopt the principle of equalising the salarivs at the lower 
rate of 1,200/., but the subject would be more conveniently discussed 
when a bill now before the other House came to be considered. The 
motion was withdrawn. Mr. Bouverie obtained leave to bring in a bill 
to amend the law for Removal of Poor Persous chargeable in England 
who have been born in other parts of the Queen’s dominions—having 
reference chiefly to Scotch and Irish paupers. Sir George Grey 
obtained leave to bring in a. bill to reform the Constitution and alier 
the powers of the Corporation of London. The scope of the bill 
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was threefold: to reconstitute the corporation, to abolish certain laws 
and customs of the City injurious to trade, and to divest the corpo- 
rate body of certain anomalous powers now held by it. The bill 
proposed to reduce the number of wards from 26 to 16, and the number 
of the council from 232 to 96. The court of aldermen would be 
abolished, and its powers transferred to the common council. 

April (Commons.) The House went into Committee on the Medical 
Profession Bill, but on the motion of Mr. Walpole, the con- 
sideration of it was by a majority of 116 to 81 postponed till 

Wednesday next. 
April (Lorps.) The Earl of Albemarle moved an address to Her 
. Majesty for Papers referriug to certain cases which had 
*  oeenrred in the Madras Presidency, in which fourteen natives 
had been subjected to torture for non-payment of taxes. ‘The Duke of 
Argyll, in the absence of the President of the Council, said he hoped 
that the practice of torture would soon be abolished. ; 

(Commons.) In answering a question put by Mr. Ewart, in reference 
to the removal of export duties and dimes now charged by the Greek 
government, Lord Palmerston stated that such was the administrative 
capacity of those who now ruied Greece, that there was no part of the 
Greek territory in which persons and property were safe, except that 
portion between Athens and the Piraeus, which was guarded by the 
troops of the French government. Mr. Scott moved for a select Com- 
mittee to consider how far and in what direction recent legislation, and 
the substitution of other punishments for transportation, had influenced 
the existing amount of crime. Sir George Grey said, that in 1841 the 
total number of commitments (exclusive of summary convictions) in 
the United Kingdom was 27,760; in 1851, the number was 27,960, an 
increase of only 200, although the population had increased two mil- 
lions. Last year, indeed, the commitments had increased by 2060, but 
for that there were special reasons. Transportation had been abolished, 
because the Government found it impossible to continue the system, with- 
out coming into conflict with important colonies. Western Australia, it 
was true, was ready to receive our convicts, but they required such as 
were able-bodied and fit for hard labour, while the enormous majority 
of our criminals were so enfeebled in body by vice and debauchery, that 
they were of no use for such labour as that colony demanded, After 
discussion, the motion was withdrawn in favour of one proposed by Sir 
George Grey, confining the inquiry to the results of abolishing the 
system of transportation. The Attorney-General obtained leave to in- 
troduce a Bill to amend the Law relating to Criminal Appropriation of 
Trust Property. Mr. Bouverie obtained leave to introduce a Bill (which 
was read a first time) to amend the Poor Law of England, so as to bring 
non-parochial places under the general law as to the support of the 
poor. 

April ., (LOBDS.) _In Committee on the Agricultural Statistics Bill, 

PT" the Earl of Derby moved an amendment for the purpose of 
authorising the Lords of the Privy Council (instead of the 


Poor Law Board) to obtain the returns, but this amendment was nega- 
tived by 18 to 13. : 


(Commons.) In reply to Mr. Hildyard, it was stated by Sir George 
Grey, that the Mayors of Liverpool and Hull, and the Lord Mayor of 
London, had been communicated with, in order to ascertain what mea- 
sures could be adopted to put an end to the infamous traffic by which 
young women were conveyed to Hamburg for the purpose of prostitu- 
tion. Sir James Graham read to the House letters and statements in 
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support of his assertions respecting the conduct of Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier at the taking of St. Jean d’Acre, to which Sir Charles replied, 
vindicating himself in reference to his share in the attack, and fortifying 
his statements by letters of Admiral Stopford. 

April (Lorps.) The Earl of Eglinton called the attention of the 

Pre’ Government to the expediency of issuing a Royal Commission 

to inquire into the operation of the laws which regulate the 

currency of the United Kingdom. The Lord Chancellor and the Duke 

of Argyll, on the part of the Government, objected, and the motion was 
withdrawn. 

(Commons) On the question of going into Committee of Supply, 
Mr. Cowan moved an amendment, disapproving of the practice of bil- 
leting soldiers upon private families in Scotland. After a lengthened 
discussion, in which the Scotch members generally supported Mr. 
Cowan’s amendment, it was carried by a majority of 139 to 116. 
The Speaker having decided that there was nothing in the amend- 
ment which had been adopted, to prevent the House proceeding with 
Supply, several votes were passed, including 2,795/. for theological pro- 
fessors at Belfast, which was carried on a division by 85 to 31, and 
17,639/. for the National Gallery, which was carried, after discussion, 
by 152 to 72. Mr. Lowe obtained leave, and brought in a bill to amend 
the Law of Partnership, which was read a first time. 

April (Lorps.) The Agricultural Statistics Bill was read a third 

8. time and passed. 

(Commons.) On the motion of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, the Nawab of Surat 
Bill was read a second time. Mr. Muntz moved a resolution in favour 
of a more equitable adjustment of the Income and Property Tax, but 
the motion was lost by 194 to 63. The Lord Advocate obtained leave 
to bring in two Bills on Scotch Education, one for the improvement of 
parochial schools, the other in reference to burgh schools. Mr. Bowyer 
called attention to the constitution of the Board of Audit, and the 
defects of the law regarding the Audit of Public Accounts. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stated that he would lay on the table a return, 
showing the date up to which the public accounts had been fully and 
completely audited. 

April (ComMmons.) The second reading of the Oath of Abjuration 

Pp’ Bill was moved by Mr. Milner Gibson, and the motion was 

carried by 230 to 195. 

April ., LORDS.) On the motion of Lord Campbell, two of the 

‘O Scotch Judges, the Lord Justice-General, and the Lord Justice 

* Clerk, who were to give evidence before the House, were 

sworn at the woolsack iustead of at the bar of the House. A conversa- 

ae a place in reference to the contemplated alterations in St. James’s 
ark. 

(Commons.) Lord John Russell moved that the House go into Com- 
mittee for the purpose of considering resolutions proposed by him on the 
subject of Education. Mr. Henley opposed the resolutions, and a dis- 
cussion followed, at the close of which the debate was adjourned. 

April ,.CLorps.) On the motion of the Bishop of Exeter, the 

: ;, Church Discipline Bill was read a first time. On the motion 
* of the Lord Chancellor, a Bill to amend the Law of Divorce 
was reac a first time. 

(Commons.) Lord John Russell resumed the debate on Education by 
replying to Sir James Graham, and stated that he would at present ask 
the House to consider only the first five of the resolutions he had pro- 
posed, Sir George Grey complimented Lord John Russell on his devo- 
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tion to the cause of national education, but mentioned several points in 
which the Government could not adopt the resolutions of the noble lord. 
The division being taken on Mr. Henley’s amendment, that the Chair- 
man do leave the Chair, the votes stood as follows: ayes, 260; noes, 
158: majority against the resolutions, 102. 
April (Lorps.) The Earl of Albemarle presented a petition from 
14. certain inhabitants of the presidency of Madras, and moved a 
resolution on the subject of the torture inflicted by native 
officers, with the knowledge of the authorities at home and in India, 
The Duke of Argyll said, that the Government concurred with the noble 
earl in his reprobatioa of the system of torture practised in India, As 
soon as the subject had been brought under their notice, a Commission 
had been appointed to inquire into the facts; and in ten months that 
Commission had delivered their report, with the evidence received, 
which was now before their lordships. The system of torture was one 
which had been inherited from the empire that preceded the British 
rule The noble duke proposed some amendments, the effect of 
which would be to show that the system of torture had not been 
originated by the British, and that its practice had been declared to be 
illegal by the British Government. Lord Monteagle called attention to 
the fact that the evidence of Mr. Walter Elliott showed that the practice 
of torture existed also to a great extent at Bombay, and in some dis- 
tricts of Bengal. The resolutions, as amended, were agreed to. 

(Commons.) In Committee of Supply, a conversation took place on 
the consular system, in reference to which Lord Palmerston stated some 
objections to the appointment of commercial men as consuls, and re- 
marked that the salaries of consuls must be increased before much im- 
provement on the present system could be expected. Mr. W. Williams 
thought that passport fees ought to be abolished, the consuls receiving a 
salary which was, in most cases, fully equivalent to the duties per- 
formed, 

April (Lorps.) The Earl of Carnarvon, in moving for the returns 

is of subscriptions from the Colonies for the Patriotic Fund, said 
* he understood that the Colonial contributions in July last 
amounted to 150,000/., and were now double that sum. 

(Commons.) Mr. Spooner moved, ‘ That this House do resolve itself 
into a Committee for the purpose of considering the Acts for the endow- 
meut of the College of Maynooth, with a view to the withdrawal of any 
endowment out of the Consolidated Fund, due regard being had to 
vested rights or interests.’ Mr. Black moved an amendment proposing 
that the Committee should, at the same time, take into consideration the 
grants made to the other religious denominations in Ireland. After 
discussion, Mr. Black’s amendment was negatived by 253 to 21, and 
Mr. Spooner’s motion was carried by 159 to 153. A subsequent motion 
that the Chairman ask leave to bring in the bill, was carried by 159 to 
143. Mr. Stafford moved for a Select Committee on the Medical De- 
partment of the Army. 

(Commoxs.) Mr. Fagan moved the seconl reading of the 
inisters’ Money (Ireland) Bill. Mr. G. A. Hamilton moved 
that the bill be read a second time that day six months. Lord 
John Russell thought that the Government should either resolve to 
enforce the present law or abolish the tax, as proposed by this bill,—a 
course which he considered not wholly without defence, as the tax was 
not worth the irritation occasioned by its collection, and the revenues of 
the Established Church in Ireland were sufficient to provide for the 
spiritual wants of that Church. The bill was lost by 2091 to 121. 
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April. (Lorps.) In answer to a question from the Earl of Elgin, 
“f it was stated by Lord Panmure that the troops now being sent 
out to Canada were only to replace those taken away for the 
purposes of the war; and that gunpowder and other munitions of war 
were being sent over to replace the stores withdrawn from Canada 
during the war with Russia. 
(Commons.) At four o’clock only 38 members were present, and the 
House did not proceed to business. 
April (Lorps.) Earl Stanhope called the attention of the House 
P™" ‘to the present state of the law with respect to secondary pun- 
ishments. His lordship suggested the formation of a new 
colony, say Moreton Bay, for the reception of convicts. Convict labour 
had raised Sydney and Melbourne to their present eminence. Such 
colonies were worth all the money they had originally cost. They were 
valuable customers. The amount of British goods taken by France was 
1s. ¢d. per head; by the United States, 5s. 8d.; Canada, 1/. 15s., while 
Australia consumed not less than 7/. per head. Earl Granville said he 
thought the subject was deserving of the attention of a Committee of 
their lordships. The Lord Chancellor coincided in the proposal for a 
Select Committee, which Earl Stanhope promised to move for at a future 
eriod. 
7 (Commons.) Some conversation took place in reference to the 
arrangements for the forthcoming naval review, and the accommodation 
to be provided for members and their wives. On the question of Sup- 
ply, Sir Erskine Perry called the attention of the House to the increas- 
ing annual deficit in the revenues of India. The deficit was proceeding 
at the rate of more than two millions a-year, while previous to the 
Afzhan war, when the system of aggressive war began, there had been 
an annual surplus of about a million and a-half. Mr. Vernon Smith 
combated the arguments of Sir E. Perry, and stated that the actual 
deficit for 1856 would only be 1,900,000/., a million less than the esti- 
mates, and this deficit was on the decrease. In reply to Sir F. Baring, 
Mr. Wilson stated that, in the case of hereditary pensions, Government 
had resolved to purchase them whenever opportunities for doing so 
occurred. In Committee of Supply, Mr. Pellatt moved that the vote of 
39,0541. for the support of nonconforming ministers be reduced by 
'87,639/. 14s. 8d., being the amount of allowances to 136 ministers. Mr. 
Kirk defended the vote because, if the grant were withdrawn, stated 
Presbyterian worship would have to be given up in many districts of 
the north of Ireland. For the amendment there appeared 60; against 
it, 230: majority for the entire vote, 170. A similar amendment by 
Mi. Hadfield was rejected by 214 against 39. On the motion of Mr. 
Murrough, a return was ordered of the letters-patent issued to persons 
who have held, or wh) are now holding, the office of Principal Secre- 
tary of State. 
April (Lorps.) The Earl of Albemarle presented a petition from 
i! Singapore, complaining of the introduction of a novel and 
incor venient currency instead of a long-established, convenient, 
and satisfactory one. Earl Granville explained that the Spanish cur- 
rency which had prevailed in the Colony was not a legal tender, and the 
Government office’s were paid in Indian rupees. The Lord Chancellor 
moved the second reading of the Church Discipline Bill. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury moved that the bill be read a second time that day 
six months, The bill was lost by 41 to 33. 
(Commons.) In reply to Mr. Roebuck, the Chancellor of the Ix- 
chequer stated that the expense of the fireworks on the occasion of the 
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celebration of peace would be 8,000/., which amgunt was included in the 
civil contingencies. In Committee of Supply, Lord John Russell, as one 
of the Trustees of the British Museum, made a brief statement with 
respect to the management and the affairs of the Museum, and moved 
that a sum not exceeding 60,000/, be granted for the British Museum 
for the year 1856. Mr. M. Milnes complained that the recommendations 
of the Committee of 1850 had not been fully carried out, and criticised 
the appointment of Mr. Panizzi to the office of principal librarian, on 
the retirement of Sir Henry Ellis. The Speaker defended himself and 
his colleagues, the Trustees of the British Museum, in reference to their 
appointment of Mr. Panizzi as chief librarian. Although a foreigner, 
Mr. Panizzi had filled most creditably an inferior office in the Museum, 
ana it was of the utmost importance to the perfect management of the 
establishment, that deserving officers employed therein should be pro- 
moted as opportunity offered. The right hon. gentleman’s defence of 
himself and his fellow-trustees was loudly cheered by the House. Mr, 
Layard complained that there was not sufficient accommodation in the 
Museum for works of art. The vote was agreed to. 
(Lorvs.) Lord Ravensworth complained of the failure in 
the arrangements for the accommodation and conveyance of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons at the grand naval review on 
the previous day. Earl Granville explained, and stated that the delay 
was chiefly attributable to the South-Western Railway. The Earl of 
Clarendon, whose first appearance in the House since the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris excited much cheering, made some explanations in 
reference to the occupation of Parma by Austrian troops. ‘The noble 
earl had been assured from Vienna that there had been great exaggera- 
tion in the newspapers as to the amount of Austrian force in the terri- 
tory bordering upon Sardinia, and that troops had not been, as reported, 
sent in that direction. In answer to the Earl of Derby, it was stated by 
Lord Clarendon that his first act that night had been to lay on the table 
the correspondence on the subject of Central America. 

(Commons.) Mr. A. Stafford censured the Government arrangements 
at the naval review on the previous day. Viscount Goderich moved an 
Address to Her Majesty on the subject of Examinations for the Civil 
Service, recommending a trial of the method of open competition. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the previous question, contending 
that the new system ought to have a further trial. To obviate a 
technical difficulty, Viscount Goderich withdrew his motion, and substi- 
tuted one that the House would to-morrow resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider the motion, which was carried by 108 to 87. On the 
motion of Sir F. Baring it was agreed to appoint a Select Committee 
to inquire into the receipt, issue, and audit of public monies in the Ex- 
chequer, the Pay-Office, and the Army Department. On the motion of 
Mr. Grogan, seconded by Mr. Black, it was agreed that an Address 
should be presented to Her Majesty, praying that an exhibition of fire- 
works, to celebrate the peace, should take place in Dublin and Edin- 
burgh as well as in London. 

(Lorps.) The Earl of St. Germains moved the second 

reading of the bill for legalising Marriages with a Deceased 

Wife’s Sister. The Bishop of Oxford moved that the bill be 

read a second time that day six months, because if the measure were 

adopted it would make the common and the canon Jaw contradict each 
other. ‘The motion for the second reading was lost by 43 to 24. 

(Commons.) In answer to a question by Mr. W. 8. Lindsay, Sir C. 
Wood entered into a lengthened explanation of the arrangements made 
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for the naval review, particularly in reference to the accommodation 
provided for the members of the Legislature. Mr. Chaplin, on the part 
of the South-Western Railway Company, pleaded the extra pressure 
occasioned by a rush of traffic, and delay occasioned by the breaking 
down of an engine. In Committee on the Police (Counties and Boroughs) 
Bill, Mr. Henley proposed as an amendment on clause 1, that it should 
be left to counties to provide such a police force as they may think most 
expedient. This amendment was rejected by 268 to 94. Sir J. Pak- 
ington objected to clause 2, on the ground that it would empower the 
Secretary of State to divide such counties as he might think fit for the 
purposes of the bill. The original clause was carried by 198 to 62. Oa 
the motion of the Lord Advocate, the Parochial Schools (Scotland) Bill 
was read a second time by a majority of 90 to 47. 

(Lorps.) The Earl of Clarendon laid on the table a copy 
of the Treaty of Peace recently concluded, the ratifications of 
which had arrived on the previous day. Attached to the 

Treaty were three separate conventions, and a declaration respecting the 
maritime law, and the course to be pursued with respect to neutrals 
during time of war, with the view of putting an end to privateering. 

(Commoxs.) Lord Palmerston laid on the table the treaty of peace 
between the Allied Powers and Russia. His lordship also stated that 
Sunday next, the 4th of May, would be the day appointed as one of 
general thanksgiving for peace. Mr. Whiteside moved the following 
resolution: ‘That, while this House feels it to be its duty to express 
its admiration of the Turkish soldiery, and of the devotion of the 
British officers at the siege of Kars, it feels it to be equally a duty to 
express its conviction that the capitulation of that fortress, and the 
surrender of the army which defended it, thereby endangering the 
safety of the Asiatic provinces of Turkey, were in a great measure 
owing to the want of foresight and energy on the part of Her Majesty’s 
administration.” Mr, Whiteside, in a speech of four hours’ length, re- 
viewed the proceedings in connection with the defence of Kars, and 
condemned the conduct of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in not attending 
to the requests, and delaying to answer the numerous letters of General 
Williams; and he charged the Government with covering and pro- 
tecting Lord Stratford. The Attorney-General said he was not there 
to defend Lord Stratford from a charge of remissness. Lord Stratford 
‘was not a partisan of the Government. He was appointed by the Earl 
of Derby, who had also raised him to the peerage. But although the 
ambassador might be to blame, the question to be considered was, 
should Lord Stratford, in the circumstances, be recalled, and how 
could he be replaced? ‘The debate was adjourned. 

(Lorps.) The Earl of Malmesbury intimated his intention to 
withdraw the motion on the surrender of Kars, of which he 
had given notice. 

_(Commons.) In reply to the Marquis of Blandford, it was stated by 
Sir Benjamin Hall, that with reference to bands playing in the parks 
on Sunday, he intended to proceed as he had begun, and bands would 
play also in the Regent’s Park and in Victoria Park. The present 
stand in Kensington Gardens would be enlarged, and, if necessary, a 
refreshment-booth would be provided. Mr. McMahon moved for the 
appointment of a select committee, to inquire into certain evictions 
which a Scotch proprietor had made from his newly-purchased estates 
in the county Galway. Lord Palmerston strongly condemned _the 
practice of evictions, but he felt that this was not a question which Par- 
liament could properly take up. Mr. McMahon withdrew the motion, 
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The debate on the fall of Kars was resumed by Mr, J. G. Phillimore. 
After several members had spoken, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton moved the 
adjournment of the debate, which was negatived hy 243 to 173, but was 
subsequently agreed to without a division. 

April (Commons.) On the motion of Mr. Tlayter, it was abreed 

30 that the House at its rising should adjourn until two o'clock 
‘to-morrow (Thursday). From an explanation which was 
given by the Speaker, it appears that the usual form of adjournment is 
till half-past ten in the morning, in order to allow committees to sit 
between that hour and the hour for the House assembling for business ; 
but to-morrow being Ascension Day, the House of Commons attends 
prayers in the morning at St. Margaret’s Church. Hence the adjourn- 
ment must be till two o'clock ; but this makes no alteration in the hour 
of attendance for business of the House. 

Ma, (Commons.) Sir E. B. Lytton resumed the debate on the 

Y fall of Kars, when an amendment by Mr. K. Seymer was re- 
jected by 451 to 52. On the original question, the numbers 

were, Ayes 176, Noes 303, Majority against the motion, 127. 
May (Lorps.) The Earl of Clarendon laid on the table a treaty 

“ between the English, French, and Austrian Governments, 

guaranteeing the integrity of Turkey. His lordship also laid 
on the table the correspondence relative to recruiting in the United 
States. On the motion of Earl Granville, the House adjourned at six 
o’clock to meet again on Sunday morning, to attend the thanksgiving- 
service in Westminster Abbey. 

(Commons.) After various questions had been asked and answered 
in reference to the Russian forts on the Circassian coasts, the sunken 
Russian ships, the bands in the parks, the education question, and other 
topies, the House went into committee on the Police (counties and 
boroughs) Bill, and passed the clauses to clause 10 inclusive, when the 
chairman was ordered to report progress, and the House resumed. The 
Fire Insurance Bill was read a second time by a majority of 133 to 31. 

May (Lorps.) On the motion of Earl Granville, a vote of thanks 

,” was passed to the Bishop of Bath and Wells for his sermon 
' preached before their lordships on the day of thanksgiving. 
The Earl of ElNesmere moved au address to Her Majesty in reference 
to the Treaty of Peace. The treaty, his lordship said, had come up to 
the expectations of all reasonable men. Lord Glenelg, in seconding the 
motion, complimented the Government on the peace which had been 
achieved, He trusted that the natious now would be linked together in 
a perpetual peace. The Earl of Malmesbury did not see quite so much 
ground for satisfaction as the previous speakers. Did the articles of 
the treaty realise that ‘material guarantee,’ without which the members 
of the Government had urged this country not to be satisfied ? The 
Earl of Clarendon said that any commendations for his conduct applied 
equally to his noble friend and colleague, Lord Cowley. Lord Claren- 
don referred to the surrender of Kars, and said, that although Lord 
Stratford was to be blamed for not replying to General Williams’s 
letters, and Lord Stratford would himself acknowledge this, yet it 
should be remembered that at the time there were several points which 
the ambassador was endeavouring to press upon the attention of the 
Porte, and procrastination was a characteristic of the Turkish autho- 
rities. The Earl of Derby could not agree in the language of high- 
flown eulogy which the Ministers applied to themselves in the resolu- 
tion. He instanced several points in which he thought the treaty de- 
fective. The Earl of Aberdeen said the treaty of peace had fulfilled 
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the objects for which the war was undertaken, and therefore ought to 
satisfy every reasonable man. Lord Cowley made some explanations 
in reply to points raised by the Earl of Aberdeen in reference to the 
neutralisation of the Black Sea, and the concessions to the Christian 
population of Turkey. Karl Grey regarded the treaty as one of the 
greatest steps ever made in the progress of civilisation and humanity. 
‘The change of maritime law which had been adopted was, he believed, 
quite within the province of the Crown, without reference to Parlia- 
ment. Lord Campbell was also of opinion, that the agreement to put 
down privateering was within the prerogative of the Crown. The ad- 
dress was then agreed to. 

(Commons.) On the motion of Lord Palmerston, seconded by Mr. 
Disraeli, the thanks of the House were conveyed to the Rev. Thomas 
Garnier, the chaplain, for his admirable sermon preached on the pre- 
vious day before the House of Commons in St. Margaret’s church. Mr. 
Denison moved, ‘That an humble Address be resented to Her Majesty, 
to return to Her Majesty the sincere acknowledgments and thanks of 
this House for the important communication which Her Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to make to this House of the general treaty 
concluded at Paris on the 30th day of March, between Her Majesty, 
the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, the King of 
Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, the King of Sardinia, and the Sultan, 
by which peace has been established between Her Majesty, the Emperor 
of the French, the King of Sardinia, and the Sultan, on the one hand, 
and the Emperor of Russia on the other. To assure Her Majesty, that, 
while we should have deemed it our duty cheerfully to afford Her 
Majesty our firm support if it had unfortunately been found necessary 
to continue the war, we have learned with joy and satisfaction that Her 
Majesty has been enabled to re-establish peace on conditions honourable 
to Her Majesty’s Crown, and which fully accomplish the great objects 
for which the war was undertaken. To express to Her Majesty the 
great satisfaction which we feel, at finding that while those alliances 
which have so mainly contributed to the vigorous and successful prose- 
cution of the war, have been equally effective in the consolidation of 
peace, Powers which have not taken an active part in the war, have 
combined with the belligerents to give additional firmness to the 
arrangements by which the repose of Europe is in future to be protected 
from disturbance. To state to Her Majesty that we rejoice that, not- 
withstanding the great exertions which the late war has rendered 
necessary, the resources of the empire remain unimpaired. ‘To express 
our hope that the peace which has now been concluded may, under the 
favour of Divine Providence, long continue to shed its blessings over 
Ku-ope: and that harmony among governments and friendly inter- 
course among nations may steadily promote the progress of civilization, 
aud secure the welfare and happiness of mankind.’ Mr. Denison gave 
a rapid sketch of the course of events in connection with the war, con- 
cluding with the treaty of peace, which he considered satisfactory. He 
congratulated the Government on the success which had attended their 
energetic conduct of the war. Lord John Manners said, that the treaty 
provided no security against Russian aggression in the Turkish posses- 
Sious in Asia. Liforts had been made to induce the Circassians to co- 
operate with the Allies, and now they had been abandoned in the hour 
of our alleged triumph. On the question of the freedom of the press 
in Belgium, was the language of Lord Clarendon that which a repre- 
sentative of England should hold on such a subject? Mr. M. Milues 
said, that the Circassians had, ia fact, done nothing for the Allies ; and 
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this was, he believed, because their chiefs had come to a friendly un- 
derstanding with the Russians. He lamented, however, that nothing 
had been done for Poland; and he condemned the tame language of 
Lord Clarendon in reference to the freedom of the press in Belgium, 
Mr. Layard referred to various points in the treaty, with which, as a 
whole, he was satisfied, and in some respects it was more favourable 
than he had expected. The true security of Turkey he believed to be 
in her admission into the great family of the European states. Lord 
John Russell said he was persuaded that the peace was honourable to 
Her Majesty’s Crown, and had fully accomplished the objects of the 
war. He regretted that the Russians had obtained the power of 
restoring the forts in the Black Sea, which gave them great means of 
prosecuting their conquests over the independent tribes. He would 
rather have given up Aland than the Circassian forts. Lord Claude 
Hamilton condemned the abandonment of the Circassians. His lordship 
concluded his speech by moving that the concluding part of the second 
paragraph of the Address should read thus :—‘ on conditions which to 
a great extent (instead of ‘ fully”) accomplish the great objects for 
which the war was undertaken.’ Sir C. Wood said there had been no 
abandonment of the Circassians, because they had never entered into 
any negociations with us. The Mingrelians, Georgians, and Immeri- 
tians, had always sided with Russia. As to the tribes under Schamy], 
his territories were on the Caspian, and not on the Black Sea; and 
Schamyl had declined communication with us. On the motion of Mr. 
Lindsay, the debate was adjourned. 

May __(Lorps.) On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, the County 

6. Courts Act Amendment Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) The debate on the treaty of peace was resumed by Mr. 
W. S. Lindsay. Lord Palmerston, in closing the debate, replied to 
various objections to the terms of the treaty. He said, as to Nicholaieff, 
we had the assurance of Count Orloff that the Emperor of Russia would 
not build there or in the Sea of Azoff any other vessels than those which 
by the convention with Turkey he was allowed to keep in the Black 
Sea. Nothing had altered the condition of Russia with relation to the 
eastern coast of the Black Sea. As far as the Turkish question went, 
all had been accomplished which the allies were entitled to ask; and 
the stipulation regarding the Aland Islands placed a barrier against 
Russia in the north of Europe. When the Government found within 
their reach terms of peace which they honestly thought would accom- 
plish the objects they had in view, they would not have performed 
their duty to their country if they had rejected them. Looking in all 
directions, he saw nothing but prospects of consolation and hope. The 
address was agreed to. 
(Commons.) Mr, Spooner presented numerous petitions, 
gned by about 20,000 persons, praying for the discontinu- 
ance of the grant to Maynooth College. The report on the 
Address to the Crown, in reference to the treaty of peace, was brought 
up and agreed to, It was ordered to be presented to Her Majesty by 
the whole House, on such day as her Majesty should appoint. Mr. 
Dillwyn moved the second reading of the Aggravated Assaults Bill. 
This bill proposed to substitute the punishment of two months’ impri- 
sonment with flogging for that of six months’ imprisonment in cases of 
assaults upon women. Sir George Grey opposed the bill, and on the 
vote being taken it was lost by a majority of 135 to 97. 

May  (Lorps.) Their lordships met at two o’clock for the purpose 

8. of presenting to Her Majesty the Address agreed upon on the 
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5th instant. The Lord Chancellor and the peers in attendance repaired 
to the palace, and had an audience of Her Majesty. At five o’clock 
the House met for business, when the Lord Chancellor presented 
to the House Her Majesty’s answer to the Address, as follows :—‘ I 
receive with sincere pleasure the loyal and dutiful Address which you 
have presented to"me on this occasion. I heartily thank you for your 
cordial co-operation in the measures which I considered necessary for 
the prosecution of a war which, in conjunction with my allies, I have 
been enabled to conduct to an honourable and successful termination, 
by the full accomplishment of the objects for which it was undertaken. 
It is most satisfactory for me to feel that peace has been re-established 
on a basis which affords the best security for its permanence, and I 
trust that, by God’s blessing, it may long continue to promote the 
progress of civilization and the happiness and welfare of mankind.’ 
The Lord Chancellor brought up a message from the Queen, request- 
ing the concurrence of the House in conferring a pension of 1,000/. 
a-year on Major-General Sir William Fenwick Williams, K.C.B., for 
his eminent and distinguished services, particularly in the gallant 
defence of Kars. On the motion of Earl Granville, it was agreed to 
take the message into consideration to-morrow. Lord Panmure, in 
moving the thanks of the House to the Army and Navy employed in 
the late war, and to the embodied militia, entered into an elaborate 
statement of the condition and services of the forces engaged, of the 
casualties and losses cecasioned by the war, and of the results which 
had accrued. The Earl of Derby seconded the motion, stating that he 
was sure there would be a universal concurrence in the motion now 
made, and in the sentiments expressed by the noble lord by whom it 
had been proposed. His lordship referred in eulogistic terms to the 
services of the Naval Brigade and the Royal Marines. The Duke of 
Cambridge spoke with admiration of the bravery in action, and of the 
courage and endurance under fatigue and suffering, of the officers and 
men forming the Crimean Army. He also gratefully acknowledged 
the services of the Naval Brigade, and he was glad that the Militia had — 
been remembered in the vote of thanks. The motion was unanimously 
agreed to. ‘The Marquis of Clanricarde put some questions to the 
Government relative to the pension of 5,000/. a-year granted to Lord 
Dalhousie from the revenues of India, and moved for correspondence 
on the subject, but, after explanations by Earl Granville and Lord 
Panmure, the motion was withdrawn. 

(Commons.) The House assembled at two o’clock, and proceeded to 
the House of Lords to join their lordships in going in procession to the 
Palace, for the purpose of preseuting the Address to Her Majesty. The 
Speaker appeared in his state robes, and there was a numerous attend- 
ance of members. Viscount Palmerston and the other ministers present 
wore the Windsor uniform. The House met at five o’clock for busi- 
ness. ‘The Speaker read Her Majesty’s answer to the Address, which 
was as follows:—‘ I thank you for this loyal and dutiful Address. I 
gratefully acknowledge the zealous and cordial co-operation of my 
people in the prosecution of the late war, and the firm and uniform 
support by which you have enabled me, in conjunction with my allies, 
to conduct it to a satisfactory aud honourable conclusion. While it is 
most gratifying to me to know that the resources of the empire remain 
unimpaired, I heartily concur with you in the hope that, under the 
favour of Divine Providence, a peace based on the common interests of 
Kurope may be long continued, and may promote and secure the 
welfare and prosperity of my people and the civilization and happiness 
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of mankind.’ Lord Palmerston brought upa message from the Crown 
in reference to the proposed pension of 1,000/. a-year to General Sir 
W. F. Williams, of Kars, and moved that the message be taken into 
consideration by the House to-morrow. Lord Palmerston then pro- 
osed a vote of thanks to the Army and Navy and Marines employed 
in the operations of the late war, and to the embodied militia. Mr. 
Disraeli seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 
May (Lorps.) A message from the Queen on the subject of 
g, conferring an annuity of 1,000/. a-year on General Williams 
* was read, after which Earl Granville moved the thanks of the 
House for Her Majesty’s gracious message, and to assure Her Majesty 
of the concurrence of the House with Her Majesty's gracious intention. 
His lordship gave a sketch of the career of General Williams, and also 
spoke with admiration of the services of General Williams’ companions 
at Kars—Colonel Lake, Major Thompson, Major Teesdale, Di. Sand- 
with, and General Kmety. The resolution was carried unanimously. 
The Bishop of Oxford moved for a Select Comnititce to make inquiries 
respecting the preseut mode of carrying into effect capital punishment. 
The motion was agreed to. 

(Commons ) In answer to Mr. J. Abel Smith, it was stated by Mr. F. 
Peel that such candidates for commissions in the army as professed to 
belong to the Church of England were required to produce certificates 
of confirmation before they were admitted to military service. In reply 
to Mr. Otway, Mr. F. Peel stated that the Crimean medals had been 
conferred upon the Sardinian army equally with the armics of France 
and Turkey. In answer to Mr. TI. Duncombe, it was stated by Lord 
Palmerston that in consideration of the unexampled loyalty of the 
people, Her Majesty had resolved upon doing an act of grace and 
clemency, and to pardon those who had been banished for political 
offences, with the exception of those unhappy men who had broken all 
the ties of honour. By this act Messrs. Frost, Williams, Jones, and 
Smith O’Brien will receive permission to return to their native laud. 
The House having gone into Committee on the Queen’s message, 
requesting the assistance of that House in conferring a pension of 1,000/. 
a-year to General Williams, a resolution was moved by Lord Palmerston 
to the effect that 1,000/. should be granted to Her Majesty out of the 
Consolidated Fund to make good the Pension. Lord Palmerston 
remarked that General Williams was a native of Nova Scotia, and it 
must be a matter of satisfaction to that House and to his fellow-country- 
men that North America had been represented in the war in the person 
of Sir W. Williams, Sir J. Pakington cordially supported the motion. 
Mr. S. Fitzgerald referred to the services of Colonel Lake, Mr. A. 
Stafford to those of Dr. Sandwith, and Mr. Stuart Wortley to those of 
Licutenant Teesdale, as deserving the honourable recognition of the 
House. The resolution was carried unanimously. The Metropolis 
Local Management Act Amendment Bill was withdrawn, and _ the 
House adjourned, for the Whitsuntide recess, till Monday May 19th. 

(Lorps.) On the House re-assembling, Lord Clarendon, in 

19 reply to the Earl of Elgin, gave explanations respecting the 

*. correspondence of the Government with the Agent of Costa 

Rica, and stated that the American Government had expressed as 

strong a desire as the British Government could have, to see Walker's 
government rooted out. 

(Commons.) From statements made by Sir B. Hall and Lord Palmer- 
ston, it appeared that in consequence of a letter which Lord Palmerston 
had received from the Archbishop of Canterbury, and of representations 
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from other quarters, his lordship had desired Sir B. Hall to discontinue 
the playing of bands in the parks on Sundays. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made his financial statement, by which it appeared that the 
expenditure of the financial year 1855-56 was 88,428,000/., and the re- 
venue from taxation 65,704,000/., showing an excess of expenditure over 
revenue of 22,724,000/. The total extra expenditure for the two years 
on account of war, had been 56,772,000/7. Revised estimates had been 
prepared for the services of the Army and Navy, by which the esti- 
mated expenses had been diminished between 17 and 18 millions. The 
estimated expenditure for the year was 77,525,000/., the estimated 
income was 67,152,000/., showing an expected deficiency of upwards of 
10 millions, which it was proposed to provide for by loan rather than 
by an increase of taxation. For this purpose he asked the House to 
sanction the obtaining of an immediate loan to the amount of 5 millions. 

Resolutions to that effect were assented to by the House. 
May (Lorps.) On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, the Di- 
gy, voree and Matrimonial Causes Bill was read a second time, and 

“* was afterwards referred to a select Committee. 

(Commons). Mr, H. Berkeley moved for leave to bring in a Bill for 
taking Votes at Elections by way of ballot. The motion was negatived 
by 151 to 111. 

Ma (Commons.) Mr. Packe moved the second reading of the 

ai” Church Rates Bill, but after some discussion, he withdrew the 
‘measure, 
May ., (Lorps.) The Bankers’ Composition Bill was read a third 
rd time, and passed. Lord Colchester moved a series of resolu- 
* tions respecting the commerce of neutrals in time of war, in 
Opposition to the views embod'ed in the recent treaty of peace. The 
Karl of Clarendon cited numerous treaties, recognising the principle of 
‘free ships, free goods,’ and argued at considerable length against the 
resolutions. On a division, there voted for the resolutions 1u2 (present 
56, proxies 46), against 156 (present 88, proxies 68); majority against 
the resolutions 54. 

(Commons.) The Industrial and Provident Societies’ Bill was read a 
third time, and passed. 

Mi (Lorps.) Some conversation took place in reference to the 

ae d i 7 ts in St. James’s Park, and the manage- 

proposed improvements in St. , age 
ment of the National Gallery. The Smoke Nuisance Abate- 
ment Act Amendment Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Oath of Abjuration Bill, an 
amendment by Lord John Russell was adopted, substituting for the for- 
mula ‘ On the true faith of a Christian,’ the words ‘So help me God.’ 

May (Lorps.) The Marriage Law Amendment Bill, on the 

26. os of the Lord Chancellor, was read a third time, and 
assed. 

(Coumoxe.) On the motion of Mr. Lowe, the Partnership Amend- 
ment Bill was, after considerable discussion, read a second time. 

May (Lorps.) Lord Lyndhurst called attention to the very un- 

97” Satisfactory condition of the Danubian principalities, on which 
subject explanations were given by Lord Clarendon. 
(ComMmons.) Some conversation took place on the subject of evictions 
in Ireland. Mr. Miall moved ‘That this House should resolve itself 
into a Committee to consider the temporalities of the Irish Church, and 
other pecuniary provisions made by law for Religious Teaching and 
Worship in Ireland,’ and supported the motion on the ground that the 
province of the State was not to take charge of religious but secular 
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concerns, On a division, there appeared for the resolution 93, against 
163. 
May (Lorps.) A discussion took place on the Appellate Juris- 
30. diction Bill, which was read a second time. 

(Commons.) The Police (Counties and Boroughs) Bill was read a 
third time, and passed. 

June 2. (Lorps.) Several bills were advanced a stage. 

(Commons.) Lord Palmerston stated that each of the Allied Powers 
had appointed a Commissioner to proceed to Moldavia, to whom sepa- 
rate instructions were given. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that it was intended to erect a monument at Scutari in memory of those 
who had died in the late war, and that Barou Marochetti had been com- 
missioned to execute the monument. 

June —_ (Lorps.) The Appellate Jurisdiction Bill, and the Reform- 

3. atory Schools Bill passed through Committee. 

(Commons.) No house; 88 members only being present at the hour 
for commencement. 

June _.(Commons.) The Scientific and Literary Societies’ Bills, the 

- “4 Dissenters’ Marriages Bill, aud the Excise Bill, passed through 
Committee. The Judicial Procedure (Scotland) Bill was read 

a third time, and passed. 
. (Lorps.) In reply to questions, Earl Granville stated, that 
5, Government had not received information of the dismissal of 
Mr. Crampton by the United States Government; and the 
Farl of Clarendon intimated his willingness to produce the papers ad- 
pe ipaatl by Sardinia to the conferences at Paris, in respect of the affairs 

of Italy. 

(Commons.) Lord Palmerston stated that no official information 
had been received in reference to Mr. Crampton, but indirect informa- 
tion had reached the Government to the effect that Mr. Crampton had 
received his passports, and had quitted Washington for Toronto. 

Ju (Lorps.) Lord St. Leonards, referring to two cascs of recent 

ne : 

g, occurrence in which women convicted of murder, and sen- 
* tenced to death, had received the royal clemency, inquired 
whether Government intended to bring in a bill to abolish the punish- 
ment of death in cases in which women were convicted of wilful 
murder, or whether they contemplated advising the prerogative of mercy 
in all such cases. Earl Granville said, that there were circumstances 
in the two cases referred to, which appeared to justify the exercise of 
the prerogative of mercy. Government had no intention to adopt either 
of the alternatives suggested by Lord St. Leonards, The Appellate 

Jurisdiction Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

(Commons.) Lord Palmerston referred to the differences with the 
United States, expressing his earnest hope that the discussions might 
terminate without any interruption of friendly relations between the two 
countries. A vote of 40,000/. was passed for maintaining educational 
and benevolent institutions among the native tribes of South Africa, 
Mr. Labouchere stating that the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope 
had reported that the result of last year’s grant had been highly satis- 
factory. For the commencement of a national historical portrait 
gallery, 2,000/. was voted. On the motion of Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
the vote for making a new road from Pall Mall to Buckingham Gate, 
was referred to a Select Committee, 

June (Lorps.) The Mercantile Law Amendment Bill passed 

9. through Committee. 
(Commons.) The Oath of Abjuration Dill being before the House on 
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the third reading, Sir F. Thesiger proposed a form of oath, omitting the 
obsolete part of the oath, but still retaining the words which exclude 
the Jews. This amendment was negatived by 159 to 110, after which 
the bill passed. 

oak (Lorps.) Explanations took place between Lord Portman 

and the Bishop of Oxford, Lord Malmesbury, and other peers, 
as to the consecration of chapels in certain cemeteries. 

(Commons.) Mr. Ewart brought forward his motion in favour of the 
abolition of capital punishments. After discussion, there appeared for 
the motion 64, against 158. Sir Erskine Perry called the attention of 
the House to the imperfect state of the laws of property as affecting 
married women, but after a debate of some length, Sir Erskine withdrew 
his motion. 

June (Commons.) Mr. Brady moved the second reading of the 

il Spirit Trade (Ireland) Bill, which gave rise to considerable 

* discussion among the Irish members. Mr. Brady subsequently 
withdrew the bill. 

June (Lorps.) The Mercantile Law Amendment Bill, and the 

12. Bankers’ Drafts Bill, were read a third time, and passed. 

(Commons.) In reply to Mr. Cobbett, it was stated by the Lord Ad- 
vocate, that he had no intention of bringing in a bill to repeal the 
Forbes Mackenzie Act of Scotland. The House in Committee of Supply 
passed several votes, including one of 451,000/, for education, being 
100,000/. more than last year’s vote. 

June _ (LoRps.) Explanations were given on the part of the Go- 

13, Vernment, as to our relations with the United States Govern- 
ment. 

(Commons.) Sir C. Wood proposed the amended navy estimates, 
which had been considerably reduced in consequence of the peace; 
76,000 men had been already voted for the first three mouths of the 
year, but he now asked for a vote for only 56,000 forthe remaining nine 
months. The Oxford University Bill was read a third time, and 

assed. 
J June (Lorps.) The Sardinian loan, and the differences with the 
16. United States, formed subjects of conversation in the House. 

(Commons.) The Lord Advocate intimated that he was prepared to 
bring in a Bill to unite the Aberdeen Universities. Lord John Russell 
called attention to the state of our diplomatic relations with the United 
States, in consequence of the dismissal of Mr. Crampton from Wash- 
ington. Lord Palmerston in explanation said, that he could not at the 
present stage lay the papers before the House, but that Her Majesty’s 
Government had not thought it their duty to advise Her Majesty to 
suspend negociations with the United States Minister at this Court, and 
they were therefore prepared to enter into communication with him 
upon any matters which might bear upon the interests of the two coun- 
tries. Ships had been sent out to protect the interests of British pro- 
perty, but orders had been given to the commanders of those ships to 
avoid any hostile collision with the ships of the United States. It would 
indeed be a lamentable thing to see two such countries, with so many 
feelings and interests in common, brought into hostile collision with. 
each other. This country being so well prepared for war, conld afford 
to exercise moderation in the settlement of the question now at issue 
with America. 


J (Lorvs.) The Reformatory and Industrial Schools Bill 
deal and the Joint-Stock Companies Bill passed through Com- 
mittee, 
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(Commons.) The Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill was considered 
in Committee, and agreed to with amendments, of which one limits the 
duration of the bill to two years. Mr. Walpole moved an Address to 
Her Majesty on the subject of Education in Ireland, which, after a 
lengthened debate, was carried against the Government by 113 to 103. 

June (Commons.) The Nawab of Surat Treaty Bill was read a 

18 third time, and passed. Lord Palmerston intimated that an 
* opportunity would be afforded to the House to reconsider the 
vote of the previous night on the subject of Education in Ireland. 

Sums (Lorps.) On the motien of the Earl of ; Clarendon, an 

19 Address to her Majesty was agreed to, sanctioning the pro- 

* posed loan of one million to Sardinia. Sir W. F. Williams’ 

Annuity Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

June ., (COMMoNS.) A motion by Captain L. Vernon in favour of 

99, the employment of Scientific Officers on the Staff of the Army, 

* was negatived by 160 to 69. In Committee on the Cambridge 

University Bill, two amendments by Mr. Heywood were adopted, facili- 

tating the admission of Dissenters into the Senate. ‘The Peace Preser- 
vation (Ireland) Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

June _(Lorns.) Lord Lyndhurst moved the second reading of the 

23 Oath of Abjuration Bill, which, after a lengthened discussion, 

* was negatived by 110 (66 present, 44 proxies) to 78 (46 
present, 32 proxies). 

(Comnons.) Mr. Fortescue moved a resolution in favour of the 
present system of National Education in Ireland (reversing the vote of 
the 17th), which was carried by 282 to 95. 

June, (Lorps.) The Earl of Derby moved the second reading of 

24 the Oath of Abjuration Amendment Bill, in which the formula 
* on the true faith of a Christian,’ is retained. The motion 
was agreed to. 

Fae (Commons.) The third reading of the Nawab of Surat 

95, Treaty Bill was carried by 213 to 28. The Sardinian Loan 

““* Bill was read a third time, and passed. Mr. Spooner moved 
the second reading of the Maynooth College Bill. An amendment by 
Mr. H. Herbert that the bill be read a second time that day six months, 
was negatived by 174 to 168. An amendment for the adjournment of 
the debate was being considered, when the hour arrived for the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

Sine (Lorps.) The Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill passed 

26 through Committee. The Sardinian Loan Bill and the Sea- 

* man’s Savings’ Bank Bill were read a second time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Wilson stated that Government had accepted a con- 
tract for five years from a company which had undertaken the Australian 
mail service between Southampton and Melbourne, vid Suez, the Red 
Sea, Point de Galle, and Cape Lewin. The communication to be efiected 
in fifty days, with a penalty of 50/. each day, increasing 50/. per day, if 
that period should be exceeded. Half the expense would be defrayed 
by the Colonies. The Cambridge Uuiversity Bill was read a third 
time, and passed. Mr. Spooner withdrew the Maynooth Bill, stating 
his intention to introduce it next Session. 

(Commons.) Lord Elcho moved an Address for the issue of 
a Royal Commission to determine the site of the new National 
Gallery. After a long and interesting debate, the motion was 
carried by 153 against 145. The Dwellings for Labouring Classes 
(Ireland) Bill was read a third time, and passed. Sir W. Clay withdrew 
the Church-rates Abolition Bill introduced by him. 
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Tine (Lorps.) . Lord Lyndhurst called the attention of the House 
30. 2 the state of affairs in Italy, and put some questions to Lord 
* Clarendon upon the subject. It appeared to him (Lord Lynd- 
hurst) that the Government of Naples was in the hands of police agents, 
spies, and informers. The Karl of Clarendon, in reply, said he was not 
bie eo to lay any correspondence upon the table. As yet, no answer 
ad been received to the despatch sent by Her Majesty’s Government, 
in conjunction with that of the Emperor of the French, to the Neapoli- 
tan Government. His lordship added that France and Austria had 
declared their willingness to withdraw their troops from the Papal 
States as soon as certain conditions should have been agreed to. 

(Commons.) Mr. Moore was appealed to by several hon, members to 
postpone his motion on the American question; but he proceeded to 
address the House on the subject, condemning the Government for their 
proceedings in the matter, and concluded by moving, ‘ That the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government on the differences that have arisen 
between them and the United States, on the question of enlistmeut, has 
not entitled them to the approbation of this House.’ The Attorney- 
General defended the Government by reference to the municipal law of 
the United States; he said that the American despatches were not like 
those of a nation wishing to preserve friendly relations; but that Great 
Britain, being well prepared for war, could better afford to display, and 
had displayed great moderation in the conduct of the dispute. After 
discussion, the debate was adjourned. The Grand Juries (Ireland) Bill 
was read a third time, and passed. 

Jae (Lorps.) On the motion of Lord Donoughmore, a Select 

J Committee was ordered to inquire into the causes of the greatly 
augmented expense attending the election of Irish Representa- 
tive Peers. The report of the Select Committee on the Fermoy Peerage 
case was received. The Committee reported their opinion, that although 
the Crown might confer peerages, the right of voting for representative 
peers for Ireland had been limited by the Act of Union, and the creation 
of Lord Fermoy’s Peerage exceeded the limited number. 

(Commons.) The debate on the American Enlistment question was 
continued, and on a division there appeared, for going into Committee 
of Supply, 274; for the amendment, 80;—majority in favour of the 
Government, 194. 

Jul (Commons.) The Bleaching Works Bills (No. 2) was dis- 

4 cussed on the motion for the second reading, after which there 
voted for it 65, against it,109. The Distillation from Rice 
Bill, and the Oxford University Bill, were read a third time, and 
passed, 

July | (Lorps.) The Refourmatory Schools Bill was read a third 

3. time, and passed. 

(Commons.) The House went into Committce of Supply, and after- 
wards considered in Committee the Church Building Commission Hill. 

Tal (Lorps.) ‘The Grand Juries Bill, the Survey of Great 

Y Britain Bill, and the Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill 
were read a third time, and passed. The House went into 
Committee on the Cambridge University Bill, and agreed to several 
clauses, with amendments. Two amendments were carried against 
Government, one, the effect of which is to exclude Dissenters from the 
Senate of the University, being carried by 72 to 25. 

(Commons.) The Partnership Amendment Bill gave rise to some 
keen discussion, preliminary to its being considered in Committee. In 
the Committee, an amendment moved by Mr. Gregson was adopted by 
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a majority of 3, by which persons who lend money upon profits are, in 
eases of insolvency or bankruptcy, deprived of any claim until other 
creditors have been paid. The Parochial School (Scotland) Bill, the 
Militia Ballot Suspension Bill, Deeds (Scotland) Bill, and Procedure 
before Justices (Scotland) Bill, were read a third time, and passed. The 
Lords’ amendments to the Police (Counties and Boroughs) Bill were 
agreed to. The Coalwhippers’ (Port of London) Bill was withdrawn. 

July | (Lorps.) The Nawab of Surat Bill was thrown out, on the 

8. motion for a second reading. 

(Commons.) In Committee of Ways and Means, a vote of 24,500,0007, 
was passed for the service of Her Majesty. The Appellate Jurisdiction 
Bill was discussed, and the second reading was carried by 191 to 142. 
The Encumbered Estates Court (Ireland) Bill was considered in Com- 
mittee. 

Jul (Lorps.) The bill for repeal of Obsolete Statutes and the 

8 / Commissioners of Supply (Seotland) Bill were read a third 
time, and passed. 

(Commons.) The Public Health Bill was thrown out. The Registra- 
tion of Leases (Scotland) Bill was read a third time, and passed. Mr. 
Fitzroy presented the report on Customs, and a bill on the subject was 
brought in, and read a first time. 

a (ComMons.) Lord Goderich moved that the House go into 

9 Y Committee on the Civil Service Bill, when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer having explained the views aud intentions of 
the Government, Lord Goderich withdrew his motion. 

Jul (Lorps.) Lord Campbell said he felt it his duty to bring 

O° before the notice of the House the necessity which seemed to 
him to exist for some new law, with a view to regulate the 
sale of poisons. The crime of poisoning had become most alarmingly 
on the increase. Some years ago poisoning by arsenic had been very 
prevalent; for arsenic could be as easily procured at that time as Epsom 
salts, until the present Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland introduced a bill 
which had greatly checked that abuse. It would be most desirable that 
a bill should be introduced which would establish proper regulations for 
the sale of poisons in general. The Lord Chancellor said that five years 
ago this subject had been under the consideration of the Government, 
and the result was the introduction of a measure referring only to the 
sale of arsenic. ‘There were found to be serious difficulties in defining 
what poison was. It had been stated by one of the most eminent physi- 
cians in the metropolis that there were no less than seventeen poisons 
as deadly as arsenic ; and it was feared that it would be attended with 
bad consequences to include those in the bill. The Lord Chancellor 
brought in a bill to enable the Bishops of London and Durham to sur- 
render their sees. After a short discussion, the bill was read a first 
time. 

(Commons.) The Appellate Jurisdiction Bill was thrown out by a 
vote of 155 to 133. The Revenue (Transfer of Charges) Bill, and the 
Encumbered Estates (Ireland) Bill, were read a third time, and passed. 

PP (Lorps.) A discussion on the management of Indian affairs 

a arose on the presentation of a petition by the Earl of Ellen- 

* borough from native landholders in the Punjab. In answer 

to Lord Lyndhurst, who condemned the terms of the amnesty recently 
published by the Emperor of Russia, especially in relation to the exiled 
Poles, Lord Clarendon said that it had been rumoured and expected that 
the Emperor intended to behave generously towards the Poles, but the 
plenipotentiaries found that they could not interfere, 
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- (Commons.) Sir William Williams of Kars took his seat as M.P. for 
Calne, amid the cheers of the House. The House went into Committee 
on the County Courts Act Amendment Bill. 

July (Lorps.) Lord Lyndhurst, in an elaborate and powerful 

14, speech, called the attention of the House to the condition of 
* Austrian Italy, and the Neapolitan territory, urging that the 
atrocities perpetrated in that unhappy country called for some decisive 
interference from the British Government. The Earl of Clarendon said 
that in the present state of our negociations with Naples it would not 
be advisable to resort to force, as any hope of permanent amelioration 
must rest upon the unforced action of the Governments in Italy. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne said that it was not only the right but the duty 
of one nation to interfere in the affairs of another, when humanity was 
outraged by arbitrary power; but he believed that the interposition of 
Parliament at the present moment would not lead to any beneficial 
results, 

(Commons.) Lord John Russell addressed the House on the subject 
of Italian misgovernment, and the oppression under which the Italian 
people were now suffering, expressing his hope that Government would 
be able to do something to procure a remedy for the deplorable state of 
affairs in Italy. A long discussion followed; but the members of the 
Government intimated, that as remonstrances had been addressed by 
them to the Neapolitan government, and negociations were in progress, 
nothing more could be done at present. The Partnership Act Amend- 
ment Bill was withdrawn. The Poor Law Amendment (Scotland) Bill 
was read a third time, and passed. 

Jul (Lorps.) It was stated that the appointment just made of a 

1. General Commanding in Chief was in the same terms as those 

* in which the appointment of his predecessor had been made. 

(Commons.) The Coast Guard Service Bill was read a second time. 
It proposes to transfer the control of the Coast Guard from the Board 
of Customs to the Admiralty. On the motion of Lord Palmerston, the 
House agreed to adjourn till Thursday, in consequence of the review at 
Aldershott to-morrow. Mr. Oliveira moved for a Committee to take 
into consideration the propriety of a reduction of the duty on foreign and 


colonial wines, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer having objected to . 


the measure on financial grounds, Mr. Oliveira withdrew his motion. 
July (Lorns.) The House went into Committee on the Bishops 
17. of London and Durham Retirement Bill. 

(ComMons.) The House went into Committee on the Corrupt Prac- 
tices at Elections Prevention Continuance Bill. 

July, Lorps.) The Earl of Lucan moved for an address to the 

be Crown for a copy of the Report of the Chelsea Commissioners 
* on the Crimean Inquiry. Lord Panmure said that the Report 
would be produced on Monday next. 

(Commons.) Several bills were read a third time, and passed ; 
amongst which were the General Board of Health Continuance Bill, the 
Marriage Law (Scotland) Amendment Bill, and the Coast Guard Ser- 
vice Bill. The Lords’ amendments to the Cambridge University Bill 
were agreed to. The Chancellor of the Exchequer withdrew the Civil 
Service Superannuation Bill. The Leases and Sales of Settled Estates 
Bill passed through Committee, with the insertion of a clause to pre- 
vent the present owner of Hampstead Heath from building thereon. 
The Bili for constituting a Vice-President of the Committee of Council 


on Education, with a salary of 2,000/. a-year, passed through Com- 
mittee, 
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July (Lorps.) The Royal assent was given, by commission, to 
21 forty-three public and private bills. “It was stated by Lord 
* Panmure that arrangements were being made for disembodying 
and sending home the soldiers of the Foreign Legion now in this 
country. In reply to the Earl of Malmesbury, it was stated by the Earl 
of Clarendon, that it was true that the Russians had dismantled since 
the peace the fortresses of Ismail and Reni, although they had no right 
to do so. He hoped that nothing more would occur to hinder the carry- 
ing out of the object of the treaty of peace. The Russian ambassador 
might be expected to arrive in this country in about a week from this 
time. The Bill to provide for the retirement of the Bishops of London 
and Durham was read a third time, and passed, by a majority of 26 to 
15. Many other bills were forwarded a stage. 

(Commons.) The Judge Advocate brought up the Report of the 
Chelsea Commissioners on the Crimean Inquiry. Mr. Vernon Smith 
presented the annual statement on Indian affairs. Tne Lords’ amend- 
ments to the Parochial ‘Schools (Scotland) Bill were, on the motion of 
the Lord Advocate, disagreed with, and the clause was restored which 
abolished the tests hitherto required from schoolmasters. 

July (Lorps.) <A Jarge number of bills went through the pro- 

99. cess of the ‘second reading, this being the last day of the 
* session on which this stage in their progress to maturity could 
be accomplished. 

(Commons.) The County Courts Act Amendment Bill and the Vice- 
President of Committee of Council on Education Bill were read a third 
time, and passed. In reply to Mr. Milner Gibson, it was stated by Lord 
Palmerston that Government had not yet resolved on sending a minister 
to the United States in room of Mr. Crampton, Mr. Wilkinson pro- 
posed a resolution, limiting the duration of speeches in the House to 
half-an-hour, except on the occasion of introducing a measure, in which 
case the speech not to exceed one hour; but the motion was negatived, 
(Commons.) The Grand Juries’ (Ireland) Bills and the 
oor Law (Ireland) Bill were withdrawn. A long debate oc- 
curred on the Bishops of London and Durham Retirement 
Bill, after which the second reading was carried by 151 to 72. 

(Lorps.) ‘The Parochial Schools (Scotland) Bill was recon- 
sidered, and the test clause, struck out by the Commons, was 
reinstated. 

(Commons.) The Bishops of London and Durham Retirement Bill 
went through Committee. Mr. Roebuck moved a resolution for the ex- 
pulsion of Mr. James Sadleir, the member of Tipperary, who had ab- 
sconded from public justice. Mr. S. Wortley moved as an amendment 
that the papers in the case be printed, but withdrew this in favour of 
Lord Palmerston’s amendment for the previous question. Lord Pal- 
merston’s amendment was adopted. 

July (Lorps.) Lord Wensleydale took the oaths and his seat. 
95 The Leases and Sales of Settled Estates Bill being recon- 

* sidered, Lord Redesdale moved that the amendment intro- 
duced by the Commons should be disallowed. On the division there 
appeared, Content, 17; Non-Content, 17: the effect of this vote being 
to reject the clause which prohibits Sir Thomas Wilson from building 
on the Hampstead Heath Estate. Earl St. Vincent moved a resolution 
respecting Lord Combermere’s interference in the Dyce Sombre case. 

(Commons.) The Bishops of London and Durham Retirement Bill 
was read a third time, and passed. The Lord Advocate intimated that 
in consequence of the Lords having insisted on retaining the test clause, 
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he would withdraw the Parochial Schools (Scotland) Bill, Mr. Disraeli 
moved for a return of bills withdrawn during the present Session, and 
proceeded to review the course of legislation during the Session. Lord 
Palmerston, Mr. M. Gibson, and other members having addressed the 
House, the motion was agreed to. 
Tul (Lorps.) ‘lhe Consolidated Fund Appropriation Bill was 
“4 yead a third time, and passed. The Leases and Sales of Settled 
Estates Bill being returned from the Commons with the clause 
reinserted which prohibits building on the Hampstead Heath estate, 
Lord Redesdale moved its rejection ; but on a division, the clause was 
retained by 10 to 6. 

(Commons.) The Leases and Sales of Settled Estates Bill having 
been brought down from the Lords, with the clause struck out which 
had been inserted by the Commons, Lord Robert Grosvenor moved the 
reinsertion of the prohibitory clause, which was agreed to, and the bill, 
as thus amended, was sent up to the Peers. 

Tul (Commons.) In reply to Viscount Raynham, the Chancellor 

a” of the Exchequer said that Government were unable to deal 

* with the site of Smithtield Market without additional powers 

from Parliament. ‘The House then proceeded to the House of Lords 
to hear Her Majesty’s Speech. 

(Lorps.) The royal assent was given to the Appropriation Bill and 
many other measures, after which the Lord Chancellor read Her 
Majesty’s Speech, proroguing Parliament. The passages of that speech 
relating to the war and its termination are of historical interest :— 

“When her Majesty met you in Parliament at the opening of the 
session, her Majesty was engaged, in co-operation with her allies, the 
Emperor of the French, the King of Sardinia, and the Sultan, in an 
arduous war, having for its object matters of high European import- — 
ance; and her Majesty appealed to your loyalty and patriotism for the 
necessary meaus to carry on that war with the energy and vigour essen- 
tial to success. 

“You answered nobly the appeal then made to you; and her Majesty 
was enabled to prepare for the operations of the expected campaign 
naval and military forces worthy of the power and reputation of this 
country. 

‘“* Happily it became unnecessary to apply those forces to the purposes 
for which they had been destined. A treaty was concluded by which 
the objects for which the war had been undertaken were fully attained ; 
and an honourable peace has saved Europe from the calamities of con- 
tinued warfare. : 

‘“‘Her Majesty trusts that the benefits resulting from that peace will be 
extensive and permanent; and that, while the friendships and alliances 
which were cemented by common exertions during the contest will gain 
strength by mutual interests in peace, those asperities which inherently 
belong to conflict will give place to the confidence and good-will with 
which a faithful execution of engagements will inspire those who have 
learnt to respect each other as antagonists. 

‘“*Her Majesty commands us to thank you for your support in the 
hour of trial, and to express to you her fervent hope that the prosperity 
of her faithful people, which was not materially checked by the pres- 


sure of war, may continue, and be increased by the genial influence of 
peace.” 
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XII.—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 
1856. 
[19 and 2v Victoriz.] 
I. Numerical Abstract of the Petitions and Private Bills for the Session 
1856 :— 
Petitions presented to the Commons and Bills brought “a 210 
the Lords e e 
Bills read a first time . 202 
Bills read a second time ‘ 197 
Bills read a third time . : 172 
Bills which received the Royal Assent . . 


II. Comparative Classification of Bills for Ten Years :— 


Bills | 1848 1849) 1850) 1851 | 1852 | 1852-3) 1854 


Agriculture. 5} 5 8 | 10 
Companies . . 11 | 14/13 
Improvements i in 42/59! 781 85 

Towns, &e. | 
Internal Commu-} 85 | 91 

nication . 
Navigation, &c.. | 2 10 {| 12] 17 16 


Private Regula- 26 | 22| 35) 41 
tion . 


Totals . | 5 1197 179 {193 | 272 |270 | 229 |161 


The average number of Private Bills passed annually from 1847 to 
1851 inclusive, was 197; the average number from 1852 to 1856 inclu- 
sive, has been 225. 

III. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills of the Session 1856 :— _ 


]. AGRICULTURE :— Petitions. Passed. 


1. Inclosures . j 
III. ImprovVEMENTS IN Towns AND DIstRICTSs :— 
1. General Improvements. 
2. Water e e 
3. Gas . 
4, Public Buildings 
5. Municipal Regulations . ° 
IV. INTERNAL CoMMUNICATIONS:— 
2. Railways . 
V. NAVIGATION :— 
1, Canals and Rivers " 
2, Harbours, Docks, &e. . 
VI. Specitat OpsecTs . 
VII. Private ReGuLaTIon 


Totals 


| 
| 
| 
| 
10 4 
74 | 38 
| 103 | 87 
15| 7 
24 | 21 
LI 
passed. 
1 
3 
4 
6 1 
15 2 
14 1 
27 2 
i 60 29 
1 1 
6 5 
3 
18 2 
il 
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The foregoing are the numbers given in the Private Bill Table issued 
by the House of Commons, but five subsequently became Public Acts: 
these were the Whichwood Forest Inclosure, the Aldershot Camp Roads, 
to empower Commissioners to purchase Land for a site for a Prison for 
Juvenile Convicts in Ireland; to give additional powers to the Canada 
Company ; and to abolish the jurisdiction of St. Sepulchre’s Manor in 
Dublin. The following is a list of the remainder :— 


I. Acricutture.—The Inclosures effected under the two General 
Inclosure Acts numbered 57. These are not included here. The 
Acts passed for Drainage were :— 


65. To consolidate the drainage trusts in Deeping Fen, in Lincoln- 
shire, and for other purposes relating to the said fen. 

70. For incorporating the Scottish Drainage and Improvement Com- 
pany and to afford greater facilities for the improvement of land in Scot- 
land. 

128. To amend an Act for draining, embanking, and improving the 
fen lands and low grounds within the parishes, hamlets, townships, or 
places of Bardney, Southrow otherwise Southry, Tupholme, Bucknall, 
Horsington, Stixwould Edlington, and Thimbleby, in Lincolnshire, and 
to confer further powers on the commissioners under such Act; and for 
other purposes. 


II. Compantres :— 

3. To extend the period limited for the exercise of the powers of the 
Colonial Bank, and for other purposes. 

107. To amend the constitution of the London Printing and Publish- 
ing Company, Limited. 

117. To grant further powers to the Crystal Palace Company for the 
raising of capital, for the internal management of their undertaking, and 
with respect to Dulwich Wood. 


III. ImpRovEMENTS IN Towns AND Districts.—General Improve- 
ments :— 


26. For more effectually paving, cleansing, lighting, and otherwise 
improving the town of Gravesend in Kent. 

56. For better paving the city of Glasgow, and for other purposes in 
relation to the statute labour of the said city. 

48. To enable the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
Cork to remove certain bridges, and to build new bridges in lieu thereof; 
to confirm certain arrangements with the Cork Pipe Water Trustees ; 
to provide the necessary funds for affording an improved supply of water 
at Cork; to alter, amend, and enlarge certain powers and provisions of 
the Cork Improvement Act, 1852, and for other purposes, 

77. To authorise the division of the borough of Middlesbrough into 
_ wards; to enable the local board of health of the district of Middles- 
brough to purchase gasworks and light the district, and to enlarge the 
market place; to enable the corporation to establish a public wharf, and 
a passage over the river Tees; to confer other powers on the local board 
and the corporation, and for other purposes. 

90. For the improvement of part of the district of St. Peter Bourne- 
mouth in the parishes of Christchurch and Holdenhurst in Hampshire, 
and for providing a pier there. 

. 115. For granting further powers for lighting, cleansing sewering, 
and improving the borough of Leeds, and for other = 
I 
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Pitivate Bills. 
Water 

5. For vesting in the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough 
of Liverpool the undertaking of the Chorley Waterworks Company, and 
for other purposes. 

7. To enable the Haslingden and Rawtenstall Waterworks Company 
to raise a further sum of money, and for other purposes. 

8. To enable the Southport Waterworks Company to raise a further 
sum of money, and for other purposes. 

10, For enabling the Company of Proprietors of Lambeth Water- 
works to raise further money, and for other purposes, 

12. To enable the Lincoln Waterworks Company to raise a further 
sum of money. 

19. For supplying with water the town of Filey and the environs and 
neighbourhood thereof, and other places in the East and North Ridings 
of Yorkshire, and for authorising the purchase of the Filey gasworks, 
and for supplying the said town with gas, and for other purposes. 

27. To enable the Scarborough Waterworks Company to raise a 
further sum of money, and to extend the limits for the supply of water, 
and to amend the provisions of the Act relating to such company. 

36. For making better provision for supplying the districts of Dews- 
bury, Batley, and Heckmondwike with water, and for confirming an 
agreement between the local boards of health of those districts, and for 
other purposes. 

57. For the transfer of the Wolverhampton waterworks to the Wol- 
verhampton New Waterworks Company, and for other purposes. 

74, For supplying with water the inhabitants of Clay Cross, and the 
neighbourhood, in Derbyshire. 

42. To make further provision for supplying with water the borough 
of Shrewsbury. 


80. To sanction a supply of water to the town and neighbourhood of 
Leeds from the river Wharfe. 

78. For the better supply of the town of Torquay and the neighbour- 
hood thereof with water, and for other purposes. 

91. For better supplying with water the city of Edinburgh and town 
and port of Leith and places adjacent. 

116. For regulating the rates and charges to be taken by the Grand 
Junction Waterworks Company for a supply of water to parts of the 
parish of Paddington, and for other purposes. 


Gas :— 


2. For supplying with gas the townships of Knottingley and Ferry- 
bridge in the West Kiding of Yorkshire. 

4. For lighting with gas the borough of Weymouth and Melcombe 
Regis, and its neighbourhood, in Dorsetshire, and for other purposes. 

6. For incorporating the Lancaster Gaslight Company, and extending 
their powers, and for authorising additional works, and the raising of 
further moneys, and for other purposes. 

9. For the better supplying with gas the parish of Gainsborough, in 
Lincolnshire. 

13. For granting further powers to the Heywood Gaslight and Coke 
Company. 

20 To empower the Wakefield Gaslight Company to raise a further 
sum of money. 

21. For incorporating the Worksop Gas Company. 

23. To confer further powers on the Boston Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany. 
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29. To confer further powers on the Bath Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany. 

88. To amend the provisions and extend the limits of the Act relating 
to the City of Coventry Gaslight Company. 

30. To confer further powers on the Cheltenham Gaslight and Coke 
Company. 

59. To incorporate the West Ham Gas Company, to enable them to 
raise further money, to confirm a contract between the said Company 
and the Commercial Gas Company, and for other purposes. 

62. To incorporate the Wandsworth and Putney Gaslight and Coke 
Company, and for other purposes, 

118. ‘To consolidate the powers of the Gloucester Gaslight Company, 
to enable them to raise money, and for other purposes. 

Buildings :— 

35. For enlarging and improving the Justiciary Court House, and 
court-houses and public buildings of the city of Glasgow, for erecting 


additional buildings, for amending the Act relating thereto, and for other 
purposes. 


Municipal Regulation :— 

17, To confirm an award for the settlement of matters in difference 
between the university and borough of Cambridge, and for other pur- 
poses connected therewith. 

32. To extend the municipal boundaries of the city of Edinburgh, to 
trausfer the powers of the commissioners of police to the magistrates and 
counc |, and for other purposes relating to the municipality of the said 
city. 


INTERNAL CoMMUNICATION.— Roads :-— 


25. For continuing the term and amending and extending the pro- 
visions of the Act relating to the Leicester aud Welford turnpike road, 
in Leicestershire and Northamptonshire. 

28. To repeal the Acts relating’ to the Sleaford and Tattershall turn- 
pike road, and to make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

31. For continuing the term and amending the provisions of the Act 
for making and maintaining a turnpike road from the town of Crow- 
land, in Lincolnshire, to the town of Eye, in Northamptonshire. 

37. For the continuance and regulation of the Kettering and Newport 
Pagnell turnpike road trust. 

39. To authorise the making of a turnpike road from the township of 
Thornaby to Middlesbrough, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, with a 
bridge over a creek or arm of the river Tees, and for other purposes, 

43. To amend 7 and 8 Geo. IV., intitutled ‘An Act to alter, amend, 
and enlarge the powers and provisions of an Act relating to the road 
from Barnsdale through Pontefract to Thwaite Gate, near Leeds, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire,’ and to continue the term thereby granted. 

46. To discontinue the taking of toll on the turnpike roads leading 
from the town of Antrim towards Coleraine, and to provide for the 
future maintenance of such roads. 

49. To amend and extend the provisions of the several Acts relating 
to the Knaresbrough and Green Hammerton turnpike road in York- 
shire, and to create a further term therein, and for other purposes. 

50. ‘To amend and extend the provisions of the Act relating to the 
Knaresbrough and Pateley Bridge turnpike road, and to create a further 
term therein, and for other purposes. . 

55. For more effectually repairing the road from Barnby Moor, in 
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Nottinghamshire, to Maltby, and from Whistom td Rotherham, in York- 
shire. 

58. For repairing the road from Blackburn, in Lancashire, to Adding- 
ham, and Cocking End, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and the road 
from Old Accrington to its junction with such road in Habergham 
Eaves, in Lancashire. 


60. To continue the Honiton and Sidmouth turnpike trust, and for 
other purposes. 

64. For more effectually repairing the road from Penrith to Cocker- 
mouth, and other roads connected therewith, and for making and main- 
taining several new roads, all in Cumberland. 

66. For more effectually repairing certain roads in Cheshire, of which 
the short title is Stockport and Warrington Road Act, 1856. 

72. To repeal the Acts relating to the Brough and Eamont Bridge 
turnpike road, and to make other provisions in lieu thereof, 

73. To renew the term, and continue, amend, and enlarge the powers 
of the 3 Geo. IV., intituled an Act for repairing and amending the roads 
from Donington High Bridge to Hale Drove, and to the eighth mile- 
stone, in the parish of Wigtoft, and to Langret Ferry, in Lincolnshire. 

82. Torepeal an Act for amending and maintaining the turnpike road 
from Bawtry, through the town of Tinsley, to the road from Rotherham 
to Sheffield, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and to make other pro- 
visions in lieu thereof. 

83. For continuing the term and amending and extending the provi- 
sions of the Act relating to the Godley Lane turnpike road in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

84. To repeal the Act relating to the turnpike roads from Halifax to 
Huddersfield, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and to grant a further 
term in the said roads, and further powers for the management thereof, 
and other purposes. 

85. For carrying into effect certain arrangements between the trustees 
of the Renfrewshire turnpike roads and the lord provost, magistrates, 
and council, and police and statute labour committee of Glasgow, and 
for continuing in other respects the Acts relating to the said roads. 
> 89. For more effectually repairing several roads leading to and from 
the town of Monmouth, and for making several lines of road to com- 
municate therewith, in the counties of Monmouth, Gloucester, and 
Hereford. 

96. To repeal the Act for more effectually making, straightening, re- 
pairing, and improving the roads from near the town of Lewes to Pole- 
gate, in the parish of Hailsham, and from thence to Eastbourne, and to 
Polegate to Hailsham Common, in Sussex, and to make other provisions 
in lieu thereof. 

97. For making and maintaining a turnpike road from Conway .to 
Llandudno, in Caernarvonshire, and for other purposes. 

103. For more effectually repairing the road leading from Wem to 
the Lime Rocks at Bronygarth, in Shropshire, and for making several 
lines of road connected with the same in Shropshire and Denbighshire. 

104. For continuing the term and amending and extending the pro- 
visions of the Act relating to the Cleobury North and Ditton Priors dis- 
trict and the Cleobury Mortimer district of turnpike roads, in Shropshire 
and Worcestershire. 

108. To amend certain Acts relating to the Luton district turnpike 
road, and make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

127. To repeal an Act of the 4 Geo. IV. intituled an Act for more effec- 
tually amending and keeping in repair the roads from the town of Ut- 
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toxetek to the town of Newcastle-under-Lyme, in Staffordshire, so far 
as relates to the Uttoxeter district of the said roads, and for making cer- 
tain new pieces of road to communicate therewith, all in Staffordshire, 
and to confer larger and additional powers and provisions inl ~1 of those 
therein contained, and for other purposes. 

Rat/ways :— 

14. For the incorporating of the Milford Railway Compan and for 
the making of the Milford Railway, in Pembrokeshire. 

15. To enable the Eastern Counties and London and Blackwall Rail- 
way Companies to raise a further sum of money for the purposes of the 
London, Tilbury, and Southend Extension Railway ; to amend the Acts 
relating to such undertaking, and for other purposes. 

16. For making a railway from the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth 
Railway, near Frome, to Shepton Mallett, Somersetshire. 

18, To enable the Ulster Railway Company to subscribe towards the 
undertaking of the Portadown and Dungannon Railway Company, and 
to authorise certain arrangements between the said companies, and for 
other purposes. 

22. To amend and extend the provisions of the Llanidloes and New- 
town Railway Act, 1853; and to enable the Llanidloes and Newtown 
Railway Company to make certain deviations in their authorised line 
and levels, and fur other purposes. 

24. To enable the East of Fife Railway Company to make a deviation 
in the line of their railway, and for other purposes, 

33. To authorise the Cork and Youghal Railway Company to extend 
their railway into Cork, and for other purposes. 

34. For altering the name of the Banbridge, Newry, Dublin, and 
Belfast Junction Railway Company to the name, the Banbridge Junc- 
tion Railway Company, for increasing their capital and extending their 
powers, and for other purposes. 

40. To authorise the making of a railway from the Great North of 
Scotland Railway to Alford, Aberdeenshire, to be called the Alford 
Valley Railway. 

41. To amend the St. Ives and West Cornwall Junction Railway Act, 
1853. 

44. For regulating the capital of the Fleetwood, Preston, and 
~ West Riding Junction Railway Company, for making further provision 
with respect to tolls to be taken on the railway, and for other purposes. 

45. For making a railway from the Chester and Holyhead Railway 
at or near to Rhyl in the County of Flint to the town of Denbigh in 
Denbighshire, to be called the Vale of Clwyd Railway. 

47. To amend and consolidate the Acts relating to the Shrewsbury 
and Hereford Railway Company, to enable that company to raise further 
sums of money, to acquire additional lands, and for other purposes. 

51. For regulating the capital and mortgage debt of the Eastern 
Counties Railway Company, and for other purposes. 

52. For extending the time for the completion of the works authorised 
by the Hampstead Junction Railway Act, 1853. 

53. For making a radway from Lowestoft to join the East Suffolk 
Railway in the parish of Beccles, all in Suffolk, and for other purposes 
counected therewith. 


54. To enable the Midland Railway Company to raise additional 
capital, and for other purposes. 
61. For making a railway from the Chappel Station of the Colchester, 


Stour Valley, Sudbury, and Halstead Railway to Halstead in Essex, and 
for other purposes. 
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62. To authorise the North British Railway Company to raise more 
money, and to build a bridge over Leith Wynd in Edinburgh, and for 
other purposes. 

68. To enable the Caermarthen and Cardigan Railway Company to 
make a deviation of a portion of their line of railway, and to abandon 
parts thereof, and to grant further powers to the company, and for other 
purposes, 

69. To enable the Luton, Dunstable, and Welwyn Junction Railway 
Company to alter the present authorised junction of their railway with 
the Leighton Buzzard and Dunstable Branch of the London and North- 
western Railway, and for other purposes. 

71. For making a railway from Lymington in Hampshire to the 
London and South-western Railway at Brockenhurst in the same county, 
to be called the Lymington Railway, with a landing-p!ace at Lymington 
aforesaid, and for other purposes. 

75. For making a railway from Sittingbourne to Sheerness, all in 
Kent, and for other purposes. 

76. To enable the Eastern Counties and London and Blackwall 
Railway Companies to extend the London, Tilbury, and Southend 
Extension Railway to the London and Blackwall Railway, with branches 
therefrom, and to authorise certain arrangements with reterence thereto ; 
and for other purposes. 

79. For making a railway from Yarmouth to the East Suffolk Railway 
in the parish of Haddiscoe, with a branch railway connected therewith, 
and for other purposes. 

81. To attach further advantages to certain portions of the capital of 
the Eastern Union Railway Company. 

86. To enable the Morayshire Railway Company to construct a rail- 
way from Orton to Craigellachie, and for other purposes. _ 

87. For authorising traffic arrangements between the West End of 
London and Crystal Palace and the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway Companies, the regulation and increase of capital, and for other 
purposes, 

88. To afford facilities to the Bagenalstown and Wexford Railway 
Company for raising the funds necessary to enable them to execute 
their undertaking, and for other purposes. 

92. For making a railway from the Epsom Branch of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway at Epsom to Leatherhead. 

93. For incorporating the Salisbury Railway and Market House Com- 
pany ; for authorising them to make and maintain a railway and a market 
house at Salisbury, and for other purposes. 

94, For making a railway from the Stocksfield Station of the New- 
castle-upon-Tyne aud Carlisle Railway to the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway, near Conside Ironworks, with a branch to the Derwent Iron 
Company’s Railway, and for other purposes. 

95. To enable the Swansea Vale Railway Company to make extension 
and branch railways, and for other purposes. 

98. For making a railway from Dunfermline to Killairnie, with a 
perpen to Kingseat in Fifeshire, to be called the, West of Fife Mineral 

ailway. 

99. For making a railway from the town of Maybole to the 
del and harbour of Girvan, to be called the Maybcle and Girvan 

ailway. 

100, For making a railway from the South Wales Railway near 
Brimspill in the parish of Awre to Howbeach Valley in the Forest of 
Dean, with branches, and for other purposes. 
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101. For incorporating the Ceylon Railway Company, and for other 
- purposes connected therewith. 

102. For enabling the Somerset Central Railway Company to con- 
struct a railway from Glastonbury to near Bruton, and for other 
purposes. 

105, For authorising a lease of the Wimbledon and Croydon Railway, 
and for authorising the purchase of additional lands and the raising of 
additional capital by the Wimbledon and Croydon Railway Company, 
and for other purposes. 

106. To enable the Stirling and Dunfermline Railway Company 
to create additional Shares in their undertaking, and for other purposes. 

109. To extend the times limited for certain purposes by the Acts 
relating to the Metropolitan Railway, and to enable the Metropolitan 
Railway Company to form a junction with the Great Northern Railway, 
and for other purposes. 


a For making a railway from the town of Nairn to the town cf 
eith. 

111. For authorising deviations from the authorised line of the 
Severn Valley Raiiway, and for making further provision with respect 
to shares in the capital of the Severn Valley Railway Company, and for 
facilitating the completion of their undertaking, and for other purposes, 

113, For making a railway from the Scottish Central Railway at 
Dunblane by Doune to Callander, to be called the Dunblane, Doune, 
and Callander Railway. 

114. For making a railway from Castle Douglas, by Dalbeattie, 
to the Glasgow and South-western Railway at Dumfries, and for other 

urposes. 
120. For the making by the London and South-western Railway 
Company of a railway from Yeovil to Exeter, to be called the Exeter 
Extension Railway, and for other purposes. 

121. To amend the Acts relating to the East Indian Railway Com- 
pany. 

139, For making a railway from the Taff Vale Railway to the 
River Ely in Glamorganshire, for converting part of the said river 
into a tidal harbour and regulating the access thereto, for authorising 
arrangements with the Taff Vale Railway Company, and for other 
purposes, 

123. For altering the Crewe and Shrewsbury line of the London and 
North-western Railway, for making provision with respect to station 
accommodation at Shrewsbury, and for other purposes. 

124. To enable the Londonderry and Enniskillen Railway Company 
to create preference shares with priority of dividend over all the exist- 
ing shares of the company, and for other purposes. 

125. For making a railway from the authorised line of the West End 
of London and Crystal Palace Railway (Extension to Bromley and 
Farnborough) at Shortlands in the parish of Beckenham in Kent to 
Saint Mary Cray in the same county. 

126. To extend the time limited for completing the Oxford, Wor- 
cester, and Wolverhampton Railway, and for adapting the same to the 
broad gauge, and for other purposes. 

129. To revive and extend certain of the powers of the Waveney 
Valley Railway Company with relation to their railway, 

130. For authorising the abandonment of parts of the authorised 
lines of the Westminster Terminus Railway, and the making of other 
lines of railway in lieu thereof, and for reducing the capital of the 
Westminster Terminus Railway Company, and for other purposes, 
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-132. For making a railway from the Oswestry and Newtown Rail- 
way in the parish of Buttington in Montgomeryshire to Shrewsbury, . 
with a branch thereout to Minsterley in Shropshire, and for other pur- 

joses, 

7 134. To unite and amalgamate the undertaking of the Scottish 
Midland Junction Railway Company with the undertaking of the 
Aberdeen Railway Company, to be thenceforth called the Scottish 
North-eastern Railway Company, and to regulate the management of 
and confer additional powers on the united company, and for other 
purposes. 

135. For making a railway from the Southampton and Dorchester 
Railway to Blandford Saint Mary in Dorsetshire, and for other pur- 

ses. 

136. For making a railway from the Scottish Midland Junction Rail- 
way, near the Dunkeld Road Bridge, to Methven, in Perthshire. 

137. To enable the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway 
Company to raise further money for the completion of the broad 
gauge, and for other purposes ; and to convert their mortgage debt iuto 
stock. 

139. To enable the Scottish Central Railway Company to make 
branch railways to the town of Denny in Stirlingshire. 


NavicaTion—Rivers :— 
131. To render more effectual the powers of raising money given by 
the Severn Navigation Act, 1853, and for other purposes. 

Ports, Docks, &c.:— 

1. To enable the London Dock Company to raise a further sum of 
money. 

11. For effecting certain alterations in the works of the tidal Harbour 
of Victoria Dock at Dundee, and for other purposes in relation to the 
harbour of Dundee. 

67. For enlarging and improving the Elgin and Lossiemonth 
Harbour, for raising a further sum of money, and for other purposes. 

112, For establishing and maintaining a ferry and floating bridge 
between Stokes Bay and Ryde in Hampshire, with landing-places and 
approaches thereto. 

119. For the making of a dock and works at Thames Haven, and for 
other purposes. 

138. To provide for the arrangement of the financial affairs of the 
city of Perth, for the maintenance of the port and harbour, and for other 
purposes therewith connected. 


VI. Specrat Opsects :— 
133. For extending the operations of the Society for the Discharge 


and Relief of Persons imprisoned for Small debts throughout England 
and Wales, 


VII. Private ReGuLation :— 
Of these there are 17; 2 are for divorces; 18 for the regulation of 
estates; 1 for dividing a parish; and 1 to enable a person to exer- 
cise his office of priest. 
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XIIIL—SUMMARY OF PUBLIC PETITIONS. 
Session 19 and 20 Victoriz. 


1. Parliamentary. 
Petitions No. of 


signed Total Signa- 


Officiallvor N 
under Seal. Number. tures, 


Ballot, for adoption ‘ “ 12 4,291 
For Extension of the Franchise, &e.. ‘ 1 5 1,487 
Registration of Electors 

alteration of Law. : 5 7 4,891 
Other petitions on parliamentary subjects” 19 23 761 


Il. Ecclesiastical. 


Bible, for a new version 1,585 
Against removal of St. David's College to 
Brecknock . 2,696 
British Museum, Xc., against opening on 
Sunday . 629,926 
——— in favour of opening on Sunday . 
Carlisle Canonries Bill, in favour . 
Church of Ireland, against Disendowment, 
&e. 
Church Rates, against ‘abolition 
for abolition . 
against abolition without 
provision of an equivalent . . 
Abolition Bill, against . 
against certain 
amendments . 
Crystal Palace, in favour of opening on 
Sunday . 
Intoxicating Liquors, for prohibiting sale 
as beverages . . 


prohibiting sale 


on Sunday 

Lord’s Day, against public performance of 
military bands, &c. 

Married Women, for alteration of ‘law ag 
to property . 

Maynooth College Act, for repeal 

Oath of Ab bjuration Bill, against . 

Religious Endowments (Ireland), for dis- 
continuance . 

Tithe Rent Charge, for alteration of law as 
to assessment . 

Other petitions relating to ecclesiastical 


Ill. Colonial. 


Slave Trade (Cuba and Porto mie) for 
suppression 
Other petitions relating to colonial subjects 


i 

‘te 

1 12 1,749 Ca 

12 105 12,097 

1 93.477 

65 596 116,289 

9 94 7,797 

10 184 14,531 

28 132 7,650 

i 

1 526 

6 17 551 his | 


TV. Taces. 

Fire Insurance for reduction of Duty ° 
for repeal of Duty . ° 
Local Dues on Shipping, &e. Bill, against . 
in favour 
Ministers’ Money (Ireland) Act, for altera- 

tion, and for the abolition of the tax » 
Rating of Mines Bill, against . . ° 
for exemption 
Wine, for reduction of Duties : . 
Other petitions relating to Taxes . ° 


V. Miscellaneous. 


Agricultural Statistics Bill, against . 
Billeting Soldiers, for alteration of law. 
Bleaching Works, &c., for limiting hours 
of labour 
Bill, against 
in favour 
Civil Service Superaunuation Fund, for 
modification of the Act and abolition 
of the per-centage tax. 
Coalwhippers (Port of London) Bill, ‘against 
in favour 
car Courts, for extending jurisdiction, 
Cc 
Decimal Coinage, for adoption ‘ 
Education, &c., against Bills aud 
Resolutions 
-— (Ireland) for general system of 
Scripture Ecucation 
~—— and Parochial Schools (Scotland) 
Bill, in favour . 
Factories Bill, against . 


in favour 
Grand Jury Assessments (Ireland) Bill, 
for provision . . 
Hay and Straw, for regulating buyi ing and 
selling . 


Trade Bill, in “favour 
Juvenile Offenders (Ireland) Bill, against . 


Kars, for inquiry into fall of . . 
Licences ‘Public Houses, &c.), against 
throwing open the trade . . 


for throwing open the trade 
London Corporation Bill, against 


in favour 

Medical Officers of anion, for redress of 
grievances . 
Medical Profession Bill, ‘against 
in favour . ° 


Mercantile Law Amendment Bill, against . 


Public Petitions. 


Petiiions 
signed 


OM cially or 
under Stal. Number. 


6 
22 
43 
31 


14 
7 
4 

83 


No. of 
Signa- 
tures, 


61,743 
12,970 


6,2°3 
2,659 


8,591 
5,411 
1,464 
7,731 
3,453 


7,473 
1,210 


1,569 
2,031 
8,218 
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Petitions 
signed Total 
Offiially of Number. 


under Seal, 
Mercantile Marine Act, for alteration 3 
Metropolis Local Management Act Amend- 
ment Bill, for alteration . 
Metropolitan Drainage, against a proposed 
Parochial Schools (Scotland) Bill, against 
in favour 
Police (Counties and Boroughs) Bill, 
Poor Law Amendment Bill, against . 
for alteration 
infavour . 
Potter’s Ferry, &c., complaining of abuses 
Public Houses (Scotland) Act, against re- 
for repeal. 
—— for extension to Ireland . 
for inquiry . 
Punishment of Death, for abolition ‘ 
Rights of Neutrals, for abrogation of that 
part of the treaty of Paris, relating to 
Saturday Half-holiday, for establishment . 
Scotch and Irish Pauper Removals Bill, 
against . 


Shipwrecks, for better prevention . ° 


Tenant Right (Ireland) Bill, in favour. 
Tenants’ Compensation (Ireland), for alter- 
ation of law . 
Testamentary Jurisdiction Bill, in favour 
of a proposed Bill . 
Vaccination Bill, against 5 
for alteration 36 
Wages, against arrestment for debt, &c. . 
_ Wee Pawns, &e. (Scotland), for better re- 
Other petitions on miscellaneous subjects . 423 24,666 


Total Numbers ° - 1851 18,884 1,494,620 


XIV.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES, 
From October, 1855, to November, 1855. 


1855. Oct. 15. Prince Gortschakoff, Russian Commander in the 
Crimea, tells his army that he will not ‘voluntarily abandon the 
country.’ 

A ven Frenchmen killed, and about 100 made prisoners in Mada- 
gascar, by the troops of the queen of that island. 

25, The first anniversary of the battle of Balaklava celebrated by a 
cavalry review on the site of the battle. 


Nov. 2, A Mr, Beauchamp, assistant to a land-agent, shot in King’s 
County, Ireland. 
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4, Thirty-four French refugees, among whom were Victor Hugo and 
his son, expelled from Jersey. 

4. Large stores of corn destroyed by the gun-boats near the town of 
Gheisk, in the Sea of Azoff. 

6. Defeat of the Russians and passage of the Ingour, by the Turks, 
under Omar Pasha. 

7. Permission given to the Bank of England to issue 475,000/. addi- 
tional notes. 

9. An international copyright convention concluded with Prussia. 

10. The Emperor of Russia visits his army near Sebastopol. 

11. General Sir Wm.J. Codrington assumes the command of the Bri- 
tish army in the Crimea.—An earthquake at Jeddo, in Japan, destroyed 
100,000 houses and 57 temples. About 30,000 persons lost their lives. 

13. Lord Dalhousie, Governor-General of India, appoints the 2nd 
December as a day of thanksgiving for the capture of Sebastopol. 

22. Soirée in the City Hall, Glasgow, in favour of the war; Professor 
Nichol in the chair. 

24. Death of Count Molé, formerly a leading political man under 
Louis Philippe.—Mr. M. T. Baines appointed Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, with a seat in the cabinet. ; 

26. Capitulation of the fortress of Kars to General Mouravieff, after 
a gallant defence.—Arrival of General Sir James Simpson in London 
from the Crimea.—Opening of the Victoria Docks, near Bow. 

27. Intelligence received of the death of Admiral Bruat on his voyage 
home from the Crimea. 

28. The Queen visits the wounded Crimean soldiers in the hospital 
at Fort Pitt, Chatham. 

29. Great meeting at Willis’s Rooms to institute a Nightingale Fund. 

30. Arrival of Victor Emannuel, King of Sardinia, on a visit to Queen 
Victoria at Windsor Castle. 

Dec. 1. The Queen and Prince Albert, with the King of Sardinia, 
review the troops at Woolwich. 

3. Three men killed by an explosion at the rocket-manufactory in 
Woolwich Arsenal, 

4. The King of Sardinia visits the corporation of London, and 
receives addresses in Guildhall. 

5. The King of Sardinia made a Knight of the Garter.—Dr. Lush- 
ington pronounces judgment in the case of Westerton v. Liddell, con- 
demning the decorations in the churches of St. Barnabas and St. Pau!, 
Knightsbridge, and ordering their removal. 

6. Departure of the King of Sardinia from Windsor Castle at five 
o'clock in the morning, accompanied to Folkestone by Prince Albert and 
the Duke of Cambridge.—Trial of Vladimir Petcherine, a Redemptorist, 
for Bible-burning at Kingston, Dublin. The jury brought in a verdict 
of Not Guilty. 

7. Trial of Mr. Joseph Smith Wooler on a charge of poisoning his 
wife. After a trial of several days, the jury acquitted him.—General 
meeting of Shareholders of Eastern Counties Railway, at which much 
dissatisfaction was expressed with the management of the chairman, 
Mr. Waddington.—An extensive strike of ‘ minders’ and ‘ piecers’ in 
the Manchester factories. 

8. Attack of the Russians on the French advanced posts in the valley 
of Baidar, which was repulsed with a loss to the Russians of 150 killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. The French had 2 men killed and 11 wounded. 

10. Madam Jenny Lind Goldschmidt sings at Exeter Hall in the ora- 
torio of the ‘ Creation.’ . 
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13. Public meeting at the Court-House, Marylebone, in behalf of a 
memorial to the late Joseph Hume, M.P.—Extraordinary general 
meeting of Crystal Palace shareholders, at which there were great 
complaints of the management. 

15. An inquest held at Rugeley on the body of John Parsons Cook, 
when the jury returned a verdict ‘That the deceased diced of poison 
wilfully administered by William Palmer.’ 

16, Austria sends proposals for peace (which have been sanctioned 
by the allies) to St. Petersburg.—Death of Dr. William Chambers, late 
physician to the Queen, aged 70.—A proposal to build in 10 years 
100 churches in London, costing about 150,0001., receives subscriptions 
to the amount of about 60,000/.—Edward Murray, a British subject, 
released from a seven years’ confinement in a Roman prison. 

17. ‘The Times’ correspondent intimates that energetic measures 
were being adopted by the military authorities in the Crimea to 
diminish the prevalence of drunkenness in the army. 

18. Mr. C. Dickens reads his ‘ Christmas Carol’ at the Peterborough 
Corn Exchange ; the proceeds, amounting to about 50/., being for tue 
Mechanics’ Institution there. 

19. Publication of a treaty between the Western Powers and the 
United Kingdom of Sweden and Norway.—The Duke of Argyll, Post- 
master-General, has given orders to open new Money-Order Offices in 
connection with the post-offices at the camp in the Crimea, in order to 
facilitate the transmission of small sums from the soldiers to their 
friends at home. 

# 22. The new Metropolitan Board of Works elect Mr. John Thwaites 
to be their chairman. ‘The salary was fixed at a previous meeting at 
1,500/. a-year.—Death, at Edinburgh, of Count Valerian Krasinski, one 
of the most distinguished of the Polish exiles. 

24. The United States Congress adjourn over Christmas Day, with- 
out being able to get sufficient votes for any single candidate to give 
him the right to be elected Speaker. 

29. Entry of the Imperial Guard into Paris, and their public recep- 
tion by the Emperor. 

31. The Metropolitan Commission of Sewers held its last meeting; 
Mr. R, Jebb in the chair. ; ; 

1856. Jan.1. King George of Hanover, by a decree, abolishes trial 
by jury for political offences, and in trials on account of published 
writings, throughout his dominions. ; 

2. The centre dock of Sebastopol blown up by the English engineers, 

3. Arrival of Admiral Sir E. Lyons in London —A new General 
Omnibus Company started in London, which most of the omnibus pro- 
prietors have joined. 

4. Presentation of the freedom of the City of Glasgow to the Earl of 
Elgin in the City Hall, in the presence of 2,500 persons. ; 

10. Death of Mr. Serjeant Adams, assistant judge at Middlesex 
Sessions, in his 70th year. 

12. The adjourned inquest on the body of Mrs. Palmer was closed by 
a verdict of wilful murder against her husband William Palmer. 

15. The Earl of Albemarle addressed a meeting of agricultural 
labourers, at East Harling, on the subject of benefit clubs. 

16. Mr. George Waugh, a solicitor in Bedford Row, was shot as he 
was proceeding to his office by a client named Westron. ; 

i7. A despatch received from Sir Hamilton Seymour at Vienna, 
announces that the Russian Government accept the Austrian proposals 
as a basis for negociation.—Mr. Joseph Haydon, author of ‘The Dic- 
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tionary of Dates,’ died after a lingering illness. A few days previously 
a pension of 25/. a-year had been awarded to him by the Government. 

19. Mr. Macaulay issues his farewell address to the electors of Edin- 
burgh, announcing his retirement from parliamentary life. 

21. In a case, Pulwick v. Palmer, in which the mother of William 
Palmer was sued on a bill for 2,000/., William Palmer gave evidence 
that his mother’s signature was written by Mary Palmer, his late wife, 
at his dictation. ‘The pursuer, on this evidence, withdrew his action. 

22. The Duke of Cambridge, General Della Marmora, Sir R. Airey, 
Sir H. Jones, Sir E. Lyons, and Admiral Dundas, return to London 
from Paris, where they have been attending a ¢ouncil of war.—Three 
persons killed at Dingwall, from eating monk’s-hood, or welf-bane, by 
mistake for horse-radish, at dinner. 

23. Adjourned inquest on the body of Walter Palmer closed by a ver- 
dict of wilful murder against his brother, William Palmer. 

28. Festivities at Christchurch, Hants, in honour of Sir Edmund 
Lyons, on his visiting his native town. 

31. Parliament opened by the Queen in person. 

Feb. 1. At noon this day a protocol was signed at Vienna by the 
ministers of Russia, France, England, Austria, and Turkey, accepting 
the Austrian propositions as a basis of peace.—Disputes of Mr. Murray, 
British minister at Tehran, with the Persian court, respecting a servant 
of the embassy named Mirza Hashim, in consequence of which Mr, 
Murray leaves Tehran for Baghdad.—Accounts from India represent 
the Santal insurrection as suppressed.—Faustin, Emperor of Hayti, has 
been repulsed by the troops of St. Domingo, on his invasion of the 
territory of that republic. His own subjects at Cape Haytian threaten 
revolation.—Death of Prince Ivan Fidorowitch Paskiewitsch, Russian 
marshal, and lieutenant of the kingdom of Poland, in his 74th year.— 
The United States Congress, adopting a rule to meet the emergency, 
elected a Speaker, and proceeded to business. The President, after 
waiting a month, had published his message.—Farewell banquet by the 
Directors of the East India Company to Lieut.-General P. Grant, 
Commander-in-chief at Madras, the first officer of the Company’s 
Service who has been raised to supreme military command.—Despatch 
of Sir Wm. Codrington, announcing that the destruction of the Sebas- 
topol docks is complete. 

3. Collision in the Channel, off Folkestone, between the ‘ Josephine 
Willis’ packet-ship, with emigrants for Auckland, New Zealand, and 
the iron screw steamer ‘ Mangerton,’ causing a loss of about 90 lives, 
passengers and crew of the ‘ Josephine Willis.’ 

5. The ‘ Gazette’ announces the institution of a new order of merit, 
of which the decoration is to be called ‘The Victoria Cross,’ for dis- 
tinguished gallantry on the part of inferior officers or privates, both in 
the army and navy.—The Report of Sir John M‘Neill and Colonel 
Tulloch, the Commissioners sent ont by Lord Panmure to the Crimea 
to inquire into the state of the army, has been published, and in all 
essential, points justifies_the statements of the correspondents of the 
press, 

8. A public breakfast given to Dr.Sandwith, one of General Williams's 
coadjutors in the defence of Kars, by his townsmen at Hull. 

11. Fort Alexander, at Sebastopol, blown up by the French. 

13. Grand banquet at the Mansion-House to Admiral Sir E. Lyons.— 
Total destruction of the Pavilion Theatre by fire. 

14. The total number of letters posted at the several metropolitan 
and provincial post-offices this day (Valentine’s day) was as follows :— 
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Passed through the General Post-office, St. Martiu’s-le-Grand, 618,000; 
passed through the district office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 279,000. 

16, Earthquake at California. 

18. The Canadian parliament opened at Toronto by the Governor- 
General, whose speech was of an encouraging character. 

19. The Queen inspected at Woolwich the trophies from Sebastopol.— 
The Hon. and Rev. H. Montague Villiers appointed Bishop of Carlisle. 

25. John Sadleir, M.P. for Sligo, was found dead near Primrose Hill. 
He had poisoned himself.—Corrigan, who was under sentence of death 
for shooting his wife while he was intoxicated, has been reprieved.— 
The Peace Conferences opened at Paris, at the Hotel of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. ‘The powers represented are France, Austria, Great 
Britain, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey. At a later date Prussia was 
admitted. Count Walewski is President of the Conference. The first 
resolution adopted was that an armistice should take place, to continue 
in force till March 3lst.—A Board of general officers appointed by the 
British Government to inquire into the statements contained in the 
Report of the Crimean Commissioners. 

29. A suspension of hostilities mutually agreed upon by the bellige- 
rent parties in the Crimea. 

March 3. Opening of the French Senate by “a speech from the 
Emperor, in which he gives expression to his hopes of peace. 

4, The Kansas Free State Legislature constituted. 

5. Covent Garden Theatre totally destroyed by fire, which broke out 
about five o’clock in the morning, near the close of a bal masqué, which 
was intended as the close of a series of extraordinary performances held 
during two days. 

10, Stormy discussions in the United States Senate on the state of 
diplomatic relations with Great Britain. —An Industrial Exhibition 
opened in Jamaica with great success. 

12, Aunual General Meeting of the Royal Literary Fund; B. B. 
Cabbell, Esq., M.P., in the chair. A motion for reforming the system 
of management, moved by Mr. C. W. Dilke, and supported by Mr. C. 
Dickens and Mr. J. Forster, was negatived by 51 to 30. 

13. Meeting of members of the theatrical profession and friends of 
the drama at Adelphi Theatre, to consider the propriety of endeavouring 
to obtain an interest in the distribution of the benefits of Dulwich Col- 
' lege, the founder of which was an actor. Mr. C. Dickens presided. 

14. Mr. A. Smart, a retired watchmaker, threw himself from the 
Whispering-gallery of St. Paul’s Cathedral into the nave, and was 
killed on the spot.—Meeting of the Allied-Generals in the Crimea, to 
arrange the terms of the armistice.—Terrible storm in the Black Seca, 
causing the destruction of several vessels. 

16. The Empress of the French gives birth to a prince at a quarter 
to three o’clock in the morning, which event is announced to the public 
by a salvo of a hundred and one guns at six o’clock, The Emperor 
issues an amnesty in favour of upwards of a thousand political exiles. 
—Accounts from India announce the annexation of Oude. 

20. Mr. Layard reinstated as Lord Rector of Mareschal College and 
University, Aberdeen—Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt and her 
husbard hand 1872/. to the Nightingale Fund, being the gross proceeds 
of a concert by them in Exeter Hall. . 

21, About 18,000 persons visit the Crystal Palace this day, being 
Good Friday. 

April 2. Proclamation of peace made to the allied armies in the 
Crimea by salutes of 101 guns, 
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4. Serious disturbances at Nablous, in Syria, between the Moham- 
medans and the Christians. 

6. Insurrection at Valencia, in Spain. 

7. The Crimean Board of Inquiry holds its first sitting to-day in the 
boardroom of Chelsea Hospital. 

9. General O’Donnell receives charge of the ministry of Foreign 
Affairs at Madrid, in the absence of General de Zabala, who is ap- 
pointed to that ministry. 

10. At the Cavan Special Commission, a verdict of guilty is returned 
against a man named Murphy, for the murder of Miss Hinds, near 
Ballyconnell, on October 12th last. 

11. The Emperor of Russia visits Moscow, and in addressing his 
nobles and functionaries, announces the cessation of war, and his in- 
tention to promote industrial improvement.—The Senate of the United 
eos i refuses to admit the Free State Legislature of Kansas into the 

pion. 

12. Grand banquet to the Members of the Congress at Paris. The 
Emperor proposed the following toast: —‘ To the Union so happily esta- 
blished by the Sovereigns. May it be durable; and it will be so, if it 
reposes on truth, justice, and the true and legitimate interest of the 

ples.’ 

13. The bands commence to play in Kensington Gardens on Sunday 
afternoon, from four to six o’clock, by order of Sir Benjamin Hall.— 
Vauxhall railway-station destroyed by fire. 

16. Last meeting of the plenipotentiaries is held this day at Paris. 

17. Dinner at the Mansion House to Mr. Dallas, the new American 
minister.—An Italian named Foschini kills one of his countrymen, and 
wounds two others, in a quarrel at a restaurant in Rupert-street, Hay- 
market. 

23. Great naval review at Portsmouth, in the presence of the Queen, 
Prince Albert, the members of both Houses of Parliament, and a vast 
concourse of persons from all parts of the kingdom. The review in- 
cluded upwards of 300 sail of men-of-war, with an aggregate tonnage 
of upwards of 150,000; carrying 3800 guns, and manned by 40,000 
seamen. At the commencement of the review, the fleet extended in an 
unbroken line of anchorage for about five miles. 

24. Some commotion raised in the streets of London by a pretended 
declaration of peace, under cover of which an umbrella-maker adver- 
tises his wares. 

26. The terms of the Treaty of Peace published in the newspapers. 

29. The newspapers announce that ‘we understand it is definitely 
settled that the marriage of the Princess Rovel with Prince William of 
Prussia will take place when Her Royal Highness shall have completed 
her seventeenth year.—Official proclamation of peace at various 
places throughout the metropolis. 

30. Dinner at the Mansion House to Lord Brougham and the Law 
Amendment Society. 

May 2. Arrival of Baron Brunnow in London, on a special mission 
from the Emperor of Russia to Queen Victoria. ; 

3. An amnesty granted to political exiles, in virtue of which Frost, 
Williams, Jones, and Smith O’Brien will be allowed to return to Eng- 
land.—The Brazilian Chambers opened by the Emperor Don Pedro II, 
in a speech in which he expressed his determination to put down 
attempts to revive the trade in slaves. 

7. Mr. Dallas, the new American minister, speaks at the festival of 
the Literary Fund, the Duke of Cambridge in the chair.—Count 
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Cavour gives explanations in the Turin Chamber of Deputies, in re- 
ference to the steps taken by him to bring the state of Italy under the 
notice of the conference at Paris. 

9. Visit Of Queen Victoria to the Crystal Palace, to inaugurate the 
model of the Scutari Monument, and the Peace Trophy. 

13. Arrival at Spithead of the ‘Tribune’ screw-frigate, with Lord 
Dalhousie on board. 

14. A Court of Proprietors of the East India Company sanction the 
proposal of the Directors to allow Lord Dalhousie a pension of 5000/. 
a-year, in consideration of hiseminent services.—The trial of William 
Palmer commenced to-day, at the Central Criminal Court, before Lord 
Chief Justice Campbell, Baron Alderson, and Mr. Justice Cresswell. 

15. Mr. Charles Russell, late Chairman of the Great Western Rail- 
way Company, committed suicide by shooting himself with a pistol. 
—Colonel Tulloch’s health had given way under the fatigue and anxiety 
attending his exertions at the Chelsea Board of Inquiry, and he was 
unable to attend any more of its sittings.—In consequence of represent- 
ations of the Archbishop of Canterbury and others, Lord Palmerston 
ordered the discontinuance of the Sunday bands in the parks. 

19. Foundation-stone of the Royal Victoria Hospital at Hamble, on 
the Southampton Water, laid by Her Majesty. 

20. Ata meeting in Manchester, it was agreed to hold an Exhibition 
of the Art Treasures of the kingdom in Manchester, in 1857. . 

26. William Palmer convicted, after a trial of 11 days, of the wilful 
murder of J. P. Cook, and sentenced to death. 

27. A warm discussion in the United States Senate, on the murderous 
attack by Senator Brooks, of South Carolina, on Senator Sumner, on 
account of a speech of Mr. Sumner’s against slavery.—Civil war in 
Kansas between the Free-Soilers and the Pro-Slavery party. 

29, Great demonstrations in celebration of peace. Magnificent fire- 
works were displayed at Hyde-Park, the Green-Park, Victoria-Park, 
and Primrose-Hill. A vast but orderly crowd promenaded the streets 
till past midnight, to view the illuminations and fireworks. 

June 1. Disastrous inundations in France, The Emperor of the 
French visits Lyons, to assist in relieving the sufferers. 

2, The first stone of Wellington College laid by the Queen. 

6. Major-General Codrington promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
general, 

13, Death at Hull of Major H. L. Thompson, C.B., one of the de- 
fenders of Kars.—Public meeting at the Mansion House, to raise sub- 
scriptions for relief of the sufferers by the inundations in France. The 
subscriptions eventually amounted to about 43,000/, 

14, Execution of William Palmer at Stafford, in presence of about 
50,000 persons.—Baptism of the Imperial Prince at Notre Dame. 

_ 15. Arrival at Liverpool of Mr. Crampton, British minister at Wash- 
ington. 

16. Arrival of General Sir W. Williams at Dover. 

July 9. Public entry of the Guards into London, on their return 
from the Crimea. 

12. The Allies evacuate the Crimea. “ 

14. Coup d’ Etat in Madrid. General O’Donnell dictator. 

18. Display of the Great Fountains at the Crystal Palace, in presence 
of Her Majesty, and about 20,000 visitors—The Sussex wing of the 
Royal Free Hospital opened to-day. ; 

19, Trial and conviction of William Dove, for the poisoning of his 
wife. Sentence of death was pronounced, 
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' 22. Earl Granville appointed ambassador-extraordinary, to attend 
the coronation of the Emperor of Russia. 

23. The opposition to O’Donnell’s government in Spain is subdued 
by force of arms. 

24. Sir Edmund Lyons raised to the peerage, as Baron Lyons of 
Christchurch, in the County of Southampton. 

26. Sir William Williams appointed Commandant of Woolwich.— 
Dr. Rae and his companions are declared to be entitled to the reward 
of 10,900/. offered by Government to any party or parties who would 
first succeed in ascertaining the fate of Sir John Franklin’s expedition. 

August 1. Arrival in London of General Codrington and suite from 
the Crimea.—Great destruction of life and property at Salonica from 
fire, occasioned by an explosion of gunpowder.—Admiral Sir C. Napier 
visits St. Petersburg and Cronstadt, and is courteously received. 

9. Execution of Dove for the murder of his wife. 

20. Arrival of the Queen of Oude and suite in England, to prosecute 
a claim against the East India Company. 

25. Dinner to the Guards in the Music Hall at the Royal Surrey 
Gardens. 

September 1. Sunday preaching in Victoria-Park prohibited by Sir 
B. Hall.—The Queen and her household are at Balmoral.—A sword 
presented to Lord Cardigan at a public breakfast at Leeds.—Death 
of Sir Richard Westmacott, sculptor, aged 82. 

4. Stoppage of the Royal British Bank.—Great distress in Madeira 
from the ravages of cholera; many of the landed proprietors on the 
island have been reduced to poverty, owing to the failure of the vines 
since 1851.—Presentation to Mr. Roebuck, M.P., at a public dinner of 
his constituents in Sheffield. The amount presented was 1100 guineas, 
—At an extra session of the United States Congress, the Army Appro- 
priation Bill was passed without the Kansas proviso, which means that 
the Pro-Slavery Party have gained a victory. 

7. Coronation of Alexander II., Emperor of Russia, at Moscow. 
Great festivities in Moscow on the occasion.—Disturbances in the 
canton or principality of Neufchatel, between the royalist, or Prus- 
sian party, and the federalist, or Swiss party. 

8. Miss Nightingale reaches home. Her neighbours have made a 
small subscription to present her with a handsome writing-desk, with a 
silver plate bearing a suitable inscription. 

11. A child near Weymouth is killed in consequence of ‘ black drop’ 
(containing opium) being given instead of ‘black draught,’ by a boy in 
a chemist’s shop. Numerous cases of similar fatal results from care- 
lessness on the part of persons selling drugs have recently occurred. 

15. International Philanthropic Congress held at Brussels, continued 
till the 19th.—A procession through the streets of London, and a meet- 
ing on Primrose Hill, to welcome John Frost on his return from 
banishment. 

24. A testimonial presented by the Licensed Victuallers and their 
friends to the Hon. H. F. Berkeley, M.P., at Bristol, for his parlia- 
mentary exertions in favour of their interests. The testimonial 
amounted to upwards of 1000 guineas. ; 

26. Six men suffocated in a spirit-vat at Worcester, from foul gas, 
while the vat was being cleaned out. 

October 3. Mr. Crampton, late British minister at Washington, is 
made a K.C.B. 

6. The Prince of Wales visits various places in the west of England, 
in company of his tutor Mr. Gibbs,—The state of the money-market in 
Paris excites great uneasiness, 
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7. A British squadron, consisting of the ‘Conqueror’ and ‘ Duke of 
Wellington,’ with two corvettes and a despatch steamer, is at Ajaccio, 
in Corsica. They are intended for Naples, if required, to protect 
British interests there. 

13. An eclipse of -the moon, nearly total. The state of the atmo- 
sphere was particularly favourable for observing the progress of the 
eclipse.—Intelligence received that the Emperor of Japan has opened 
two ports in that empire (Nagasaki and Hakodadi) to commerce of all 
nations. 

15. Earthquake in the Mediterranean, especially in the islands of 
Candia and Sicily; the shocks felt throughout Asia Minor, and as far 
west as Malta. 

19, Eight persons killed, and about 30 persons seriously injured, in 
consequence of a false alarm of fire raised in the Music Hall of Surrey 
Gardens, when about 9,000 persons were in the hall attending a religious 
service conducted by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

22, Annual Meeting of the United Kingdom Alliance for the Sup- 
pression of the Liquor Traffic, held in the New Free-Trade Hall, Man- 
chester. Sir W. C. Trevelyan, bart., in the chair. 

31. Grand Banquet to Crimean soldiers in the Corn-Exchange, 
Edinburgh. The Lord Provost in the chair. 

November 1. A change of ministry has taken place at Constantinople. 
Redschid Pasha has been re-appointed the principal minister of the 
Porte, indicating a restoration of the influence of the British ambas- 
sador.—Robson, a clerk of the Crystal Palace Company, sentenced to 
transportation for twenty years for forgery of the Company’s bonds. 
For surreptitiously selling them for his own advantage, he received an 
additional sentence of fourteen years’ transportation, but the terms are 
to run concurrently. 

8. Collision on the London and North Western Railway. Numerous 
railway accidents have been reported of late. 

11. Rumours of disagreement between the English and French 
Governments on the question of the delay of Russia to evacuate the 
Bessarabian territory. Austria, with consent of England and Turkey, 
continues, in consequence, the occupation of the principalities, and some 
_ English ships continue in the Turkish waters. 


XV.—NECROLOGICAL TABLE 


' OF LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, ETC. 


1855, 
Oct. 5. Mitchell, Sir T. L., Australian explorer. . 
29. Stuart-Wortley, Lady Emmeline, poetess, &c. 
Nov. 13. Hardiman, Michael, Irish antiquarian. . 
. Vordsmarty, Michael, Hungarian poet . 
. Molé, Count, French statesman . . . 
. Mickiewicz, Adam, Polish poet . . . 
. Thomson, Rev. James, general literature . 
. Montgomery, Rev. Robert, poet and preach 
. Meier, M. H. E., German philologist, &c. 
6. Swainson, William, naturalist. . 
18. Rogers, Samuel, poet . . 
20, Cubitt, Thomas, engineer and builder. 
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ture . 
. Conder, Josiah, theology and Sie 
— Rude, Francis, French sculptor . . 


. David (d’Angers), M., French 
. Adams, Mr. Serjeant, law es ° 
. Haydn, Joseph, ‘ Dictionary of Dates? . 
Doubleday, ohn, naturalist . 
. Buckley, Rev. J., general literature . . 
Fraser, J. B., novelist and traveller . ’ 
Hermann, Karl Friedrich, German philologist 
: Paskiewitch, Prince, Russian statesman and general. 
. Stoddart, Sir fone, editor of ‘ Times,’ and ‘ New 
Times? « 
. Braham, John, singer and composer —— 
. Heine, Heinrich, German poet oe 
. Biela, Wilhelm, "Baron von, astronomer . 
. Don, George, naturalist . 
. Cruikshank, Robert, artist. . . * 
. Pottinger, Sir Henry, diplomatist, &e. ° 
. Barnett, Morris, comedian. . 
: Chaponniére —, Genevese poet and novelist 
. Guthrie, G. J., surgeon... 
. Adam, Adolph, French musical com 
: Hamilton, Sir William, metaphysician, Professor i i 
Edinburgh University 
. Beecham, Rev. Dr., sec. of Wesleyan Miss. Soc. 
. Thierry, ‘Augustin, French historian . 
. Lang, Alfred, architect... 
. Sharpe, Daniel, geologist . . . 
. Turkull, Ignatius, Polish statesman 
Young, Charles, actor, &e. . . . 
. Utterson, G. V., antiquary, &e. . 
. Belville, John Henry, astronomer 
. Schumann, Robert, German musical compose 
Fortoul, Hy polite. ee 
. Vestris, Made me, actress . . 
. Buckland, W., Dean of Westminster, ‘geologist, 
é Lindpaintner, P. J., German musical composer 
. Temple, Hon. W. , diplomatist, &e. 
. Bauman, J. F., musician oof 
. A’Becket, Gilbert A., comic writer, &e. . 
Ross, Sir ‘John, arctic navigator, &c.. 
. Yarreli, William, naturalist . . 
; Westmacott, Sir Richard, R.A., sculptor . 
. Lee (Bow ditch), Mrs., ‘ ‘African Scenes,’ &c. 
Canina, Chevalier, Italian archeologist . 
Goujon, M., French astronomer 
. Jervis, Sir John, chief justice of Queen’ s Bench 
4, Delaroche, Paul, French painter . 
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1855. Age 
it Dec. 22. Krazinski, Count Valerian, history and general litera- 
« « 
1856. 
i: Jan. 6 65 
10 70 
17 
2 57 
| 30 38 
73 
52 
Feb, 1] 74 
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1 82 
4 17 47 
1§ 74 
95 58 
Mar, 1 66 
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April 1 84 
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June 1 58 
2 79 
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2 46 
Aug. 59 
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XVI-ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


_1. Genera Paocress.—Art anp Buiipines. 


Since the period which has elapsed from our last publication, an 
unusual number of topics have been afloat which are connected with 
Architecture and Public Improvements ; legislative enactments have 
come into operation bearing immediately on these ; and if few build- 
ings of an interestirig character have been completed, unless some of 
which last year we noticed the commencement, there are now a 
greater number of new projects than have for many years occupied 
the attention of architects. ‘The Metropolitan Local Management 
Act, and the Metropolitan Buildings Act, 1855, have come into 
operation ; and the chief improvements, metropolitan and architec- 
tural, by the terms of both acts, now are within the control of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works appointed under the act first named. 
So far as the Schedules of the Building Act are concerned, we 
believe that act may be considered an improvement upon its prede- 
cessors; and much greater rigour in the condemnation and removal 
of ruinous buildings has resulted from the change, than was possible 
under the old act. ‘The act still, however, is unable to grapple 
with many points in the internal arrangements of dwellings whieh 
have much influence upon the health of the inmates; and in the 
class of public buildings no regulation is attempted as to area of 
egress, the desirableness of which, and the lamentable deficiency 
of it in many theatres and other places of amusement, have lately been 
much discussed in consequence of some recent disasters. The two 
new acts leave many questions, such as are connected with projec- 
tions from external walls, with porticoes to buildings, and with the 
erection of shops or similar low structures on the site of the gardens 
in front of houses, to the Central Board,—which thus is invested 
with an amount of authority ovér all efforts in architecture and 
sanitary improvement of the most important character. Street 
improvements form part of the duties of the Board; and the great 
question of London drainage is also in their hands, We fear it must 
be admitted that hardly any of these objects are in the position in 
which it was hoped the Board would place them. 

Questions appertaining to architecture are now commonly discussed. 
Although the value of external colour in materials, and of truth in 
structure, have been too much neglected; for the future state of 
taste, it would be as unfortunate that either or both should prevail 
to the exclusion of other equally important attributes of architectural 
art, as that the present state exhibited in ordinary town and suburban 
buildings sHould be accepted as satisfactory. It is quite erroneous 
to view the use of imitative cement, or ‘‘ compo,” as if maintained by 
‘‘ our architects ;” compo is demanded by the public and given by 
the speculative builders for several, with them, very cogent reasons, 
It is always worth inquiring whether the prevalence of any 
course may not partly arise from some element of correct principle, 
and whether a particular opposite course—even were it for a time 
attractive by its freshness—might not itself be a mere exchange from 
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one partial form of acceptance of the several required principles of 
good architecture to another. For the best ‘art in architecture will 
prevail, only when ai/ the attributes of the art are understood and 
put forth. Some of these proper attributes may be consistent with 
the use of cement ; others may be absolutely inconsistent with it as 
an imitative material: effect as to colour may be got by treatment of 
brickwork, but it does not follow that every building which is so far 
successful, has all the attributes referred to, some of which may be 
best expressed by stone, which, it should never be forgotten, is the 
material which affords the most scope for expression, as well as for 
the development of all the attributes in their due relation. Where 
external colour is designed—as properly it is in many buildings— 
coloured materials indeed afford the best medium of its application. 
But the highest efforts in external colour do not approach the 
beauty of what has been called ‘‘ Nature’s own polychromy,” ex- 
pressed by weather tints on the stone,—an element in the effect of 
architecture which, presenting as it does that contrast to the regula- 
rity of lines which is required, is of the highest value. The uniform 
or shining surface of cement is unfavourable to such effect; but 
equally in attempts to substitute for the work of Nature any strong 
artificial colouring, some degree of disadvantage is attendant. The 
argument from the smoke-laden atmosphere of towns must indeed 
have weight. Still it must be understood that the grandest archi- 
tectural results are resigned or lost whenever so much inferiority as 
now exists in a London atmosphere prevails. 

Great efforts have been made to remove this blot upon the metro- 

lis ; and the obligations respecting the construction of furnaces to 

urn their own smoke, has been extended to the manufactories which 
were before exempted—the Lambeth Potteries of course included. 
The smoke of London, however, mainly proceeds from the chimneys 
of the 340,000 private houses. But, were not the application of 
many inventions to the domestic fireplace under singular disadvan- 
tages of prejudice, even this evil might at length be removed. 

The proposal to erect new Government Offices is one of which 
the objects concern the tax-payer and the gencral public, the 
members of the departments responsible for the official business, 
as well as all alike who are interested in the improvement of 
London and the advancement of art. We may suppose it is now 
admitted that the results from works of art are such as justify expen- 
diture on their account alone ; but it happens that architectural de- 
coration or effect does not necessarily demand an outlay large in 
proportion to that required for a structure ; and beyond this view of 
the question, it generally happens that what conduces to one of such 
objects as have been referred to, will at the same time forward 
another. ~In illustration of the want in one direction, so long 
allowed to exist, we may refer to one statement by the Select Com- 
* mittee, which reported to the House of Commons on the 18th of last 
July, on the best means of providing accommodation for the depart- 
ments in the neighbourhood of Downing-street. It appeared that 
the business of the War Department, exclusive of the Hane Guards 
branch, was carried on at ten different places, ‘‘ having separate es- 
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tablishments of clerks and officers,”—this expression implying much 
that would otherwise be unnecessary in expenses of housekeeping, 
messengers, and fittings,—in addition to the cost and inconvenience 
of the frequent alterations and removals. The houses held on lease 
by the different departments represented a rental of 22,000/. per 
annum ; and although the whole ground required for a concentration 
for the offices is estimated to demand the outlay of 1,250,000/. (or 
1,500,000/., taking in the cost of requisite approaches to West- 
minster Bridge), whilst the buildings are supposed to call for 
1,000,0007. more ; such expenditure, even taking it as spread over 
very few years, would not be excessive for the national objects and 
the improvement of Westminster,—seeing that about one-fourth of 
it may be taken to be already represented by the capital value cor- 
responding to 22,0007. a-year, which at thirty years’ purchase is 
~ 660,0007.. And when we are told that in one branch of the service, 
by the consolidation of different pay-offices into one Paymaster- 
General’s Office, a saving of about 40,000/. a-year has been effected, 
whilst the work has been positively better done, we have the best 
possible evidence of the gain which may accrue from some alteration 
of the mere plan and structure of a building. 

It is therefore proposed to take a site, north of Bridge-street and 
Great George-street, extending north to Richmond Mews on the 
one side of Parliament-street, and taking in the whole area on the 
other side bounded by the Park, and up to and inclusive of the 
present Treasury buildings; a total area which, including a space to 
be embanked from the river, and the south side of Bridge-street, con- 
siderably exceeds 1,000,000 superficial feet. This would afford 
adequate space, not only for the present departments and the new 
War Office, but for the Horse Guards and the branch of the Ad- 
miralty now lying out at Somerset House, and also for the street im- 
provements, and for present or modified and additional routes 
across the river, which are to be considered along with the other 
parts of the scheme. Plans of the site, and some particulars of ac- 
commodation required, have been issued, and premiums, amounting in 
the aggregate to 5000/., have been offered for designs by English 
and foreign architects. 

Much dissatisfaction has been expressed by sculptors who had 
competed for the Wellington Monument, for which a fresh competi- 
tion is announced for a site in St. Paul’s Cathedral. In this latter 
case, nine premiums have been offered for models to be sent in, in 
June 1857,—the amount to be expended being 20,000/., and the 
highest premium to be awarded being 700/., which, however, as in the 
former case, will merge into the payment for the work, if the artist is 
employed to execute his design. Another monument to the Duke of 
Wellington; in the form of a column and statue, is proposed to be 
erected at Liverpool; a competition in that case also being an- 
nounced. At Manchester, the Wellington statue by Mr. Noble 
has been completed. The statue and four subordinate figures, em- 
blematic of Valour, Wisdom, Victory, and Peace, are placed upon a 
group of pedestals. These last are little more than blocks of granite, 
and might, like many other pedestals of statues, haye received, with 
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advantage, more of architectural character. The area in front of the 
Infirmary, where the statue is placed, has been flagged and converted 
into a promenade, a central space is left fora proposed figure of the 
Queen ; there are two basins and fountains, and the statues of Peel 
and Wellington occupy sites to the right and left of the fountains, 
Somewhat more dissatisfaction than was justifiable has been ex- 

ressed at the Scutari Monument to the British soldiers, which has 
| shes sent to the East, and of which a model has been exhibited at 
the Crystal Palace. ‘The design, by Baron Marochetti, consists of 
an obelisk, with four winged figures around a supporting pedestal. 
The cost, however, of the work was enormous. The Bellot Testi- 
monial has been erected on a spot within the area in front of Green- 
wich Hospital. Its main feature is an obelisk of Aberdeen granite, 
designed by Mr. Hardwick, R.A. 

In speaking of public statues, we should have stated that some 
timely measures of reparation have been adopted, under Mr. Scott’s 
direction, in the case of the statue of Charles I. at Charing Cross. 
The feet of the horse had become infirm in support, and the grou 
was therefore raised. A slab of granite was bedded in the pedestal, 
and secured by copper bolts, and the statue was again fixed. It is 
now slightly higher than the original level; but the difference, so 
far as it could be detected, is rather an advantage. 

The extension and improvement of the resources of architecture, 
in the department of building materials, isa subject which should not 
be allowed to pass without a word, to show that we continue to 
recognise its importance. Improvements in the material and form 
of bricks and the patterns of tiles, in window glass, and especially 
in ornamental ironwork, continue to be made: and in all the me- 
chanical contrivances required in houses and fittings which pass 
under the comprehensive designation “ironmongery,” very great 
ingenuity isshown. The various forms of bath apparatus deserve to 
be specially attended to, though in all kinds of hydraulic apparatus 
recently much has been added to the available comforts of life. Of 
improvements connected with materials applicable in building, Mr. 
Bessemer’s process for the more ready and economic production of 
steel and wrought iron promises to be one of the most important. 

It must be admitted that the advantage of brickwork ‘as a material 
for art hs not been duly felt ; but if its scope of expression through 
form, which is perhaps the most valuable element in the production 
of the beautiful, is limited, much may be done with it, and with 
especial fitness, in the atmosphere of London. But it must be re- 
gretted that the difficulties in the choice of stone, and in its preserva- 
tion both from smoky hue and from rapid disintegration, continue 
so great. Experiments have been tried on portions of the Houses 
of Parliament, by what is called Davies’ process ; and if only two 


years’ experience could be deemed sufficient, the results might be 


called satisfactory. A dark hue will be noticed in portions of the 
front in Old Aa Yard, where the process has recently been ap- 
plied ; but this is said to go off after a short time, unless where the 
stone may have previously been allowed to imbibe much impurity. 
In Paris, where however the atmospheric test may be less severe, a 
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solution of silicate of potash is said to be employed readily and with 
good result, As connected with the interiors of buildings, the 
choice of a preservative solution for stonework is also important, con- 
sidering the disposition which there is to use chimney-pieces of 
carved stone, of superior design, in private houses. Hitherto there 
has been little alternative, except to have an enormously-expensive 
work in statuary marble, on a plain boxed chimney-piece of common 
and tasteless design. 


2. SanrraRy ImrroveMENTs.—SEWERAGE, WATER-SupPLy, 
Cremeterizs, &c. 


It will have been inferred, from what we have already stated, that 
the past twelve months have not added many works to those which 
we should notice under the present head. ‘The works carried on by 
Local Boards of Health do not demand any especial notice. ‘Their 
- labours have not been satisfactory in a few exceptional instances. An 

endeavour was made to show from the case of the town of Luton, that 

the change from the cesspool system, and the consequent pollution of 
the river Lea, had been attended with greater injury to health than 
existed previously. The case of London seems quite analogous. 
The cesspool system has been abolished, but the proper disposal of 
sewage has not been settled on, and water-companies still draw their 
supply where impurities from sewage either exist, or probably will 
exist before the lapse of many years. The medical officer for Mary- 
lebone, during the last summer, felt called upon to advise that the 
water supplied by the companies should be boiled, because from 
‘‘ considerations connected with the origin of the supply,” he deemed 
that ‘‘ the vitality of vegetable and animal germs” should be des- 
troyed. But he also found by examination, as the consequence of 
inefficient surface drainage, that accumulations of animal and vege- 
table matter existed in the soil adjacent to houses, which he consi- 
dered had relation to the fatality of various situations, in reference 
especially to infantile diseases. It is however shown by the Re- 
cistres-Cenetal, that England is the healthiest country in Europe, 
and that whilst in continental cities the annual rate of mortality is 
seldom less than 80 in 1,000, in London the rate is 25 in 1,000, 
The salutary effects of the improved water-supply, and other sani- 
tary measures in Bermondsey, are pointed out. In Liverpool, the 
high rate of mortality is being duly regarded with a view to addi- 
tional sanitary measures. ‘The beneficial effects of a constant supply 
of pure water, on the health of towns, the Registrar-General re- 
marks, is every day more apparent. ‘The same authority regards the 
dust of London streets as having something to do with the pre- 
valence of diseases of the respiratory organs. Efforts have been 
made to prevent this in Oxford-street, by a regular system of 
watering and sweeping. In Leadenhall-street, an experiment is 
being tried with iron pavement. The first portion laid down failed, 
it is said, in consequence of defects, not in the principle itself, but 
in the execution of the substratum, or foundation. 

To find what is the position of the London drainage question is no 
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easy task, and could we write down what had been decided upon, 
our readers would probably find the facts very different before our 
article reached their hands. We may refer them to our last year’s 
‘ Companion,’ and say that what we said then, represents pretty 
nearly what now exists. The choice of outfall for the London 
sewage ; whether the sewage can be turned into the river anywhere 
beyond the metropolitan district, so as to comply with the require- 
ments, and yet neither near enough for its return with the tide, nor 
so far as to require heavy expenditure ; whether Barking, Plumstead, 
Erith, or Gravesend, are to be benefited by outfall and agitation of 
thousands of tons of London refuse, or its retention in enormous reser- 
voirs, or cesspools of an improved construction ; whether what is called 
deodorization has any real value; whether the sewage should be at 
once taken on to the German Ocean, and whether any sufficient 
demand would be made for it, so that it might be viewed as com- 
mercially valuable, are all points which seem to have been advanced 
very little during much debate. To say that the Metropolitan Board . 
have neglected any of these points, would, however, be far from 
accurate, One scheme with outfalls at Barking Creek and Wool- 
wich Marshes was laid before Sir Benjamin Hall ; and this having 
been rejected, several others have been discussed, and the last pro- 
posal, which however is not unlikely to be rejected whilst we are at 
press, is to have the outfall at Half-way Reach, or provided the rate- 
yers’ money is increased by a contribution from the Consolidated 
Goal, to choose a place in Sea Reach further down, which extension 
might, it is said, involve an additional outlay of 2,000,000/. The 
Half-way Reach proposal is opposed by the people of Erith, who sup- 
ae that the sewage would be washed back again, along their shore. 
‘he intention is to store the sewage for a certain number of hours, and 
to pass it into the river at high water or thereabouts; but it is a curious 
fact, which does not seem to have been sufficiently present to the 
Board’s apprehension, that floating substances do not pass down a 
tidal stream so readily as seems to be calculated upon, but even 
appear to work upwards, The Half-way Reach point of discharge 
is called two and a half miles below the metropolitan area on the 
south side, and three miles and a quarter on the north side of the 
Thames. Various outfalls are however proposed between Vauxhall 
and Deptford, which would be required for storm waters, twenty or 
thirty days in each year; and these are by some considered fatal to 
the principle of the scheme which should provide against all chance 
of pollution of the river. with sewage. One of the several proposals 
before the Board contemplated only one outfall, and the passage of 
the sewage thereto, from one side, under the river. 

Our application to the different water companies for information as 
to what has been accomplished by them, has produced replies from 
some of those whose operations have been successful. A few facts 
may be added to those which were last year stated. The Lambeth 
Company have continued their supply from the new works at Thames 
Ditton since January 1852; and Dr. Odling, the medical officer of 
health to the parish of St. Mary, Lambeth, in his report now before 
us, presented in March last, states that the supply was unexception- 
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able, and highly appreciated in both urban and suburban districts, the 
Jatter including Kingston, Merton, Tooting, ‘Streatham, Norwood, 
Sydenham, Dulwich, and parts adjacent. From samples taken from 
houses in the Kennington-road, we have the following results :— 


Degrees, 
Mechanical impurity . - 0°00 
Organic ditto. 3°00 
Inorganic ditto . 17°02 

Total 20°02 


The degrees of impurity indicate the number of grains of solid 
matter contained in one imperial gallon of the water. The Company 
have greatly extended their lines of pipes during the last five years ; 
and they are now constructing at Rock Hill, near the Crystal Palace, 
a reservoir at an elevation of more than 350 feet above Trinity high- 
water mark, ‘The expenditure by the Company since they obtained 
their Act of 1848 for removal of their works from Lambeth to 
Thames Ditton, has already amounted to more than 300,000/7. Some 
complaints, however, have been made against them, on the score of 
a deficient supply in certain suburban districts. ‘The Southwark and 
Vauxhall Company, supplying from Hampton, are also named in the 
report of Dr. Oldling, who finds, in their case, samples being taken 
from houses in the Kennington-road, adjoining those supplied by the 
Lambeth Company, results very nearly resembling the others, the 
total number of degrees of impurity being 21:44. Great improve- 
ment had taken place in the water of the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company since the year 1854, when the proportional number of 
deaths from cholera among the houses supplied by the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Company was six times greater than that among the 
houses supplied by the Lambeth Company, and when the average 
total impurity amounted to 38:7 degrees. In the clear water of 
neither company now could any microscopical appearances be de- 
_ tected; but there were a few organic forms in the sediment, which 

last was rather less in the Lambeth Company’s water than in the 
other. In the cisterns and butts of the poorer class of habitations 
the results would be different ; nevertheless the condition of these 
receptacles, doubtless really one of the chief sources of inconvenience 
and illness, was found better than had been anticipated, and excellent 
in proportion to other sanitary arrangements. The same authority, 
we may observe, thinks that ‘‘the poor do take an interest—do exert 
themselves in those sanitary matters which come within their own 
immediate control ;” but he had nevertheless been horrified with the 
appearances presented to him in dwellings in several districts of the 
parish, Cesspools were overflowing dwelling-rooms—habitations 
were tumbling to pieces—walls were saturated with moisture—rooms 
were reeking with filth, and he calls upon the vestry to put the 
Nuisances Removal Act into practical operation. The Southwark 
and Vauxhall Company, we should add, have increased their filtering 
beds and reservoirs at Battersea Park, so as to enable them to double 
the supply hitherto given, and are adding 450 horse power to their 
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works of distribution. They have supplied from the new source 
since June, 1855. The Grand Junction Company, from a source 
adjoining that last referred to, have supplied since July, 1855. The 
additional reservoirs and .filtering-beds at Kew Bridge and their 
adjuncts, referred to in our last article, they report would allow of 
more than double the present supply, and they are now adding 600 
horse power to their works of distribution. ‘The West Middlesex 
Company began to supply from their new source at Hampton on 
the 19th July, 1855, having however supplied filtered water since 
March 27th in the previous year. The total length of their pipeage 
in July last was about 178 miles, and the average quantity of water 
pumped daily, for the week of seven days, then was 6,895,368 
gallons. A supply, however, is not furnished on Sundays. Other- 
wise, to some districts there is a supply twice aday. The total 
number of tenements supplied, as we were informed officially, on the 
14th October last, was 25,915, exclusive of 2283 stables also sup- 
plied ; and during the previous half-year, 55917. Os. 2d. had been 
paid for new works, making a total expenditure, since the passing 
of the Company’s Act of 1852, of 162,990/. 14s. 9d. ‘The directors 
now have under consideration the engineer’s plan for a new high level 
reservoir near Child’s Hill, in the highest part of the Finchley-road ; 
and have already purchased land towards the object ; and they believe 
that they have ample means at their disposal for the supply of any 
probable number of new houses in their district. ‘The Chelsea 
Company have supplied from the new source at Seething Wells, 
above Kingston, since July iast. ‘The water is conveyed into reser- 
voirs, and subsequently passed through filtering-beds, and forced by 
steam-pumping machinery through main pipes to the covered reser- 
voirs on Putney Heath, 170 feet above the Chelsea district. At the 
same place also there is an open reservoir, for furnishing water by 
separate main pipes for sewer flushing, street watering, and similar 

rposes, so as to prevent interruption to the domestic supplies. 
The water for the latter is conveyed through two lines of pipes 
(24 inches diameter), which, with the other main, cross the Thames 
by an iron aqueduct from Putney to Fulham, as noticed last year. 
The great elevation and capacity of the reservoirs are said to afford an 


efficient age to Chelsea, Pimlico, and Westminster ; and the tes- 


timony of Dr. Aldis, the medical officer of health, is quoted in favour 
of the improved quality of the water. The Chelsea Company’s 
outlay has been upwards of 450,000/.—their operations having com- 
prised entire new works—the old filtering and pumping establish- 
ment at Chelsea and the reservoirs in the Parks being now aban- 
doned. ‘The reservoir in the Green Park, and perhaps some others, 
have been filled up. The New River Company have reported a 
large expenditure incurred in purchase of lands, covering over their 
London reservoirs, improvements on the river, pipes, and various 
works, on which their total expenditure in March last had been 
457,445]. 8s. The capital of the company, inclusive of the additions 
up to the end of 1855, was stated as amounting to 2,086,842/. 6s. 3d. 

he short supply of water in certain localities in the City in July 
last, however, was much complained of; and the medical officer of 
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health spoke of the grievance as a common one ever since the new 
regulations of the companies had come into operation. The City is 
supplied solely by the New River Company. We fear that for 
many houses in the metropolis, which have not been provided with 
cisterns, much of the original inconvenience is still as it was before. 
the interference of the legislature,—the water at the stand-pipes 
being turned on very early in the morning, and for so short a time 
that there is no seat for collecting sufficient to meet the com- 
monest wants. e argument of the companies we believe is, that 
wherever the constant supply has been in operation the waste has 
been enormous, that apparatus for prevention of waste has not 
answered, that no real advantage is gained as argued, and that the 
really efficient constant supply is that from a cistern. The storeage 
of water, however, is that which is objectionable ; and we apprehend 
that the contrivances which have to be resorted to in the poorer dis- 
tricts of London still preserve some of the most objectionable features 
of the old system. The capabilities of the chief companies to afford 
ample supply are not in question. We fear that the Hampstead 
Company remains one of the exceptions, the sinking of the Artesian 
well at Kentish Town having been carried to an enormous depth, as 
yet without result, except the discovery of some anomalous conditions 
as to the substrata, which do not promise favourably. 

Amongst the more important of the works for the supply of 
water to towns in the provinces, those for Liverpool are about 
completion, and were expected to afford a supply to each person of 
20 gallons a-day, even if the population were double its present 
number. Mr. Hawksley is the engineer employed. The works for the 
supply of Glasgow, for which Mr. J. F. Bateman, who designed the 
Manchester works, is the engineer, and which are to supply from Loch 
Katrine, not Loch Lomond, are still in progress, and the same engineer 
has just completed some additional works for the supply of Chester, 
The water heretofore was pumped from the Dee, and without depo- 
sition or filtration was forced by engine power, in certain hours of 
the day, into the houses, ‘The Water Company have now adopted 
a better system generally, and the constant supply. ‘The water is 
still pumped from the Dee; but the works include a subsiding 
reservoir, extensive filters, a covered reservoir for the water after it 
is filtered, and a water-tower with a large iron tank at the top, con- 
siderably above the level of the highest parts of the city. The 
provision is for the present supply of 500,000 gallons per day, and 
an ultimate supply of double that amount. The tank will contain 
224,000 gallons: it is 10 feet deep and about 70 feet in diameter, 
and is constructed of cast and wrought iron. The chimney and a 
spiral staircase are in the centre of the buildings. The company 
have expended upwards of 20,0007. . 

The Burial Acts have been amended during the last Session of 
Parliament, so as to remove some of the impediments to the pe 
vision of cemeteries in localities peculiarly situated. Great diffi- 
culty has arisen from the refusal of some of the bishops to consecrate 
ground in certain cases, after the closing of the old ground ; and 
especially has there been much difference of opinion as to what 
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would constitute a sufficient separation in.the episcopal view, 
between the consecrated and unconsecrated portions. ‘The City of 
London Cemetery, at Little Ilford, was opened on the 24th of June 
last, but only as far as regards the consecrated portion; the other 
portion, as it appears, being allowed to remain unconsecrated in 
consequence of claims for compensation by the London clergy and 
parish clerks and sextons, Yet the existing grounds are disused ; 
although it transpired last year that to the ground belonging to St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, some few thousands of bodies had been added 
since the first order for closing it. ‘The cemeteries of the com- 
panies, at the outskirts of the City, remain open, and although not 
all of them are deficient in area, burials still continue on the objec- 
tionable system of placing many bodies in a grave and of leaving 
graves open; and the Government as yet, in those cases, have no 

wer of interference. It is, therefore, much to be desired that all 
impediments to the proper use of the cemetery at Little Ilford 
should be removed. The site is seven miles from the General Post 
Office, and the whole area, exclusive of surplus land, is about ninety- 
one acres. The high road over Wanstead Flats runs along the 
south-west side of the ground, which is bounded at one end by the 
Eastern Counties Railway, in connection with which, could terms 
be made with the Company, a siding and waiting-rooms could 
be formed. The whole land with the surplus (of one hundred 
acres) cost 30,500/., and the outlay on the chapels and other build- 
ings, and on the earthwork, draining, fencing, and planting, has 
been about 45,000/. or 46,0007. The works have been all designed 
and directed by Mr. Haywood, the architect to the City Commis- 
sioners of Sewers. The buildings are in the decorated Gothic 
style, and are superior in effect to many works of the kind of which 
a large number of drawings were exhibited at the Architectural 
Exhibition in the Suffolk-street Galleries in 1855-6, and which, if 
they attain what is regarded as propriety in their Gothic details, 

enerally get little further in point of taste, and new art. The 
Episcopal Chapel at Little Ilford is arranged in plan with semi- 
hexagonal projections in the place of transepts, and a semi-octagonal 
offertory where the reading-desk is placed. An octagonal tower and 
crocketed spire are at one angle of the west end. The dissenting 
chapel, which is rather less ornamented, is the most successful both 


in general grouping and details, It is surmounted in the centre by 
a conical roof. 


3. SrreetT ARCHITECTURE AND IMPROVEMENTS; Parks, &c. 


We have already alluded to some undertakings in prospect, and 
there is little further that we could report upon under this head. 
Some line of road on the Surrey side will probably in the course of the 

resent year be decided upon, as a communication between Hunger- 
ord-pridge with York-road and the London-bridge station, so as to 
afford the ready communication from the west of London which has 
been so long desired, and for which funds amounting to 85,900/. are 
already provided. A new street from King-strect, Covent-garden, 
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_ to Long Acre is also under the consideration of Sir Benjamin Hall. 


sta ese objects have long been discussed by the Metropolitan 
Board. 

The new street to Clerkenwell, the slow progress of which has 
been duly chronicled year by year, has at last been opened for 
carriages, so as to afford a communication between Farringdon-street 
and Bagnigge-wells. But the carriage-way we found recently was 
not paved, and the levels are designed without any regard to an 
improvement at Holborn-hill, and are otherwise objectionable. The 
Clerkenwell Commissioners rather than the Improvement Committee 
of the City, it is right to say, should have the blame of this ill- 
managed undertaking. Complaint, however, is also made against 
the Government for the slow progress of the street in Spitalfields, 
undertaken by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 14 years 
ago, and lately in abeyance for want of some 20,000/. The destruc- 
tion of houses, without provision elsewhere, has in this case as 
others entailed a vast amount of suffering. 

A Committee of the House of Commons sat in the last session and 
reported upon the subject of Metropolitan Turnpike Roads, specially 
with reference to the tolls, which in some localities, such as the 


north-east of London, are numerous and exacting, and greatly affect. 


the value of building-ground. Further improvements have been 
made in Chancery-lane, so as to leave only two or three houses to be 
pulled down and set back so as to widen the thoroughfare from Fleet- 
street to the Law Institution, to which building a south wing fs 
being added. One of the sites is to be occupied by a building for 
the Law Union Life Assurance Company. 

The extension of suburban London of late has been very great in 
the district called Kensington-park, and along Westbourne-grove at 
the back of Notting-hill. Evidence of this is afforded by the com- 
plaints of the police arrangements, which seem to have been hardly 
able to keep pace with the growth of the houses. Many churches 
and chapels of all denominations have been built there lately. | 

The embankment of the river at Chelsea last year was being still 
continued. In May last, it was reported to the House that 
Mr. Jackson had constructed 200 feet of the river-wall, and 280 feet 
at the Grosvenor-canal entrance; and that there had been com- 
pleted of the embankment a length of 4,966 feet, besides 984 feet of 
wall and docks, leaving a length of 1,502 feet to be executed to com- 
plete the embankment to the west end of the Chelsea College property. 
The bridge over the canal entrance was about to be formed, and the 
embankment to be pushed forward, so as to complete the communica- 
tion to Chelsea-bridge and the new street in formation through the 
Ranelagh property. It was calculated that 32,500/. would be re- 
quired to complete the embankment at the end of the College pro- 
perty, and 28,5007. for the portion thence to the west ues of 
Cheyne-walk ; but this extension, as yet, has not been commenced. 
At Battersea-park, which has been for ten or eleven years in pro- 
gress, very much has been done in the formation of walks and drives, 
with a view to planting in the winter of 1856-7, and the opening 
the park to the public in the next summer. The plantations gene- 
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rally will occupy the present low level; but mounds are being 
formed, and the walks are being constructed, as our copy of the 
report says, on a level nowhere less than two feet below Trinity 
datum. There are to be 16 acres of water. ‘The total area of the 
park will be 346 acres, and the outlay eventually will amount to 
about 336,0687. There are 125 acres of building ground around the 

k. It was also hoped, at the beginning of 1856, that the Chelsea 
Biiarionslon-bridge would be opened before the end of the year; but 
the saddles and chains are now being fixed; the greater part of the 
ironwork is on the ground, and there is ag! probability that the 
work will be finished before next summer. Delay had arisen from 
the failure of the contractor. 

There was much controversy during the last session of Parliament 
and in the newspapers, respecting the communication between the 
localities at opposite sides of St. James’s Park, which was both incon- 
venient and dangerous, and under other and needless restrictions. A 
decision in Parliamentary Committee was at one time come to in 
favour of several new routes and entrances, and in favour of a foot 
bridge in place of the carriage-road across the ornamental water. 
One of the intentions was to form an entrance at the Duke of York’s 
Column, by a carriage-way on each side of it; and one ultimate 
object was the formation of the much-needed entrance from Charing 
Cross. But, in proposing the vote for 24,700/. for one road b 
Marlborough House, involving the removal of the German Chapel, 
and for the erection of a foot-bridge, the Government were beaten 
by a large majority. It was then decided to leave the German 
Chapel standing and to make some alteration in the grounds of 
Marlborough House and the Palace, so as to carry the road in a 
direct line from the present entrance from Pall Mall. For this 
slight alteration the large sum of 4,500/. was at length voted, and 
the new enclosing walls and side gates to the gardens have now 
been completed. A vote of 3,500/. has also been taken for a sus- 
pension-bridge for foot-passengers. It cannot be considered that 
the House came out of the disputes which were raised in this matter 
with much dignity. In general improvements in the parks much 
has been doing in the last year. New footways, railings, and gates, 
and fresh seats have been added. The lake in St. James’s Park has 
been emptied, in order to improve the bed by removal of refuse and 
the laying of concrete, and at a reduced depth to lessen the results of 
accidents in the skating season, and to facilitate any future cleansing. 
The entrance to the Regent’s Park at Gloucester Gate has been 
altered—though hardly with any advantage in point of the pic- 
turesque effect at that spot. Ina return for the year ending 31st 
March, 1856, of expenditure on St. James’s, the Green, and Hyde 
Parks, it appeared that the repair and maintenance of roads and paths 
had cost 5,185/., besides expenditure of 1,818. in watering ; but 
the general works, as transplanting, repairs of fences and seats, 
manure, and grass seeds, and maintenance of the Serpentine, had cost 
2,086/., besides items of 1,207/. for lighting, 8787. for new posts and 
railings, and 7210. for new footpaths in Hyde Park; that the taking 
down and rebuilding the lodge at Buckingham Gate, and the new 
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gates and piers and approaches to the Park, had cost 2,450/., and 
that the filling up the basin in the Green Park had cost 155l. 

On the question of the appropriation of the site of Smithfield, a 
Committee of the House has reported in favour of providing an open 
space surrounded by trees, for at least such portion of the site as may 
revert to the Crown, and they at the same time recommend that a 
site for a new meat-market should be found in some other but 
central situation, ‘The wish of the Corporation is to have the meat- 
market at Smithfield ; and there is a question as to the right of the 
Crown to any part of the site. The roads in the Brompton and 
Kensington estate of the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 
have been completed, and the Department of Art is about to migrate 
to that distant region. The question of the purchase of Hampstead 
Heath has been brought before both the Metropolitan Board and the 
Government, but both the Consolidated Fund and the metropolitan 
rates are held to be at present inapplicable for such an object. On 
the subjects of ‘general architectural character and public statues we 
have already written. 

The most important town improvements which appear to have 
been made beyond London are those in the northern capital, where 
there has continued to be a great increase of building since the year 
1825. In the last five years a large addition has been made to the 
city in crescents and terraces ; and public statues to Professor Wilson, 
the late Lord Melville, the late Lord Justice Boyle, and Allan 
Ramsay, are either being erected or are in preparation. Near Bir- 


mingham land has been munificently appropriated by Mr. Adderley, 
M.P., as a “ ag ag park” for that town. The situation is about 


two miles from t 


e centre of the town, near the Saltley Training 
College. 


4, Cuurcures AND CHAPELS, 


The number of old churches in progress of ‘‘ restoration,” has eon- 
tinued to be numerous; extensive works at several of the principal 
- cathedrals have been completed or much advanced, ‘The paintings 
in St. Paul's, by Mr. Parris, appear to be finished, though fur- 
ther decoration may be required below the dome. In the same 
buildings, a monument by Marochetti, to certain officers of the 
Guards, has been placed in the nave. It is a tablet, with supportin 
figures of soldiers of the regiment ; and though portions of it are well 
designed and carved, the general design is not of very high character, 
and there are contrasts of scale, or in the principle of representation, 
which are contrary to good art, and the work is much defaced by an 
ill-cut inscription. Standards of the regiment are placed on each 
side. At Westminster Abbey, restorations continue to be made; the 
most recent being to the pinnacles and buttresses of the north side, 
Mr. Scott, the architect to the Abbey, has executed some important 
works for the preservation of the royal and other monuments. Many 
of the tombs were in such a state of disintegration, that they would 
not bear the touch of the hand; something therefore of the nature of 
reparation or preservation was called for, as had been urged by 
members of the Institution of British Architects, yet it was rightly 
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felt, that ‘‘ restoration” in other cases hadjpften been destructive ; 
and that nothing could compensate for the loss in the present in- 
stance. <A plan has therefore been devised, which it is hoped may 
assist in keeping them as they are. They are injected with a solution 
by means of a syringe, and the plan at present appears likely to 
answer. Scattered fragments of monuments also have been collected, 
and put together again, and generally Mr. Scott’s careful and judicious 
works deserve much praise. Carlisle Cathedral has been reopened 
after the completion of the works under Mr. Christian’s direction, 
which have been conducted upon a grant of 15,000/. from the Dean 
and Chapter. The modern screens have been removed ; the great 
cast window, the finest of the kind in England, has been renewed ; a 
new ceiling highly enriched with colour, and a new organ, are some 
of the works which have been carried out. Restorations have also 
been in progress at Lichfield; and the enclosing walls and screens 
which were added by James Wyatt, in order to adapt in his manner 
the choir for public worship, have been removed, the intention being 
to provide for his object, namely, the warmth of the interior, by ap- 
plying heating apparatus to the whole building. These and other 
works were reported upon by Mr. Beresford Hope and the Rev. Mr. 
Petit, and Messrs, Scott and Ferrey, architects, and are under the 
direction of Mr. Sydney Smirke. Extensive structural works and 
restorations have been in progress at Gloucester Cathedral, under the 
direction of Mr. F. S. Waller; a great accumulation of soil has been 
cleared away from the external walls; internally, the thick white- 
wash has been removed from the external walls, and some interesting 
discoveries have been made.—Glasgow Cathedral, perhaps the finest 
early English edifice in the kingdom, which was preserved from the 
fury of the Presbyterians by the spirit of the townspeople, has been 
reopened after the completion of works of great magnitude and im- 
portance. Galleries and other excrescences have been removed ; 
stalls and other elaborate wood-work, and encaustic tiles and stained 
glass have been added. The expenditure since the works were com- 
menced, about fifteen years ago for the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, have cost about 15,000/., of which Glasgow has contributed 
nearly 3,000/. Mr. Burn has acted as architect in chief, and Mr. 
Mathieson was the resident architect. At Christchurch Cathedral, 
Oxford, restorations are being effected under the direction of Mr. 
J. Billing. —Mr. Ferrey has added a new roof to Romsey Abbey 
Church, raised to the original pitch ; and has in progress restorations 
to the Church of Beaulieu Abbey, celebrated for its beautiful stone 
pulpit and arcade. Mr. Godwin’s recent works at St. Mary Red- 
cliffe, include a new font and cover, and a pulpit, reading-desk, and — 
ws, all of elaborate design. Some alterations have been made at 
t. James’s Church, Piccadilly ; two new staircases having been 
added at the west, so as to allow of additional sittings; and by the 
removal of the original enclosed staircase, the beautiful interior is 
improved. 
ith reference to new works, we will mainly confine ourselves to 
what we find in the thirty-sixth annual report of the Church Com- 
missioners, which is dated July 8th last, In their previous report 
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the Commissioners had stated that 597 churches had in all been 
completed with their aid; in which accommodation had been pro- 
vided for 584,155 persons, including 350,349 free seats. Eighteen 
churches have been completed since that date, viz. :—at Cinderhill, 
in the parish of Basford, county of Nottingham; in the parish of 
St. George, Birmingham ; in the district of Tonge, parish of Bolton- 
le-Moors, county of Lancaster; in the district of St. Paul Pudsey, 
parish of Calverley, West Riding of York ; in the district chapelry 
of Smethwick, parish of Harborne, in the county of Stafford; at 
Mildmay-park, Islington; in the district of St. Andrew, in the dis- 
trict parish of St. John, Lambeth ; in the district of Brewery Field, 
parish of Leeds; in Milton-next-Gravesend, Kent ; at Craven-hill, 
in Warwick-road, and in Westbourne-park-road, all in the parish of 
Paddington ; in the district of St. Matthew, Chadderton, in the 
parish of Prestwich, and at Pinfield in the parish of Rochdale, both 
in the county of Lancaster ; in the district parish of St. Mary Hag- 
gerstone, Shoreditch; at Balham, in the parish of Streatham; at 
Brampton Bierlow, in the parish of Wath-upon-Dearne, in the West 
Riding of York; and in the parish of Whitby in the North Riding 
of York. 

In these 18 churches accommodation has been provided for 14,963 
persons, including 7,290 free seats for the use of the poor. ‘Twenty- 
one other churches are now in course of erection, to which the 
Commissioners, on their usual conditions, have made grants. Those 
in London, are St. Paul’s-square ; St. Paul’s, Lorrimore-road ; St. 
Luke’s, King’s-cross ; St. Matthew’s, Oakley-square ; and St. Paul’s, 
in the parish of Limehouse. Arrangements have been completed 
for commencing churches in the following metropolitan districts :— 
St. Andrews, in St. Pancras; Camden-road; Westminster-road, 
in the parish of St, George the Martyr; St. Thomas’s, Lambeth, 
Waterloo-road; in Christchurch parish, Blackfriars ; and two churches 
in the parish of Paddington. The Commission is to be continued 
for a short period, after which its business will be transferred to the 
_ Ecclesiastical Commission. Doncaster Church, of which we gave an 

interior view last year, is still in progress; and Mr. Scott is about 
commencing the church at Haley-hill, Halifax. The same architect 
has added some exceedingly elaborate and beautiful fittings to the 
church at Oakover, near Ashbourne, for Mr. H. Oakover ; and the 
chapel at Sudely Castle, Gloucestershire, is being restored by him 
for Mr. J. C. Dent, also in a very costly manner. A church has 
been erected at Tulse-hill, Surrey, in the decorated style, with 
spires, and calculated for 1,000 persons, at a cost of near 8,000/. ; 
Mr. Barry of Liverpool was the architect. Mr. E. M. Barry has 
finished the church of St. Saviour, South Hampstead. It has a good 
diaper reredos to the altar, executed in terra cotta, In the St. An- 
drew’s District Church, Lambeth, the architect, Mr. 8S. S. Teulon, has 
adopted coloured and moulded brickwork with great success. The 
window-tracery is in stone. The tower is without buttresses, and 
crowned by a slated spire. Throughout, the church would well 
deserve examination ; insomuch as it affords an excellent example of 
the use of materials, with recognition of their seyeral properties, 
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At first appearance, the material of a briek church is hardly pre- 
possessing, to those who are familiar with those of a different ma- 
terial. But any worthy effort to escape from the determination of 
prejudice, and the incubus of a certain class of amateurs of church 
architecture, is interesting, and not the less so when it strives to 
secure effect through an economic medium and ordinary means, 
The danger of such a spirit as that which now reigns in church 
architecture, and which has been commented upon in the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review,’ is that calculated to induce the other extreme in 
those who are dissatisfied. If the form of church architecture 
adapted to the Protestant ritual can only be agreed on by the 
clergy, and with more regard to the purpose of a church than for 
the observance of an old form of plan, many difficulties under which 
the art of architecture in church-buildings is placed would be 
removed. 

We have heretofore urged, that if it be necessary to gle gal. 
leries to accommodate the required number of people, galleries 
should be designed as part of the structure ; and we have also sug- 
gested that with all the defects in detail, which unaccountably ap- 
peared in the Dissenters’ chapels, some of these might probably 
exemplify a more fitting arrangement for places of worship than that 
which had traditionally grown into use in the church. We were 
not aware then, what Messrs. Weightman, Hadfield, and Goldie, of 
Sheffield, had designed for the Congregational Church at Wicker, 
an interior view of which, from a drawing of Hind, we now lay 
before our readers. ‘The building accommodates more than 1,100 

rsons, a large number being in galleries, the wall of the clerestory 

ing carried upon iron columns coupled transversely. ‘The cost of 
the building, including all fittings and architects’ commission, was 
4,500/., of which sum, 500/. was the result of a foundation in the 
site of an old stone quarry. The metal columns are painted red, 
and the capitals are party-coloured and gilded. sage 6 the ap- 

arance of two stories is sought to be preserved in the aisles. 

ow, this arrangement ‘is precisely that which Sir Christopher 
Wren adopted in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, as the best form 
of Protestant worship, though with a different style; and if we re- 
cognised precedent and tradition as wanted for the form, we might 
refer to the triforium of the old churches, which in the earliest 
examples of all was used as a gallery, and was prominent in the 
architecture of the interior, in nearly the same proportion as the gal- 
lery of the present building. 

The same architects, we should observe, are building a consider- 
able number of churches for the Roman Catholics in England and 
Ireland ; and the fittings and enrichments which they have added 
to the Roman Catholic cathedral at Salford, Lancashire, are amongst | 
the most elaborate and beautiful that have been designed of late 
ie The new congregational church at Dorchester, by Messrs. 

oulson and Woodman, deserves to be mentioned from an effective 


grouping of the tower and spire. At Edinburgh, amongst the 
works going on in August last, were thirteen churches for various 
denominations ; and one of the most remarkable facts in the history of 
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taste, is the spirit of mediwvalism and the love of sculpture and ortids 
mentation which is shown, not only in the Episcopalian places of 
worship, but in those of the Presbyterians of the Free Kirk. The 
men of greatest ability as artists, through the medium of Gothic ar- 
chitecture, have best shown the value, both of their own art and of 
the style there wholly unfettered, and called us to consider new 
requirements, as in the case of churches for the colonies. ‘The me- 
morial church to be built at Constantinople, may afford some oppor- 
tunities such as those from which precedent, or peculiar notions 
about ritual, at home, shut the artist-architect out. Amongst the 
congregational chapels we should have referred to one by the Messrs, 
Habersham, in the Caledonian-road, in which the octagonal plan, 
with external pralectiont, is adopted, and a good effect in groupings 
is produced. ‘There is, however, a strong argument, such as would 
be found by many church architects, against form of plan to sit round 
a centre, so as to lookatone another. 


6. Por Pustic Purposes, 


The Victoria Tower at the Palace at Westminster is now almost 
completed, the great pinnacles being very nearly at their full height. 
The Clock ‘Tower is completed, with the exception of the fixing of 
the clock and the hanging of the bells. The great bell is now at 
the foot of the tower. ‘The diameter of the bell is 9 feet 54 inches, 


and the nage outside is 7 feet 10} inches. ‘The four quarter-bells 


have yet to be cast. The interior of the range of buildings of which 
a view was given in the ‘Companion’ of last year, and which 
comprise the robing-rooms, private staircase, offices and residences 
connected with the House of Peers, will be quite complete next 
session of Parliament ; and we present a view of the staircase, one of 
the most beautiful staircases of the whole building. The peers’ 
lobby, or robing-room, on the ground story, is an excellent example of 
the artistic treatment of a low room, so as to negative what would 
otherwise be the deficiency of height. ‘The effect of the piers and 
arches which are introduced for this end, and the grouping of the 
wall decoration and chimney-piece, cannot be too ighly praised. 
Few architects have shown the same artistic power as Sir Charles 
Barry, through many different mediums of style, above the trammels 
of which he has ever risen superior, The interesting crypt of the 
original St. Stephen’s Chapel is now being restored. The central 
portion of the Wellington-street front of Somerset House has been 
completed by Mr. Pennethorne. The buildings of the Junior 
United Service Club-house, by Messrs. Nelson and Innes, has been 
completed externally since we gave a view of it; and the general 
result, in spite of the defect of the projecting bow at the side 
(doubtless the result of the committee’s directions), is successful, 
and serves to show by contrast with what is near it, the progress 
which has been made since the time of John Nash. The interior is 
yet unfinished, but some excellent ceilings and enrichments are in 


progress, 
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Peers’ Staircase, House of Lords, 

The New Trade Hall at Manchester, by Mr. Edward Walters, 
has just been completed, and has excited much admiration. We 
described the external portion of the design last year, and views 
of it have appeared in the ‘ Builder’ and the ‘ Illustrated London 
News.’ ‘The interior is equally successful. ‘There is a grand hall 
with a gallery, and an order of coupled columns, supporting a cone 
of unusual dimensions, which gives the character to the design. 
The platond of the ceiling is pannelled and cotfered, and in the 
centre are five circular lights. There are other lights in the cone. 
One end of the hall opposite to the orchestra is semicircular. The 
hall is said to be excellent for speaking in. The artificial lighting, 
by burners grouped in depending ornaments in the coffers of the 
Ceiling, is very well managed. 
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A new music hall has been completed at Birmingham, which has a 
highly enriched interior, in the style of the 14th Senbary It was 
designed by Mr. Cranstoun. The Birmingham and Midland Insti- 
tute, by Mr, E, M. Barry, has been commenced. The design has 
been altered with advantage, since a view appeared in the ‘ Builder,’ 
being substituted for pilasters,——by which monotony 
is avoided, 

Considerable dissatisfaction continues to be expressed in Liverpool 
at the manner of the completion of St, George’s Hall. The con- 
cert-room has just been completed. Ata meeting of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, one of the members, in whose opinion we 
should have confidence, drew a comparison between the interior of 
the grand hall of Mr, Brodrick’s Town Hall at Leeds, and Elmes’s 
interior of St, George's Hall; and decided in favour of the su- 
pevierity of the former, The end of the Manchester Exchange 

as been rebuilt to correspond with the larger portion of the build- 
ing. The floor is said to haye the largest space of any public build- 
ing in this country, 

At the Gardens formerly known as the Surrey Zoological, a 
structure of peculiar but tasteful and appropriate design has been 
erected for concerts. It is an oblong building with semi-octagonal 
ends, and three tiers of galleries around three sides, the orchestra 
occupying one end, Qn the side next the lake are two external 
galleries, There are four octagonal staircases, or ane at each corner 
of the floor, with winding stairs. These parts of the building are 
terminated externally with cappings, which are somewhat difficult 
to describe ; but which partake of the character both of the Chinese 
pagoda and the Turkish minaret. The hall is covered with an 
arched roof, and a railing runs along the top, Red and gray brick- 
work, with Portland cement dressings of, late Italian or French 
character, are used in the expression of the external design, Mr. 
Horace Jones was the architect. Praise is due for the provision of 
an ample number of staircases,—a point which, as we have before 
hinted, receives yery little attention in places of public amusement. 
But as it seems to us, in consequence of the manner in which the 
architect was hurried with his designs, in order that the building 
might be quickly opened, a serious error was accidentally made, 
and not observed till it was too late. It had fallen to the lot of the 
present writer, on the occasion of first visiting the building, to 
remark upon the dangerous arrangement of the plan in those very 
staircases, for which praise in one respect has been given. ‘The 
“* treads”’ of the steps next the hand-rail were found to be very 
narrow, and we, therefore, urged that alteration would be necessary 
to prevent all chance of disaster. Disaster has occurred ; for, on 
a recent Sunday evening, when the hall had nearly its complement 
of 10,000 persons, brought together to listen to a popular preacher 
an alarm of fire produced a rush down one of the staircases, and 
“* owing tothe narrowness of the treads,” to use the words of one 
witness, several persons were killed and many injured. The steps 
are now to be widened. 
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6. Screstiric, &e. 


Since our last notice of the Crystal Palace ‘‘ the whole system of 
water-works” has been in play on some few occasions. Many ad- 
ditions to the objects of interest within the building have been made, 
as, for example, a collection of architectural and enginecring models, 
and exhibitions of paintings, sculpture, and machinery in motion. 
The peace trophy, a female figure in gold and silver, which was set 
up on an ugly pedestal in the nave, has been removed. The effect of 
the basins in the grounds, when the fountains are not playing, is 
much injured by the appearance of the various pipes and other con- 
trivances. ‘The West End of London and Crystal Palace Line has 
been opened to a temporary station on Wandsworth Common.—Since 
our last notice and illustration of the new Reading-room at the 
British Museum the work has assumed a more finished though, struc- 
turally, a less interesting appearance, and it is expected that the 
readers will be able to take their seats in the spring of the year. 
The seats, we may observe, will be somewhat luxurions, and with 
elaborate contrivances for the convenience of readers wishing to con- 
sult many books at. once. ‘The dome internally is panelled and 
painted light blue, with a considerable quantity of gilded ornament 
and moulding. ‘The gold leaf is beaten expressly for the purpose, 
and without the usual alloy. In the ventilating arrangements, great 
use is made of the cavities in the thickness of the dome, which is so 
masterly a piece of constructiun that we almost regret that its parts 
and anatomy should ever have been concealed from view.—Offices 
and Schools for the Department of Science and Art have been 
erected at Brompton, from the designs of Mr. Pennethorne. They 
are one-story buildings, with corridors, simple in external character, 
hut not ineffective, and are arranged so as to connect together some 
of the old houses on the property, which thus also can be brought 
into use. The lecture-hall is a circular apartment, lighted from the 


‘top. The collection from Marlborough House, and other objects 


which have been obtained towards a museum of industrial art, are 
being arranged in a singularly-tasteless structure built of ‘iron and 
glass.” The external design will be represented exactly by placing 
three old-fashioned trunks side by side. This enclosure is painted 
in green and white stripes. Altogether, the example afforded is a 
most unfortunate one for a Department of Art. ‘The explanation of 
such a result as that which is exhibited in the building is simply that 
no artist was employed. A case for the collection was wanted, it 
seems, in a hurry, and therefore some well-known contractors were 
called in, who for a consideration of 15,000Z. supplied just one larger 
version of the iron houses which they had shipped to Australia and 
other parts of the globe. ‘This we contend is not the way in which 
good art can be produced.—A building of somewhat the same class, 

but better in character, and with the addition of a front in decorative 
“rickwork, is in progress near Manchester, for the Exhibition of 
Art-treasures, which is to take place in 1857. There is a main hall 

upwards of 700 feet in length, and 100 feet in width; and, includ- 
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ing a transept, an area is covered amounting to $0,000 scuare fect ; 
the central arched roof being about 70 feet in height. There are 
also galleries for pictures, upwards of 1,300 feet in length, with an 
uniform width of 48 feet. These are divided into saloons, to allow 
of classification of the schools. ‘The exhibition promises to contain 
the most extraordinary collection of works of art ever brought 
together.—Large additions to Exeter College, Oxford, are in pro- 
gress, under Mr. Scott’s direction. ‘They include a rector’s house, 
vhapel, and library.—’The new building for the Manchester Me- 
chanics’ Institution has been completed, and opened with a very 
interesting exhibition of works of art. The cost of the building has 
exceeded 21,000/.—The building for the Oldham Lyceum has also 
been completed and opened.—The Wellington College, Sandhurst, 
for the orphan sons of officers, designed by Mr. John Shaw, has 
been commenced, The character of the design is founded upon the 
style of Sir Christopher Wren, as seen in the garden front of Hamp- 
ton Court, Chelsea Hospital, and others of his works, but the pre- 
sent building has rather more enrichment. 


7. Works, 


On and after the Ist of December, 1856, no place within the me- 
tropolitan police district, except the New Market, can be lawfully 
used a: a slaughter-house without a licence, which may be obtained 
at the Quarter Sessions of each Michaelmas; and the Metropolitan 
Association of Medical Officers of Health have fixed on certain 
regulations for the situation and construction of those places to which 
licences should be granted.—The works at Bethleitem Hospital have 
been completed under Mr. Sydney Smirke’s direction, at a cost of 
9,000/. or 10,0007. ‘They comprise kitchen-offices, store-rooms, 
engine-house, workshop, &c. ‘The kitchen is octagonal, 30 feet in 
diameter and 29 feet in height; it is domed for the sake of venti- 
Jation, and lighted by eight semicircular windows groined into tlie 
ceiling. ‘There is an eight-horse power steam-engine to pump spring- 
water into every part of the building; and the boilers serve hot 
water throughout the hospital. ‘The improvements in the interior of 
Bethlehem in the last year or two will be deemed very important by 
those who know what the building formerly was. Pictures and 
bird-cages hanging about, floors carpeted, and other minutte at- 
tended to,—all help to give a more smiling character to this sad place. 
—lIn the beautiful locality of Wharfdale, Yorkshire, a large structure 
has been erected for likley Wells Hydropathic Establishment and 
Hotel. The design, by Mr. C. Brodrick, is in the Italian palazzo 
style, and is a quadrangular structure with square masses at the 
angles, carried one story above the general roof, and finished by 
balustrades and ornamental terminations on the pedestals, ‘There 
are 87 bed-rooms, and amongst the other apartments is a dining- 
room, calculated fur 80 to 100 guests.—Near Netley Abbey, in 
Ifampshire, a very large military hospital has been commenced, to 
be called the Victoria Military Ifospital. It is to accommodate 
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1,000 patients, and extends along the shore for a Jength of 1,400 feet ; 
and the depth will vary from 200 feet to 300 feet. It is called the 
longest building in Europe. ‘The ceremony of laying the first stone 
was performed by Her Majesty on the 19th of May. The building 
is expected to be completed in three years, and is estimated to cost 
200,0007. The design was by Mr. Mennie, the surveyor to the 
Royal Engineers’ department. It is in the Italian style; but has no 
very novel feature—A new convict prison at Chatham has been 
completed. It provides for 1,000 inmates.—Under this general 
head, as we have no other place for it, we may mention that a new 
riding-house has been built at Knightsbridge for the Duke of Wel- 
lington, from the designs of Mr. P, C. Hardwick. 


8. For Business Purposss. 


The warehouses recently erected in Cannon-street West, on the 
south side, between Old Change and Little Distaff-lane, though not 
remarkable externally, except for a few features of detail, are 
amongst the most interesting of any recent buildings in regard to 
the practical science and invention exhibited in their construction. 
They have been designed and superintended by Mr. Hosking. In 
the floors and ceilings a modification of the French system of forming 
ceilings is employed, with a view to prevent the spread of fire. ‘The 
hollow iron columns are in two thicknesses, so that in case of fire one 
support at least might remain unheated and unbroken. ‘The whole 
interior—referring now to the principal warehouse—is heated from 
one small source; ventilation is carefully provided; and in the 
chimneys to the top rooms, the formation of the top of the chimney, 
combined with the system of admission of air in front of the grate, 
effectually prevents smoke. It would be impossible, however, to 
describe all the contrivances which there are without very lengthened 
description.—In the same street Mr. Horace Jones has designed a 
narrow fronted red-brick building, with closely-set windows and 
stone dressings, in the late Italian style ; and it is one of the best of 
the works of its class—In Wood-street, the warehouse of Messrs. 
Hunt, Brown, & Co., designed in the Italian style by Mr. Somers 
Clarke, with a bold cornice, is one of recent meritorious works, 
We continue to think, however, that buildings of the warehouse class 
in London do not equal in character of art those of Manchester.— 
Since our former notice of his works, Mr. Walters has completed at 
anchester a warehouse for Messrs. Henderson, in which he has 
grouped the basement and stores, and designed the doorways and 
Windows, with his usual success, giving the windows somewhat of the 
Florentine character. In the large warehouse of Messrs. Watts, at 
Manchester, the architects employed in that case have not been so 
successful. ‘The building is an extensive and lofty pile, with several 
stories of windows—the mouldings and ornaments being inex pressive 
and weakly, pilfered from the Renaissance. One upper <tory is nearly 
all window, and immediately over that is a blind story. Parts of 
the elevation rise up higher than the main linc, and these have 
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circular windows. The sky line is formed by a succession of gables 
and semi-gables, which perhaps are intended to express the form of 
a ‘ridge and valley’ roof. ‘The area upon which this pile of 
buildings stands is about 3,000 superficial yards. The dimensions 
on the ground are 300 feet by 90 feet, and the seven stories of the 
elevation reach to over 100 feet in height. ‘There are three ware- 
houses—the block. 

The front of the South Sea House in the City has been altered 
in some degree, and the effect improved. The interior has been 
adapted to several different occupants. ‘The Royal British Bank 
occupied one portion, including the site of the quadrangle converted 
into their banking-room. A separate entrance at the east end leads 
to the South Sea Chambers. ‘The ornament of the arch is beautifully 
designed and carved, the spandrils being allusive to the sea. ‘I'wo 
other banks are accommodated. The premises for the Oriental 
Bank Corporation (to which the entrance is under an archway, after 
crossing a fore-court at the west end of the main building) occupy 
the chief portion of the old building, which, however, has been 
greatly altered and added to. Mr. Thomas, the sculptor and archi- 
tect, has assisted in these works with excellent. taste; and the 
chimney-pieces, carved clock-stands, sculpture over the entrance, 
new ceiling-light to the old court-room, and many other matters, 
prove the value of his co-operation. The main entrance has over 
the arch coupled Ionic columns, a Venetian window with sculpture, 
and an elegant console, and the whole is surmounted by a balustrade 
and cornucopiz. Messrs. Nelson and Innes are the architects.—The 
City Bank in Threadneedle-street, at the corner of Finch-lanc, 
designed by the Messrs. Moseley, has a capital pavement and door- 
way. The latter has rusticated columns and.an arch, and is placed 
at the round corner, and opens énto a small circular porch to the 
banking-room. The requisite fittings and enrichments to the interior 
of the Bank of London opposite, have been judiciously introduced, 
and so as to preserve the original character of a building which is 
internally one of the most pictorially effective in London, All the 
buildings we have just mentioned, however, display unusual taste in 
cabinet-work and ornamental fittings. The offices of the Cambrian 
and Universal Insurance Company, in Gresham-street, have a basement 
of novel and effective character, designed by Mr. James Edmeston, 
jun. Examples and devices associated with the principality are 
inserted over the windows, and the carving of the trusses exhibits 
the heads of goats. As our last subject under this present head, we 
may refer to Tavistock-chambers in Southampton-street, Strand, by 
Mr. Charles Gray, which serve to show what is now being attempted 
in several similar cases by this architect with considerable success. 
He claimed, we believe, to be able to prove that the first cost o! 
brickwork, even of the elaborate character here shown, is not greater 
than that of imitative cement; and of course the advantage, both in 
gl of reparation and taste, is largely on the side of the brick- 
work, 
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Building in Southampton Street, Strand. 


9, Pracrs oF RESIDENCE. 


Mr. Ferrey is adding a new wing and chapel to the Cambridge 
Asylum for Widows of Soldiers, near Kingston. Additions have 
}een made to the Wellington Barracks in St. James’s Park. Cole- 
stone House, Gloucestershire, a large Elizabethan residence, de- 
signed by Mr. D. Brandon, and Hatherop House, Gloucestershire, 
in a similar style, by Mr. Henry Chitton, are amongst the most 
Important of recently-built private residences.— The improvement of 
the dwellings of the industrious classes scarcely progresses as it 
should, and there is a difficulty about the commercial part of the 
question which there should hardly be, but which it is not easy to 
remove, ‘The directors of the Metropolitan Association, at the 
annual meeting in June last, did not venture to propose a higher 
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dividend than 1} per cent., though arguing that the surplus should 
be appropriated to the reserve fund. Eventually the i ee 
decided upon a higher dividend, but only the moderate one of 23 
percent. In Vauxhall-row, Lambeth, a row of lodging-houses with 
shops beneath, have been erected by the Duchy of Cornwall, from 
designs by Messrs. Hunt and Stephenson. The entire frontage is 
320 feet, and on the first and second floors there are nine small sets 
of rooms with living-room and bed-room, two larger sets with living- 
room and two bed-rooms, and three sets with living-room and three 
bed-rooms, or in all twenty-eight sets. Each set has-a separate 
water-closet and sink, and the usual conveniences of such improved 
dwellings. ‘Tenements are also provided in the basement to be let 
with the shops. The buildings are fire-proof, the total number ot 
dwellings is fifty-four, and the cost was under.12,0007. The 
evidence of results as to investment, however, is not satisfactory. 
‘The important subject of for the Labouring Classes in the 
Metropolis,” has been very ably elucidated in a pamphlet under this 
title, by Major-General G. B. Tremenheere, late Superintending 
Engineer in the Punjab. His object is to show, from examples, 
that with proper economy in building, and judicious choice of situa- 
tion.and arrangements, such undertakings will answer commercially. 


10. Bripees, Docks, &c. 


Inanother article in the ‘ Companion’ we have noticed the present 
state of the Westminster Bridge, and we have only to subjoin the 


reference for the plan and section of the foundations on the opposite 
page :— 


.BEFERENCE TO THE PLAN AND SECTION OF WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 
FOUNDATIONS. 
*,* The letiers refer to the same parts in Plan and Section. = 


A Brickwork. L Cast-iron plate-piles, with flanges, 
B Granite. placed intermediately. 


~ 


Granite plinth as bond, over whole 
area of the pier. 

D Granite blocks, on the timber-bear- 
ing piles. 

E Timber-bearing piles. 

F Concrete of Portland cement and 
gravel. 

G Concrete of Portland cement in 
trench, around the piles, exter- 
nally. 

H Gravel, to be left in. 

J The London clay. 

| K Cast-iron cylinder-piles, about 4 feet 
apart. 


M Granite slabs, 8 feet long, and 1 foot 
8 inches thick, also intermediate, 
above the plate-piles. 

N Tie-rods through the pier, one to 
each pair of cylinder-piles, nutted 
and screwed inside, before the 
cap of pile is fixed. 

P Tie-rods through the pier, two to 
each pair of plate-piles, nutted 
and screwed outside 

Q: Curved line intended to be given to 
- bed of the river by dredg- 
ng. 


The principle adopted in the foundations of Chelsea Bridge was 
the same, excepting that the iron plates on flat piles were carried 
up the full height of the base of the piers, whilst at Westminster 
Bridge, for a certain distance; granite slabs are advantageously sub- 
stituted. The length of the bridge is 922 feet, or 18 feet more than 
London Bridge: the width between the parapets is 45 feet ; and 
the ost of the bridge, including approaches, will be 88,0C0J., or less 
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Plans of Westminster and Rochester Bridges. 
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by 10,7607. than the Hungerford Suspension Bridge ; Mr. Thom 
Page is the Engineer.—We give a view of the new iron bridge a 
Rochester (for the roadway), which, as well as the railway bridge 
(which last, as will be seen by the plan, closely adjoins the other), 
is supported on stone piers, founded on cylinder piles, without 
coffer-dams, in the manner referred to in the other article. The 
railway bridge is formed of large riveted iron girders, each cx. 
tending in one length across the river. Their position is shown 
by a dotted line on the elevation: they would nowhere be very 
beautiful portions of a bridge; but here they absolutely conceal the 
road bridge in looking up the river. The swing bridges required 
for the passage of vessels exhibit great skill and ingenuity, Mr. 
William Cubitt designed the road bridge ; and his son, Mr. Joseph 
Cubitt, the railway bridge. Mr. John Wright, the resident engi- 
neer to the former work, has designed an efficient landing-stage 
(shown in the plan), which is constructed of plate-iron, and rises and 
falls with the tide, and should suggest a much better system for 
the Thames landing and embarking places than is now in operation, 
The old bridge at Rochester is being removed, 

The Victoria Docks, in the Plaistow Marshes, provide a much 
larger area of water, and will admit larger vessels, than the other 
London Docks. ‘The lock-gates, cranes, and capstan, are all worked 
by hydraulic power.—The great works of the Holyhead Harbour 
and Breakwater are still in progress, and are found insufficient for 
the requirements. Before they are completed, it is estimated that 
the outlay will have reached 1,000,000—The extensive marine 
works, the north and south piers, at the mouth of the Tyne, de- 
signed by Mr. Walker, for the improvement of the river, are being 
proceeded with; but doubt is felt by some engineers whether the 
effect will not be to substitute for the one bar, two bars, one within 
and the other without the new mouth, and whether the water in the 
Tyne will not be lowered so much as to prevent ships from getting 
up as far as they do at present. , 
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BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION. 
ALBERT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1838, 


PrincipaL OFFICE, 11, WATERLOO MALL, Lonvon. 


Directors. 
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Lieut.-Col. James Croupacre, H.E.IC.S. GerorocE C.B. 
Wittram Kring, Capt. THomas Porter, R.N. 


Gotpsmi'H Krrsy, Esq. Geores RaymonD, Esq. 
James Nicuons, Esq. 


Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments granted, and every other mode of Provision 
fur Families arranged. 
Half the Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain on credit for any 
period until death, on payment of Interest at Five per Cent. per Annum. 
‘Parties allowed to go to, or reside in, most parts of the world jwithout extra Premium. 
Naval and Military Lives, not in Active Service, assured at the ordinary rate. 
Policies forfeited by non-payment of Premium, revivable at any time within Six 
Months, on satisfactory proof of health, andthe payment of a trifling Fine. 
No charge for Policy Stamps. 
Loans (in connexion with Life Assurance) on Real or Personal Security. 
Reversionary Interests in every description of Real or Personal Property purchased. 
Forms of Proposal, with every information, may be obtained at the Office of the 
Company, or by letter, addressed to 
HENRY WILLIAM SMITH, 


Actuary and Secretary. 
PERFECT SECURITY: Capirat, FIVE MILLIONS Srer.ine. 


ALLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE 


AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON. 
Established 1824. 
Branch Offices: EDINBURGH, IPSWICH, and BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
President.—Sir Moses Monteriorr, Bart. 
Directors. 

James ALEXANDER, Esq. | Cuar.es GipBes, Esq. Tuos. MasterMan, Esq. 
H. Barnett, Esq. Giapstonr,Esq.| L. N. pE Rornscuitp, 
Sir E. N. Buxton, Bart. | Samvue. Gurney, Esq. Esq., M.P. 
Sir Robert Campsert, Bart.| James Heume, Esq. Oswatp Smitu, 
Bensamin Comen, Esq. Joun Ixvine, Esq. Tromas CuHaruzs Suita, 
James FiercueEs, Esq. Sampson Lucas, Esq. 

Life Assurances are granted under an extensive variety of forms, and at Moderate 
Premiums; the Rates for tliex Younger Ages being lower than those of many of the 
older and most ctable offices. 

Participation of Profits.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per Cent. of the declared Profits will 
be divided quinquennially among those entitled to participation. 

Non-participating Scales of Premium.—Policies issued at minimum Rates without 
Participation in Profits, 

Life Policies ave not liable to Forfeiture bv the Lives Assured proceeding beyond 
the-prescribed limits without the cognizance of the holders of such Policies, 

Reduced Extra Rates for residence out of Europe. 

No charge for Stamps or Medical Fees. 

Fire Assurances both at home and abroad, are accepted at very Moderate Premiums. 

The Assured participate in the Fire Profits in respect of Policies in force for five 
complete years at each period of Division. 
— by Lightning are made good; and the Company are liable for Losses by 
ree” except when occasioned by: Gunpowder, or in cases specially provided for in | 

Detailed Prospectuses will be furnished on application. 

FRANCIS AUGUSTUS ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary, 
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ATLAS FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
92, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, : 
Established 1808, 


DIRECTORS, 
Jonn Orver Hanson, Esq., Chairman, 
Gerorce Prescott, Esq., Deputy Chairman. } 
And Ten Directors. 
Auditors.—Joun Maciean, Esq., and Partie Arnstre WALKER, Esq. 
Actuary.—CHARLEs ANSELL, Esq., F.R.S, Solicitor.—Tuomas Brown1na, Esq, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Persons assured for the whole term of Life, for £100 and upwards, in Great Britain 
or Ireland respectively, will have an addition made to their policies every fifth year 
(instead of every seventh, as heretofore), or an equivalent reduction will be made in 
the future payments of Premium, at the option of the Assured. 

Policies may also be effected for the whole term of Life by payments yearly or half- 
yearly, also by a limited number of yearly payments, a mode of assurance which 
originated with this Company in 1816. . 

Assurances for Short Periods may now be effected in this Office at considerably 
reduced rates of Premium. 

_ The next Valuation will be made at Christmas, 1859; and Policies which may be 
effected before that date will, if the parties be then alive, participate in proportion to 
the time they may then have been in force. 

The Income of this Branch for the year 1855 exceeded £184,000. 

The Investments for the Life Policy Holders now amount to £1,565,551. 

The Interest and Dividends arising therefrom are invested for the sole benefit of the 
Policy Holders. 

The Company has paid to Claimants under Life Policies, from the year 1808 to the 
close of 1855, the sum of £2,992,692, of which a very considerable proportion was for 
Additions, by way of Bonus on the sum originally assured. 

: FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Company undertakes the assurance of Property in the Manufacturing, Agri- 
eultural, and other Districts, on favourable terms. Risks of extraordinary hazard on 
special agreement, upon survey. 

An Allowance for the loss of Rent of Buildings rendered untenantable by Fire, is one 
of the advan offered by the Company. 

The Assured are entitled to participate in the Profits 7 this Branch every fifth year. 

The Office Proposals and Forms for Assurance on Lives or against Fire, with full 
particulars explanatory of the constitution, &c., of the Company, may be obtained at 
the Office in London, or of any of the Company’s Agents in the principal Cities and 


Towns of the United Kingdom. 
HENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 


CIRCULAR NOTES, LETTERS OF CREDIT, AND 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 


Tae Loxnox AND Westutxster Bank issues Circular Notes of £10 each, payable at 
every important Place in Europe. These Notes are issued without charge, and they 
are cashed abroad free of commission. The Bank also issues, free of charge, Letters of 
Credit on all the principal Cities and Townsin Europe, and upon New York and Chicago, 
United States ; Cape Town, Graham's Town, Cape of Good Hope, and Port Elizabeth, 
Cape Colony. Letters of Credit and Bills of Exchange are likewise granted upon Mel- 
bourne, Geelong, Avoca, Belfast, Ballarat, Castlemaine, Maryborough, Sandhurst, and 
Hobart Town, Australia, AT PAR. The Circular Notes may be obtained at the Bank 
or Branches, 1, St. James's Square ; 214, High Holborn; Strattord Place, Oxford Street; 
217, Strand ; 3, Wellington Borough ; and 1, 
Letters of Credi Bills of Exchange are isstied only at the . 

of J. W.GILBART, General Mamager. 


. Just published, price 1s. 
DWELLINGS OF THE LABOURING CLASSES 
IN THE METROPOLIS. 
By Masor-Generat GEORGE BORLASE TREMENHEERE, F.G.S., 


Superintending Engineer of the Punjaub, and Associate of the Institution 
= Civil Engineers. 


London: Kyient & Co., 90, Fleet Street. 
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Eagle and Palladium Insurance Company, 


3, CRESCENT, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 


Trustees—\|.ord Bateman; Capt. Charles John Bosanquet, R.N.; Robert Cheere, Esq. ; 
Patrick Colquhoun, LL.D. ; Joseph Esdaile, Esq. ; Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq. ; 
Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq.; Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 

Directors. Chairman—Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq. Deputy-Chairman—Richard 
Harman Lloyd, Esq.; Charles Kischoff, Esq.; Thomas Boddington, Esq. ; ‘Thomas 
Devas, Esq.; Sir James Buller East, Bart, M.P.; Nathaniel Gould, Esq.; Robert A. 

' Gray, Esq.; William Augustus Guy, M.D.; Joshua Lockwood, Esq.; James Murray, 
Esq.; Sir W. Gore Ouseley, K.C.B., D.C.L.; Walter Anderson Peacock, Esq.; Ralph 
Charles Prive, Esq.; Philip Rose, Esq. ; Thomas Godfrey Sambrooke, Esq. ; Charles 
Evan Thomas, Esq.; Right Hon. Sir John Young, Bart. 2 

Auditors—Thomas Allen, Esq.; William Henry Smith, Jun., . 

Medicat Thompson, M.V.; William Cooke, Esq., M.D.; James Saner, 
Esq., M.D. 

— Actuary and Seeretary—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 


The realized Assets of this Company amount to One Million T'wo Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Pounds, 

The Annual Income exceeds Two Hundred Thousand Pounds. 

The Number of existing Policies is upwards of Six Thousand Five Hundred. 

The total Amount Assured exceeds Four Million Four Hundred Thousand Pounds. 

A Divisiun of aad py will take place in June next : the Divisions are Quinquennial, 
and the whole Surplus (less 20 per Cent. only) is distributed among the Assured. 

The Premiums required, although moderate, entitle the assured to 80 per Cent. of 
the Quinquennial Surplus, 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, and not being engaged in mining 
or gold digging, to reside in any country, Australia and California excepted, or to pass 
by sea (not being seafaring persons by profession), between any two parts of the same 
hemisphere distant more than 33° from the equator, without extra charge. 

s assigning policies are registered at the office, and assignments can be effected 
on forms supplied by the Company. 

The Annual Reports of the Company's state and progress, Prospectuses and Forms, 
may be had, or will be sent, Post Free, on application at the Office, or to any of the 
Company's Agents. 


JOSEPH EDE, 


SUCCESSOR TO THE LATE MR. WEBB, 


TO HER MAJESTY, THE NOBILITY, CLERGY, &c. 
ESTABLISHED 1689. 


198, FLEET-STREET, CORNER OF CHANCERY-LANE, 


SURPLICES, PULPIT AND COMMUNION FURNITURE. 9 
M 
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“EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1823.—Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 
Capital, £500,000, 
EDINBURGH: 22, StrREET, GLASGOW: 59, St. VINCENT Sr, 
11, Kinc St. LONDON, 35, NortH CuMBERAND St., DUBLIN, 


President—His Grace the Duke or axnp Brannon, 
Vice-President—Str Mos tcomeEry of Stanhope, Bart., M.-P. 
Extraordinary Directors—The Rt. Hon. the Lord Justice General ; The Kt. Hon. Lord 

Rutherfaurd ; The Hon Lord Neaves; Henry Lumsden, Esq., of Auchendoir; Sir 

David Dundas, of Dunira, Bart.; Wiliam Oliver Rutherturd, Esq. of Edgerston; 

James Hozier, Esq., of Newlands; Alexander Goodsir, -, Secretary to British 

Linen Company ; John Cay, = Advocate, Sheriff of Linlithgow ; Captain Pringle 

Home Douglas, R.N.; James Mackenzie, Esq., Writer to the signet ; Seates Mack- 

intosh, Esq., of Geddes. Ordinary Directors—John Russell, Esq., P.C.S.; William 

R. Baillie, Esq., W.S.; Christopher Douglas, Esq, W.S.; Arthur Campbell, I'sq, 

W.S.; Archibald W. Goldie, Esq., W S.; Wiiliam Forbes, Esq., Advocate ; Robert 
Mowbray, Jun., Esq., Banker, Leith ; John Hamilton, Esq., W.S. ; John Walker, Esq.. 

W.8,; John stewart, Esq., W.S.; William Campbell, £'sq., W.S.§ John Phin, Esq., 

S.S.C. Medical Officer—DVouglas Mac agan, M.D, Solicitor—James Murray, sq , 

W.S. Auditor—Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq., Acceuntant. Manager—Gilbert L, Finlay, 

Secretary—William Dickson. 

London Board—The Right Hon. Earl Granville; The Hon. Robert Dundas; John Abel 
Smith, Exq., M.P.; Hugh Johnston, Esq. ; Arthur J. Blackwood, Esq ; Francis Whit- 
marsh, Esq., Q.C.; John Phillipps Judd, Esq.; John Anderson, Exq.; The Lord 
Alfred Paget, M¥’,; James Bonar, Esq.; Charles Staniforth, Esq., Resident 
Secretary—Frederick Chaplin. Medical Officer—Robert Dickson, M.D., 16, Hertford 
Street, May Fair. Bankers —Messrs Smith, Payne, and Smith. Solicitors— Messrs, 
Rowland and Hacon, 3!, Fenchurch Street. 

By Assuring in this Company, the full advantages of Mutual Assurance are obtained 
without its risks and liabilities. Nine-tenths of the whole profits are divided among the 
Assured, and in various instances the Bonuses already declared have exceeded the 
amount of the original Insurance. 

A policy held bond fide on the life of another is not liable to forfeiture on account of 
any act of the party insured, provided such act is made known to the Company as soon 
as it is known to the holder of the policy : any extra Premium that may be required in 
consequence being then paid. No Charge for Stamps on Policies. 


EQUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


No. 26, LINCOLN’S-INN FIELDS, LONDON, 


Trustees, 
Tue Riear Hon. Tut Lory 
Tue Riext. Hon. Lorp MonteacGur. 
Tuer Riewr Hon. Tue Lorp Cuter Baron. 
Tue Hon. Mr. Justice Co.eringe. 
Tue Hon. Mr. Justice ERLE. 
Nassau W. Senior, Esq., .ATE MASTER IN CHANCERY. 
Purron Cooper, Esq., Q.C., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Georce Capron, Esa. 


Examples of the Bonus upon Policies declared to the 31st December, 1854 :— 


Date of Policy. . 
Age of Entry . . 


Annual Premium 
Sum assured . . 
Bonus added . . 


18th March, 1845. 
30. 
£. s. d. 
25 7 6 
1000 0 0 
157.10 


24th April, 1845. 
42. 
s. d. 
35.16 8 
1000 0 0 
184 0 0 


ith Nov. 1845. 


ies of the last Report, Prospectuses, and every information, may be had 
tl upon written or personal application to the Office.” 
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EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


FSTABLISHED IN 1762. 
President.—S1r Moraan Rosinson Mor@an, Bart. 
Price, Esq., and RIcHARD TwintnG. Esq. 
Directors.—James Borland, M.t).; Frederick Cowper, Esq.; Charles Dyneley, Esq. ; 

Richard Gosling, Esq. ; William ~amuel Jones, Esq.; Henry Kemble, Esq.; Samuel 
_ Lawford, Esq.; Sir Alexander Morison, M.D.; William Frederick Pollock, Esq. ; 

John Charles Templer, Esq. ; Henry Septimus Hyde Wollaston, Esq. 

Actuary.— Arthur Morgan, Esq. F.R.S. 
Assistant Actuary.—John Ware Stephenson, Esq., F.R.A.S. 

The EquiTaBLe Society has now been established for very nearly a century,—was 
the first Institution of the kind ever formed on the principle of mutual liability and 
mutual benefit,—and few institutions have been attended with such uniform success 
and prosperity throughout a period of equal duration, or more completely realized the 
intentions of their founders. Commencing its career for the express purpose of securing 
to “ great numbers of persons in particular situations of life and circumstances of for- 
tune” the benefit of life assurance, it has provided comforts and competence that could not 
otherwise have been rendered certain, to many thousands of families ;—nor ever, but 
in two instances, disputed a claim out of its numerous and vast engagements, the ex- 
tent of which may be gathered from the fact of its having issued above Thirty-nine 
Thousand Policies since its commencement, and vaid in claims, bonuses, and the pur- 
chase of policies, upwards of TWENTY-NINE MILLIONS S&keRLING. 

To those desirous of assuring their lives for the same great object for which thousands 
have resorted to it in times past, the Equitable Society still offers the security of an 
immense Capital, and the right to participate on equal terms with most of its present 
members in a Surplus réserved out of the profits and accumulations of many preceding 
years of prosperity and frugality—a fund so ample, that the annual interest on it is 
more than six times the amount of the yearly expenses of management of every kind, 
and leaves the premium of every new member to be invested and improved free from 
any deduction or charge on that account. 

The Capital 0% the Society, on the 30th of June, 1855, amounted to 7,184,4461. 5 and 
the Income of the Society from the Interest on that Capital, and from Annual Pre- 
miums, exceeds 400,0001. ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


THE GENERAL 


LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament, 
62, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 
DIRECTORS. 
GEORGE BousFIELD, Esq. Joun T. FLetcuer, Esq. 
THomMAS CHALLIs, Esq., Ald., M.P. Cuan Les Hinpiey, Esq., M.P. 
Jacos GEORGE Corr, Esq. The Rt. Hon. C. P. 
JosepH Dawson, Esq. James Esq., M.D. 
Joun Drxoy, Esq, THOMAS Esq. 
BenyaMin Epaineton, Esq. THomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
EpwarpD Esq. 
Auditors.—Rocer CuntiFFE, Jun , Esq.; WM. Hunter, Esq.; Gro. MEEK, Esq.. 
Secretary.—Tuomas Price, LL.D. OUGHTON, Esq. 
WALTERS, Esq. 


Aunual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, payable at Death. 


25 35 40 45 


£116 3 42 7 8 £215 7 £3 6 «0 


IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Four-lifths of the Profits divisible by the Com- 
pany’s Deed of Settlement, amongst Assurers on the Participating Table. 

No charge for Stamps is made on Life Assurance Policies issued by the Company. 

All business relating to Life Insurances, Deferred Annuities, and Family Endow- 
ments, transacted on the most liberal terms, ; 

IN THE FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Houses, Furniture, Stock-in-Trade, Mills, Mer- 
chandise, Shipping in Docks, Rent, and other Risks, Insured at moderate Rates, 

Losses by Explosion of Gas made goo:l by the Company. 

LOANS are advanced on Personal Security, and the Deposit of a Life Policy. 

A liberal! Commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Surveyors,” 
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EN PIPES. 


“The above engraving represents accurately a section of a leaden pipe, which was 
employed for a short time in conveying water from a well on the grounds of Mr. Dick, 
of Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. The water has cut these deep pits almost through the 
pipe, and not only upon the portion which we have illustrated, but has formed similar 
chasms throughout the entire length.”—£zpositor. 


POISONED WATER PREVENTABLE 


BY THE USE OF 


GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 
The Gutta Percha Company have been favoured with the following Letter 
eo From Dr. MURRAY, Hull. 


“It is impossible to conceive anything more injurious or destructive to the health o. 
the community than fhe use of leaden pipes for the conveyance of water. The poisonous 
salts of lead thereby communicated are most invidious and subtle, I hail with gratitude 
the substicution of Gutta Percha Tubing. I have had the leaden pipe of my own house 
removed, and its place supplied with one of Gutta Percha. Nothing can be better. I 
have also recommended it to others, who have adopted the expedient.” 


RESISTANCE OF FROST. 
The Gutta Percha Company have been favoured with the following Letter, 


in reference to the non-conducting property of Gutta Pereha Tubing, in 
the resistance of Frost. 


From J. ARMSTRONG, Esq., M.D., Gravesend. 


** My private house, which was supplied with your Gutta Percha Tubing some five or 
six years ago, has never required the slightest attention, and previously, there was no 


winter passed that we were not almost deluged in consequence of the bursting of the 
old leaden pipes.” 


From HENRY BROWN and SONS, Western Works, 
108, Rockingham Street, Sheffield. 


‘We have now a positive proof of the frost-resisting properties of Gutta Perclia 
Piping. On our premises we have a leaden pipe and a Gutta Percha one lying side by 


side. The leaden one has been completely frozen up at least ten days, and the Gutta 
Percha one is still unaffected.” 


4 
5 


EVERY VARIETY OF GUTTA PERCHA ARTICLES, 


Such as Mill Bands, Tubing, Soles, Goloshes, Sheet, Pump Buckets, 
Fire Buckets, Bosses, Union Joints, Flasks, Bottles, Bowls, Chamber 
Vessels, Toilet Trays, Sponge Bags, Curtain Rings, Galvanic Batteries, 
Talbotype Trays, &c., &c., manufactured by the Gutta Percha Company, 
and sold by their wholesale dealers in town and country. 


THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, Patentees, 
18, WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
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Annual Division of Profits and Large Reduction of Premiums. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 


1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 


Instituted in 1696.—Extended to Life Insurance, 1836. 
IMMEDIATE, DEFERRED, AND SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITIES GRANTED. 


Directors. 
The Hon. Wiiuram ASHLEY. | Joun Gurney Hoare, Esq. 
The Hon. Sir Epwarp Cusr. FE. Martianp, Esq. 
ARTHUR EDEN, Esq. WitttaM Scort, Esq. 
Joun Lettsom Extrot, Esq. Joun SPERLING, Esq. 
James Esq. | Henry Witson, Esq. 
Harvie Farquuyar, Esq W. WINTER, Esq. 


Auditors.—Colonel the Hon. P, F. Cust; James EspalLe, Esq.; 
Tuomas Futter MAITLAND, Esq. 


Bankers.—Messrs, Gostine@s and SHARPE, 19, Fleet Street. 
Physician.—Tsomas K. CoamBers, M.D., 1, Hill Street, Berkeley Square. 
Standing Counsel.—The Hon. A. J. ASHLEY, 32, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. N1cHoLi, SmytTH, and Co., 18, Carey Street. 
Actuary.—James M. Terry, Esq. Secretary.—Ricuarp Ray, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—The important advantages offered by the plan and con- 
stitution of the Life Department of this Society are :— 

That Insurers are protected by a large invested capital, upon which there is no 
interest to pay, and for which no deduction of any kind is made; which enables the 
Directors to give the whole of the profits to insuring members. 

That the profits are divided annually amongst all members of five years’ standing, 
and applied towards reducing Life Insurance to the lowest ible rates of premium. 

The abatement of premium on all Policies of five years’ standing was in 1842, 1843, 
and 1844 at the rate of £45 per cent.in each year; in 1845, 1846, 1847, and 1848, £50 per 
cent. in each year; and in 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, 1854, 1855, and 1856, £52. 10s. 
per cent. in each year; and it is expected that an equal abatement will in future be 
annually made. 

Persons insuring their own lives, or the lives of others, may become members. 

Persons who are willing to forego participation in the profits can insure at a lower rate 
than that charged to members. 

The following Table will show the effect of the reduction of premium made by the 
Society on members’ policies that have been five years in torce:— 


Age when Annual Premium . 
| towered. for first Five Years. Reduced Premium. 


n 


100 2 
100 
500 
500 
1,000 18 
2,000 32 
5,000 


_ 


This system of reducing the Premiums affords immediate benefit to the members, 
and enables them to insure a further sum upon their lives equal to more than one-third 
of the present policy, without any additional outlay. 

No charge for policy stamps. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Insurances are effected on every description of property at 
the usual rates, (By order) RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


| 
| 
| 
30 6 
30 0 
40 3 
40 2 
45 6 
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IMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
Instituted 1820. 


Directors. 
Hewry Davipsox, Esq., Chairman. 
T. Grorce Banccay, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


James C, C. BELL, Esq. Esq. 
CHARLES Cave, Esq. J. Gornron Murpocn, 
GeorcGeE Esq. Joun Horsizy Parmer, Esq. 
Gerorce Esq. | R. Rosinson, Esq. 
SamMUEL Esq. WILLIAM SHORT, Fsq. 
THomMas Newman Hunt, Esq. | Martin T, Suita, Esq., M.P. 


Newman Esq. 


The Income from the Premium Fund of this Company is upwards of £110,006 per 
annum, and the investments exceed 37 per cent. of the sums insured. 

The Scale of Premiums adopted will be found of a very moderate character, but 
at the same time quite adequate to the risk incurred. 

One-third of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, for the whole term of 
life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid off at convenience ; or the 
Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with 
this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Policies every fifth year, 
and may be applied to increase the sum insured; to an immediate payment in cash ; 
or to the reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums, ; 

At the fifth appropriation of Profits for the five years terminating January 31, 1856, 
a reversionary Bonus was declared of £1 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, and sub- 
sisting additions for every Premium paid during the five years. This Bonus, on 
Policies of the longest duration, exceeds #2 5s. per cent. per annum on the original 
sums insured, and increases a Policy of £1,000 to £1,638. 

The next approvriation will be made in 1861, and parties who insure during the 
current. year will participate in the Profits to the fullest extent. 

Proposals for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the Branch 
Office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 


BONUS TABLE. 
Showing the additions made to Policies of £1,000 each. 


Amount Addition made 


Date Sum Payable 
of Additions to as on ae 
of Insurance. | Feb. 1, 1851. - Feb. 1, 1856. after Death. 


£. s. £. 
523 16 114 
382 14 103 
241 12 93 
185 3 88 
128 15 84 
65 15 79 
10 0 75 

15 


2. 

1,638 
1,486 
1,324 
1,274 
1,213 
1,345 
1,085 
1,015 


1820. 
1825. 
1830. 
1855. 
1840. 
1845. 
1850. 
1855. 


ee eee 8# @ 


eoccoococen 


And for intermediate years in proportion. 


Insurances without participation in Profits, may be effected at reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
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‘THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 


‘porated A.D. 
FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES, 

Head Office —No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, CORNHILL. 
Governor.—SAM. GREGSON, Esq., M.P. Sub-Governor.—Joun At.ves ARBUTHNOT, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor.—Joun ALEX. HANKEY, Esq. 

Directors. 
NaTH. ALEXANDER, Esq. | W. DALLAs, Esq. W. kine, Esq. 
BaAGGALLAY, Esq. B. DosreE, Jun., Esq. C. Esq. 
(i. BARNES, Esq. H. G. Gorvoy, Esq. J. Esq. 
H. B. Bax, Esq. E. Gower, Esq. D. PowELL, Esq. 
J. Biytn, Esq. G. R. Grirriras, Esq. P.F. ROBERTSON, Esq., 
J.W. D. C. Gururie, Esq. A. Trotter, Esq. 
jpw. BurMesteER, Esq. E, Harnace, Esq. L. P. Witsox, Esq. 
C. CRAWLEY, Esq. Louts Huts, Esq. 
Actuary Harpy, Esq., F.R.S. 
. WEST END OFFICE, No.7, PALL MALL. 

Committee.—Two Members of the Court in rotation, and Henry Krnoscore, Esq., and 

Joun Tipp Pratt, Esq. Esq. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—TIhis Corporation has granted Assurances on Lives for a 
period exceeding ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY YEARS, having issued its first Policy on the 
ith of June, 1721. 

Two-thirds, or 66 per cent., of the entire Profits are given to the Assured. 

The Corporation bears the whole expenses of Management, thus giving to the 
Assured, conjoined with the protection afforded by its Corporate Fund, advantages 
equal to those of any system of Mutual Assurance. 

Premiums may be paid Yearly, Half-Yearly, or Quarterly. 

All Policies are issued FREE FROM STAMP DUTY, or from charge of any de- 
scription whatever, beyond the Premium. 

_ The Fees of Medical Referees are paid by the Corporation, 

Annuities are granted, payable half-yearly. 

Prospectuses and all other information may be obtained by either a written or a 
personal application to the Actuary or to the Superinténdent of the West End Office. 

JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 

Perfect freedom from Coughs in 10 Minutes, and _ 
INSTANT RELIEF and RAPID CURE of ASTHMA, 
Consumption, Coughs, Colds, and all Disorders of the 
Breath and Lungs, are insured by 


- = =. = 


The truly wonderfal powers of this remedy have called forth testimonials from all 
ranks of society, in all quarters of the world. 
CURE OF 29 YEARS’ ASTHMATIC COUGH. 
Middleton, near Manchester. 
Iam now 44 vears of age, and I have been afflicted with an Ashmatic Cough since 
I was a boy of 15 years of age; durimg that time I have resorted to every means in my 
wer to remove it, but in vain, until last Sunday, when I sent for a small box of Dr. 
ock’s Wafers. I have taken two boxes since, and from the effects they have had 
upon me I feel no doubt of a speedy recovery. 
Witness, M. Lyncu, Chemist, Market Street. G. STRINGER. 
_The particulars of hundreds of Cures may be had from every Agent throughout the 
kingdom. .TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS . 
they are invaluable, as in a few hours they remove all hoarseness, and wonderfully 
increase the power and flexibility of the voice. 
THEY HAVE A PLEASANT TASTE. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per box. 


DR. LOCOCK’S COSMETIC, 


A delightfully fragrant preparation FOR IMPROVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION, 
rendering the Skin Cigar, Soft, and Transparent, removing all Eruptions, Freckles, 
Sunburn, Tan, Pimples, and roughness ; curing Gnat-bites and the Stings of Insects. 
In the process of Shaving, it allays all smarting, and renders the skin soft and smooth. 
Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 
BEWARE CF COUNTERFEITS.— Observe the name in the Government Stamp, 
OUTSIDE the Wrapper. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
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Legal and General Life Assurance Society, 
No. 10, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Trustees—The Right Hon. Lord Lyndhurst ; The ~~ Hon. Thomas Erskine; The 
Right Hon. Sir bel Romilly, Master of the Rolls; The Right Hon. Sir J. L. Knight 
Bruce, Lord Justice ; The Right Hon. Sir John Dodson, Deau of the Arches. &c.; The 
Hon. Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor; ‘The Hon. Mr. Justice Williams ; 
Sir William Domville, Bart. ; William Baker, Esq., late Master in Chancery. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION POUNDS STERLING. 
Accumulated Capital invested in the Names of the Trustees above mentioned, £900,000. 
Present Annual Income (increasing yearly), £140,000. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIs SOCIETY, VIZ. :— 

Policies marked “ Indisputable,” and thereby made as effective as possible. V.B.—No 
Policy in this Office has ever been disputed. 

A moderate scale of Premiums. 

No charge for Policy Stamps. 

Medical Fees paid. 

Two-fifths of the Annual Premium, for the first five years, on Whole Life Assurances, 
allowed to remain asa debt on the Policy. © 

Loans on Policies effected with the Society to the amount of their surrender value. 

Lives assured permitted to reside in any part of the world (except Australia), distant 
more than 33 degrees from the equator, free of extra charge. 

A reduced Scale of Extra Premiums for residence within the prohibited degrees, 

“ Whole World Policies” granted upon moderate terms. 

: Payment made of the Sum Assured, in case of Death by Duelling or by the hands of 
ustice. 

In case of Suicide, the Policy paid if the life assured is not the party interested ; and 
when the life assured is also the party entitled to the Policy, the amount received for 
Premiums returned. 

Assignments of Policies registered, and the receipt of Notices acknowledged. 

A division of Profits (of which four-fifths are given to the assured) every five years, 
and the Bonus applied, at the option of the assured, either in reduction of the future 
Premiums, as an addition to the Policy, or by an immediate cash payment. 

Personal appearance before the Directors dispensed with ; and every facility afforded 
to ies desirous of effecting Assurances. 

liberal Commission ailowed to persons introducing Assurances. 

A Prospectus, Form of Proposal, and every information may be had upon application 

either at the Office of the Society, or to any Solicitor in London or the Country. 
By order of the Board, ~ 
JOHN NETTLETON, Secretary. 


GALIGNANIT’S NEW PARIS GUIDE. 


Compiled from the best authorities, revised and verified by personal inspection, and | 
arranged on an entirely new plan, with Map and Plates. 18mo. 10s. 6d. bound; or, 
without Plates, 7s. 6d. bound. 

“ Galignani's Paris Guide appears so good as to relieve the Editor of this work from 
the necessity of entering into any description, at present, of the French Capital.’— 
Murray's Handbook of France. 

LUNDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


IT IS A DECIDED FACT, THAT PEOPLE MIGHT SAVE THEMSELVES A WORLD 
OF PAIN BY TAKING PROPER MEDICINE AT THE PROPER TIME, 


/ 
Are known to have a specific effect both on the prevention and cure of headaches, 
indigestion, guut, and prostration. They correct and neutralise acrid and vicious 
humours, invigorate without violent stimulus, and in the place of languor give energy 
to the system, tone to the stomach, gently assist the secretions, and promote longevity. 
Ask for PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

None are genuine, unless the words “ Parr’s Life Pills” are in white leiters on a red 
ground, on the Government Stamp which is affixed to each box of the right medicine ; 
also the fac-simile of the signature of the Proprietors, “T. Roperts & Co., Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, London,” on the direction. 

Sold in Boxes, price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, and in Family Packets, 11s. each, by all 
respectable Chemists and Medicine Vendors in Town and Country. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET, 


Established 1838. 


VICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM STREET, MANSION HOUSE, CITY. 


Life Assurances of every description effected. 

Half the Annual Premium may be paid during the first five years. 

One-third may remain on credit during the whole of life. 

Endowment Assurances, payable at 50, 55, 60, &e, 

Loans to Assurers on personal or other security, 

80 per cent. of profits go to Assurers on the bonus scale. 

The last bonus averaged 53 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Rarray, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS. 

BENJAMIN Hawes, Esq., Ormond House, Old Kent Road, Chairman. 
T. Nesbitt, Esq. (A. & T. Nesbitt), Philpot-lane, Deputy Chairman. 
CHARLES BALDWIN, Esq., Sussex-square, Hyde-park. 
GeorcE Denny, Esq., Great St. Helen’s. 
J. C. Dimspae, Esq. (Dimsdale, Drewett, & Co., Bankers), Cornhill. 
J. Esq., F.R.S. (Martinez, Gassiot, & Co.), Mark-lane and 

apham. 
Go.psM1D, Esq.. 3, Warnford-court, Throgmorton-street. 
Sipney Gurney, Esq., Paper-buildings, Temple, and Brighton. 
W. K. Jameson, Esq., Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, and Camberwell. 
Joun Esq., Union-terrace, Peckham. 
MEABURN STANILAND, Esq., Boston, Lincolnshire. 
DanIEx Sutton, Esq., Earl's-terrace, Kensington. 
O’B. BELLINGHAM W ooLsEY, Esq., 49, Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park. 


The Westminster and General Life Office, 
27, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Established 1836. 


Tuts AssoctaTion offers to Assurers the security of an ample guaranteed Capital, in 
addition to a large Fund accumulated by the investment of the premiums received. 

The Rates of Premiums are moderate. , 

The Profits are divided every Five Years. 

The additions to Policies participating in the divisions of profit declared 1842, 1847, 
and 1852, have averaged one half of the Premiums paid on them. 

The Profits may either be received in Cash, or a Bonus added to the Policy, or a 
reduction made in all future Annual Premiums. 

Premiums may be paid Yearly, Half-Yearly, or Quarterly. 

Loans advanced on the security of Policies according to their value. 

No Charge for Policy Stamps. 


Every Information on the subject of Life Assurance can be obtained on application 
at the Office. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS for the Assurance of £100, for the whole term of Life. 


Age. | With Profits, | Age. | Without Profits. 


20 7 20 
30 | 30 
40 40 
50 50 
60 60 
Active Agents required where the Office is not fully represented. 
W.M. BROWNE, Actuary. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


The SUCCESSFUL RESULTS of the last HALF CENTURY. have proved beyond 
question that 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
possesses peculiarly Nourishing Powers in the Growth, Restoration, and Improvement 
of the Human Hair. It prevents it from Falling off or turning Grey—Strengthens 
Weak Hair—Cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff—and makes it beautifully Soft, 
Curly, and Glossy. For Children it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of 
a Beautiful Head of Hair.—Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to Tour small), 
10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. 


FoR ras C20W Te, RESTORATION \j 
BEAUTIFVING THE EUMAN BAIR 


CAUTION.—To prevent Impvsi'ion, the annexed is a small copy in outline of a 
portion of the New Label, as it appears round the bottle. Another portion contains the 
signature of the Proprietors, in Ked Ink, “A. ROWLAND & SONS.” The whole, 
with the exception of the profile of Her Majesty the Queen, being covered with a 
Lacework Pattern, in transparent Colourless Ink, 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 


For Improving and Beautifying the Complexion ; eradicates Cutaneous Defects and 
Discolorations, and renders the Skin Soft, Fair, and Blooming.—Price 4s. 6d. and 
&s. 6d. per Bottle. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
For Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, Strengthening the Gums, and for 
rendering the Breath Sweet and Pure.—Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
Sotp By A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS!!! 


KNIGH T’S OFFICIAL ADVERTISER 
OF LOCAL MANAGEMENT IN ENGLAND AND WALES: 


‘Circulated Gratuitously, by Post, to upwards of 1,500 Officers of various branches of 


1 Administration. 


This Journal, which circulates in England and Wales, is an important medium of 
Official Advertising. Such Advertisements comprehend those for Contracts, for Loans, 
and for Officers in the various departments of service 3 and, connected with Poor Law 
Administration, circulates throughout the country the descriptions of men havin: 
deserted their families. On the other hand, it forms a most advantageous channel of 
advertising for Contractors desirous of obtaining Public Works ; for the various Articles 
of Supply that are requisite for Workhouses and other Institutions; for Economical 
Inventions that address themselves to the uses of such establishments; for Books con- 
nected with Local Administration, and for Free Libraries, and Schools; and for Work- 
house Masters, Schoolmasters, Relieving Officers, Collectors of Rates, and others seeking 
for Employment. 

Each number of the Orrictran ApDvertiIsER contains a List of POOR LAW 
RESIGNATIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. This List contains announcements of 
numerous Vacancies, and must therefore he of great value to persons seeking employ- 
ment in connection with Poor Law Unions, &c. 

KNIGHT'S OFFICIAL ADVERTISER is published on the 15th of each Month, and 
will he forwarded by post, upon receipt of 3 Stamps. 

*,* Orric!:aL ADVERTISEMENTS transmitted to Knicnt & Company, 90, Fleet Street, 
Publishers by Authority to the Poor Law Board and the General Board of Health, will 
be charged in the Quarterly Accounts of the several Unions and Local Boards. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


Atlises aud Days, 


DESIGNED AND ARRANGED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 


WITH THE LATEST CORRECTIONS BY EMINENT GEOGRAPHERS, 
AND PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 


Agent by Appointment for the Ordnance Mups. 


Plain. 

d 
The Complete Atlas of Ancient and Modern 
Geography, contains 163 Maps, 52 Plans of Towns, 
and 6 Star Maps, with Index to more than 25,000 

Places, in 1 Vol., half morocco or russia» « 6 «616 6 

in 2 Vols. . e 7 0 
*,* A complete List of the Maps, Plans, and Star Maps, will 

be forwarded free by post on application to the Publisher. 

The Library Atlas of Ancient and Modern 
Geography, containing all the Maps of Evrorr, 
Asta, AFRICA, AMERICA, and AUSTRALIA, 163 in 
number, with the Index, in 1 Vol., half morocco or 


The Family Atlas, containing 65 Coloured Maps, 

with the Index, half morocco 

*,* The Family Atlas has been selected for general use and 

reference, but purchasers can form their own Atlas, with or 

without the Index to Places, and have it bound in their own 
style, on application to the Publisher. 


The Cyclopsedian Atlas, 30 Maps, with Index. .015 0 
*,* This is the Companion Atlas to the National, English, 
and other Cyclopadias, 


Atlas of India, 26 Coloured Maps, revised by John 
Walker, Esq., Geographer to the Honourable East India 
Company, half-bound e e e e e 


Educational Atlases.—Harrow Mopern ATLAS, 
Harrow Mopern Junior, 14 
Maps, with Index e e e e ee 
Harrow ANCIENT ATLAS Preparing, 
— Harrow ANCIENT JUNIOR 
Map of England and Wales, 6 Sheets. . .0 3 0 
in Case, 8s,; or on roller, fully coloured, 36 inches by 
32 inches e e e e e e ° ° e e e e oe 


The Stars, on the Gnomonic Projection, 6 


aps e e e e e e e 


Larger size, 26 by 25 inches . 0 


3 
7 
The World, on the Gnomonic Projection .0 3 
The Index to the Maps, Atlas size, or 8vo, doth . 0 5 


Coloured. 
8s. ad 


wee. . 
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LIST OF THE MAPS FORMING THE COMPLETE ATLAS, 


Single Maps, Sixpence Plain; Ninepence Coloured. 


1. World in Hemispheres, West. 
2. World in Hemispheres, East. 
3. World on Mercator’s l’rojection, West. 
4. World on Mercator’s Projection, Last. 
5. World, Ancient, West. 

6. World, Ancient, East. 
7- World on Gnomonic Projection, 
I., Africa and South Europe. 
8. World on Gnomonic Projection, 
II., America. 
9. World on Gnomonic P.ojection, 
IIL, Polynesia. 
10. World on Gnomonic Projection, 
IV., Asia. 
11. World on Gnomonic Projection, 
V., North Pole. 
12. World on Gnomonic Projection, 
Pole. 
in Wrapper only; price 3s. plain, 
6d. coloured. 

13. Europe, General Map. 

14. British Isles. ° 

15. England and Wales, Geological, 5s. 

16, England and Wales, Canals and Rail- 

ways. 
16.aEngland and Wales, General. 

17. England and Wales, I., North-East. 
18. England and Wales, II., North-West. 
19. England and Wales, III., East Central. 

20. England and Wales, IV., West Central. 

21, England and Wales, V., South-East. 

21.aEngland and Wales, VI., South-West. 

22, Scotland, General. 

23. Scotland, I., South to Perthshire. 

24, Scotland, II., North. 

25. Scotland, III., Islands — Hebrides, 

Orkneys, Shetlands. 

26. Ancient Britain, [., England. 

27. Ancient Britain, I]1., Caledonia. 

28. Ireland, General. 

29. Ireland, North to Dublin. 

30. Ireland, South 
31. Netherlands and Belgium. 

32. France, Ancient. Gallia Transalpina. 
32.*France in Departments, with the Rail- 

ways. 

33. France in Provinces, 

34. France, I., North-West to Paris. 

35. France, II., North-East, from Paris to 

the Rhine. 

36. France, III., South, from Poitiers to the 

Mediterranean. 

37. Switzerland. 

38. Italy, General, with Sicily, Malta, Sar- 

dinia, and Corsica. 

39. Italy, Ancient, I., North to Arretium. 
40, Italy, Modern, I., Northern. 

41. Italy, Ancient, II.,to Gulf of Tarentum. 

42. Italy, Modern, II., Central. 


aut 


60. Sweden, 


43, Italy, Ancient, III., South, with Sicilia, 

44, Italy, Modern III., South, with Sicily. 

45. Corsica, Sardinia, and Balearic Islands. 

46, Spain and Portugal, Ancient, Hispani or 
Iberia. 

47. Spain and Portugal, Modern. 

48. Spain, 1., North-West to Madrid. 

49. Spain, I1., North-East, Madrid to Medi- 
terranean. 

50. Spain, II[I., South, Madrid to Gibraltar. 

51. Portugal. 

52, Germany, General. 

53. Germany, I, Holstein, and Pomerania 
to Bavaria. 

54, Germany, II., Eastern Prussia. 

55. Germany, III., Bavaria, Switzerland and 
the Tyrol. 

56. Germany, IV. (Austrian Dominions, I.), 
Bohemia to Sclavonia. 

57. Austrian Dominions, II., Eastern Hun- 
gary and Transylvania, __ 

58.’ Anstrian Dominions, IIT., Croatia, Scla- 
vonia, and Dalmatia, with Index Map. 

59. Poland, 

Norway, and, Denmark, 
General. 

61. Sweden, South. 

62. Denmark and part of Norwav. 

63. Sweden and Norway, North, with 
Russia, I., Finland. 

64. Russia, in Evrope, General. 

65. Russia, II., North-East, Archangel, 
Volgada, &c. 

66. Rassia, IIL, North-West, St. Peters- 
burg to Vilna. 

67. Russia, 1V., St. Petersburg to Moscow. 

68. Russia, V., Vilna to Kiev. 

69. Russia, VI., Smolensk, the Ukraine to 
the Don Cossacks. 

70. Russia. VII., South-East, Moscow to 
Astrakhan, 

71. Russia, VIII., South, the Pruth to the 
Sea of Azov, and Index Map. 

72, Russia, [X., Caucasus, Georgia. 

73. Turkish Empire and Kingdom of 
Greece. 

74. Grecian Archipelago, Ancient. 

75. Macedonia and Thracia. 

76. Turkey, I., North to Constantinople. 

77. Greece, Ancient, N.—Illyria to Attica. 

Turkey, Il., South, and Kingdom of 
Greece, North. 

79. Greece, Ancient, South, 

80. Greece, Modern. 

81. Asia, General Map. 

82. Asia Minor, Ancient. 

83. Asia Minor, Modern. 

84, Syria, Ancient. 

85. Syria, Modern. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


LIST OF MAPS —continued. 


86. Palestine in the Time of our Saviour. 
87. Palestine, Modern. 
8g. Arabia, Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia. 
89. Persian Empire, East part of Ancient. 
90. Persia, Modern. 
91. Siberia, Western, Independent Tar- 
tary, Khiva, Bokhara, &c. 
92. Siberia, Eastern, Kamtchatka. 
93. Siberia, and Chinese Tartary. 
94, Bokhara, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, 
&e. 
India, General. 
96. India, I., South, and Ceylon. 
97. India, I1., Madras, Goa, Mysvre, &c. 
98, India, III., Bombay, the Nizam’s Do- 
minions, &c. 
99. India, 1V., Circars, Parts of the Nizam’s 
Dominions, &e. 
100. India, V.,Sinde, Gujerat, Cutch, &c. 
101. India, VI., Kandeish, States in Malwa, 


&e. 
102. India, VII., Allahabad, Behar, Bengal, 


Rewah, &c. 

103. India, VIII., Calcutta, Bengal (Kast- 
ern), Assam, Sikhim, Bhotan, &c. 

104, India, IX., Delhi, Ajmeer, &Xc. 

105, India, X., Bengal, Northern, Oude, 
Nepaul, &c. 

106. India, XI., the Punjab, Gholab Singh’s 
Dominions, &c. 

107. India, XII., the Punjab, Gholab Singh’s 
Dominions, &c. 

108. China. 

i09. China and Birmah, Parts of Cochin 
China and Siam. 

110. Asiatic Archipelago, Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, Singapore, Labuan, &c. 

111. Islands in the Indian Ocean. Mada- 
gascar, Mauritius, &c. 

112. Japan. 

113. Africa, General Map. 

114. Africa, North, I., Morocco. } 

115, Africa, North, I1., Algiers. 

116, North, Tunis, and part of 

Tripoli. 

11%. Africa, North, IV., Tripoli. 

118, Africa, North, V., Tripoli, and Egypt 
to Alexandria. 

119. Africa, Ancient, or Libya, I., Mauri- 
tania to Byzacium. 

120, Africa, Ancient, or Libya, II., Syrtis, 
Minor to Alexandria. 

121, Egypt, Ancient. 

122, Egypt, Modern. 

123, Africa, West, I., Senegal River to 
Cape St. Paul. 

124, Africa, West, II., Central; Bight of 
Benin to Lake Tchad. 

125, Africa, South, Cape Colony, and 
Kafraria, &c. 

126, Islands in the Atlantic, Azores, &c. 

127, America, North, General. 

128, America, North, British. 

129. America, North, United States and 
Canada 


130. America, North, I., Nova Scotia and 
of New Brunswick, &c. 
131. America, North, IL, Lower Canada, 
ts of Maine, New Brunswick, &c. 

132. America, North, IIL, Canada, 
parts of New York and Michigan. 

133. America, Nortli, 1V., Lake Superior, 
part of Upper Canada, North Michi- 


gan. 

134, America, North, V., Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, &e. 

135, America, North, VI., New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 


ersey, 

136. America, North, VII., Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey, and District of Columbia. 

137. America, North, VIII., Ohio, part of 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Virginia. 

138. America, North, 1X., part of Missouri, 
Illinois, Iowa, and Indiana. 

139. America, North, X., Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Eastern parts of Mississippi, 
Missouri, &c. 

140. America, North, XI., North and South 
Carolina. 

141. America, North, XII., Georgia, Ten- 
nessee West, North Carolina West, 
South Carolina West, Alabama West. 

142. America, North, XIII., Louisiana, 
hat Mississippi West, Alabama, 

t. 


142, America, North, XIV., Florida. 

144, America, North, XV., Texas, California, 
New Mexico, Utah, &c.,and Northern 
States of Mexico. 

145. — North, Mexico, Guatemala, 


- 146. West India Islands and Caribbean Sea. 


147. British West Indies, Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Antigua, &c. 

148, America, South, General. 

149. America, South, I., Ecuador, New 
Granada, Venezuela, and part of 
Brazil. 

150. America, South, II., Guyana and North 
Brazil. 

151, America, South, ITI., Bolivia and Peru. 

152. America, South, IV. ,South Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay. 

153, America, South, V., Argentine Re- 
public and Chile. 

154, America, South, VI., Patagonia, with 
South Shetlands. 

155. Pacitic Ocean. 

156. Polynesia, or Islands in the Pacific. 

157. Australia. 

157.*Australia, Double Map. 

158. New South Wales, with Plan of 
Sydney. 

159. Western Australia — Van Diemen’s 


n 
160. Islands of New Zealand. 
161. Principal Rivers in the World, 
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‘PLANS OF CITIES. 


162. Amsterdam. 187. London, Environs of. 

163, Antwerp. 188. Madrid. 

164. Athens. 189. Marseilles. 

165. Berlin, 190. Milan, 

166. Birmingham. 191. Moscow. 

167. Bordeaux, 192. Munich. 

168. Boston, 193. Naples. 

169. Brussels. 194, New York. 

170. Calcutta. 195. Oporto. 

170a.Canton and its approaches, 196, Paris, West. 
Macao, &c. 197, Paris, East. 

171. Constantinople. 198, Paris, Environs of. 

172, Copenhagen. 199, Parma, 

173. Dresden. 200, St. Petersburgh, 

174. Dublin. 201. Philadelphia, 

175. Dublin, Environs of. 202. Pompeii. 

176. Edinburgh. 203. Rome, Ancient. 

177, Edinburgh, Environs of. 204. Rome, Modern. 

178. Florence. 205, Stockholm, 

179. Frankfort. 206. Syracuse. 

180, Geneva, 207. Toulon. 

181. Genoa. 208. Turin, 

182. Hamburgh. — 209. Venice, West. ~ 

183. Lisbon. 210, Venice, East, with Environs, 

184. Liverpool. 211. Vienna, 

185. London, West, and 212. Warsaw. 


186, London, East, in one double sheet. Star Maps. 


Purchasers can have any of the above in case, on roller, or bound according to their 
order, at a moderate charge, on applying to the Publishers, 


The Publishers with confidence assert that the Public have in no other ser. 
of Maps the power here offered of choosing from so large a number, a single M » 
at the moderate price of Sixpence. To meet the requirements of the age, the 
Maps of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge have been issued 
singly, as well as in Atlases, and a most extensive sale has been the result, 
enabling the Proprietors to keep them in the highest state of accuracy, and, when 
necessary, to add New Maps. London has been engraved three times since the 
original Plan was published. Lately-has been issued an entirely New Map of the 
Australian Colonies, showing the Gold Regions of Australia, its divisions in 
Counties, and the Distances by Sea to the most important parts of the Globe; and 
in the Maps which contain the whole or any part of the Arétic Regions. the latest 
discoveries have been inserted. ers 


LONDON { EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS; 
G. ROUTLEDGE & CO., FARRINGDON STREET. 


GLASGOW :--RICHARD GRIFFIN & GO. 
DUBLIN :—M° GLASHAN & GILL. 
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